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points ou to me, to whom it may be 


addreſſed with the greateſt propriety. 9 

HI The furniſhing means; of æſtabli . 

ing and improving uſeful | arts, eſpe | © 

cially thoſ tl See confider- |} 

able nianufactures, and the creating 

Sms adi Moves to the exer - =_ 

ciſe of thoſe means, are to a country _, 
that owes its riches, power, and eren 
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is more xeculiarly meritorious in thoſe, 
who, 75 a private gapaci J oxert their 
= utmoſt endeavours on theſe accounts, 
| as ſuch purſuĩts ſeem to take up a very. 

3 little ſhare of the regard of the prone 

| here, at. 4 time, 5 55 all tbe, NE 

bouring governments (eſpecially Y. 9 : 

of bur 0 France) make them a prin- 

eipal object of their attention and care. 

To you, therefore, ] done. this 

book, as it is not only in your power, 

but intirely within the ſphere. of Your 
. intentions, to enforce, in a 


. more extenſi be and publicly beneficial 


way, the . of _ A 
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HAT ihe national improvement ef fill 
and taſte, iri the execution of works of de- 


An, is 'a matter of great importance to any 
country, not only bn account of the horiour 


Which is derived to civilized nations by excel- 
ling in the polite arts, but likewiſe of the com- 
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| mercial advantages reſulting from it; will be als 


lowed by all who have not very ſingular no- 


tions with reſpect to theſe matters; though, in 


| What degree ſuch iniprovements are eſſentially 
| Intereſting to us at preſent; is ſcarcely conceived 
by any; but thoſe who particularly concern 
_ themſelves in ſpeculations of this nature. The 
ſtrong diſpoſition that prevails not only in the 
European countries, but in the reſpective ſettle- 
ments of their people in Aſia and America, for 
uſing thoſe decorations and ornaments in dreſs, 


as well as buildings, equipages, and furniture, 

that employ the arts of deſign, gives at preſent 
the foundation of ſeveral of the moſt conſider- 
able branches of trade; and this is daily in- 


creaſing, with the luxury that ſeems removing 


from the Eaſt, and ſpreading itſelf over theſe 


| Weſtern countries and their colonies, in ſuch = 
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manner, as will probably ſoon render ſome ats 

ticles of this kind equal in return to the moſt 
ſtaple and extenſive of thoſe of the former | 
commerce. 


_cing more homo modes of 2 — are 75 
ving us of the ſhare we had of the groſſer ma- 
nuffctureg Ahat dependlon labour, it pecullifly 
behqves us at preſent to exert ourſelves in cul- 
ivating:thoſe of; a; more reſined nature, where 
ill and-taſte (in which we by no means ſeem 
natiirally w yting) ars required to give a higher 
Value ad, the work; And. to ſtand in the place of 
=: ee off manual operation 
=: & be with regret, therefore, we ſee, the 
3 - Keen 0 long got the ſtart of us ini this very 
1 material purſuit; and that the encouragement | 
giyeh- bx, their, overnment, together with the 
eppattunities; aforded-byza melliinſfatuted acas 
_ derey, has diffuſed ſueh a judgment and taſts 
in gig ameng all, claſſes of;artiza s ag FORK 
der France at this time the ſourde of near all 
þ invention of faſniens: and neceffarity oceaſiom 
1 | an entreme great demand from:hes:for:all thoſs 
| | 1 ee W PU ann, ly p een 
| | AFC; Nl droits ty | 
. 8 Which Wem big ngnbvcis ; 
| . us in theſe cpncerns,: arę not however: ſo: woll 
3 ſecured, ahat we ſhould: deſpair) of being able, 
| in gimen to wreſt them out of her hands. For. | 
75 V * 
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7 onmachines, or manual dexterity, is in queſtion, 
we haye. given on all occaſions the proofs of 
ſuperior, abilities; and whenever, therefore, the 
improvement of, faney and propriety in the 
deſigning of models and patterns ſhall be ſo far 
advanced here, as to put us on a level with her 
in thoſe points, we ſhall ſoon become as for- 
midable a rival to her, in what ſhe now con- 
4 ſiders her oy culium, as ſhe has i in a parallel man- 
ner been fore to us, in the woollen trade, 
from our advanced price of labour. 
be meaſures by which this very deſirable 
end may be attained, conſiſt of three particu- 
lars; the founding a well: regulated academy, 
ö where not only youth and novices -may have 
an opportunity of being will initiated in the 
Principles of deſign ; but where even attiſts 
ö themſchres may have tlie nieans of inducement 
to further ſtudy, in order to the ſtrongeſt exer- 
| tion of their genius the creating ſuch in- 
citements, by pecuniary rewards or Honorary 
ö diſtinctions, to excel in theſe arts, and more 
eſpecially. in the application of them to the 
perfecting thoſe manufactures, to which they 
bave any relation, as. may ſtimulate the more 
| indolent, and raiſe greater emulation among 
the forward, to 1 their utmoſt powers to 
excel; — and the diffuſing a more general and 


d seeurate knowledge of thoſe ſecondary or aux 

illary arts that are requiſite to the practiſing 
1 defign, or to the execution of works dependent 
on it. The firſt of theſe means, viz. the erect- 
ing an academy of arts, we muſt hope, will be 
I | A 4 |  fome- 
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ſometime thought an object worthy the notice | 


and care of the government; ſince it is too ap- 


parent; from the failure of the attempts already 


made, that nothing effectual with regard to it 
can reſult from — efforts of private perſons. 


The ſecond might be procured by a right diſ- 
Rare of the premiums of the ſociety in- 


ituted for that purpoſe. The laſt are in- 


| tended to be ſupplied by this work, but with 
- whattitle to ſucceſs, I muſt leave it to the Judg- 


ment of the public to determine; only I will 
take the liberty of ſhewing ſomewhat more ex- 
plicitly here, in what Particular e it 1& 


| propoſed to effeck this end. 


A diſquiſition on the Maruzie Pieroxiæ 


makes the firſt part; where the natural hiſtory; 


preparation, and ſe; -of net only the ſubſtances 


of which colours are formed, but of all others. 


rendered ſubſervient in any way to the purpoſes | 
of painting, are diſtinctly taught, with the man- 
ner of compoſition, and application of them, 


as they depend either on mechanical or chy- 


mica? operations. The principal view in this 


diſquiſition is to enable thofe, who have already | 
learned to draw, to make themſelves ſily ma- 
ſters of painting in any mannerthey 


Hay chooſe; 
by which aſſiſtance many perfons of genius, 
who; from ignorance of the __ and uſe of 
colours, might be deterred from it; may he bot 
induced and enabled to attemptpanting ſucceſs- 
fully, and bring thoſe talents” into practice, 
which would be otherwiſe loſt wy public and 


eee But is mot. * 5 thoſe a 
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of benafiel is confined; The preſent adulterate 
and imperfect preparation of the colours, from 
the ſordidneſs.and ignorance of the Jews, and 
other low people concerned in the preparation 
bf them, is a diſadvantage of the higheſt mo- 
ment to ſuch as paint, even with the greateſt 
kill, either in oil or water; and for which they 
can find no zppolite remedy without ſome aid 
of this kind; for, as the preparation of colours 
is kept a ſecret 3 in the hands of thoſe few who 
manufacture them, either here or abroad, and 
conſequently is very little known to modern 
peainters; and as a much greater ſhare of know- 
ledge in natural hiſtory, experimental philoſo- 
phy, and chymiſtry, is required to the-under= 
ftanding the nature of the ſimples, and prin- 
| eiples of the compoſition, in a ſpeculative li ht, 5 
than is conſiſtent with the ſtudy of other 15 | 
jects more immediately neceſſary to an artiſt, 
there remains no means of ſurmounting this 


. difficulty, but the being ſupplied, by ſome per- 
ſon, whoſe application could be more properly 


directed to the attainment of this ſcience, with 
| ſuch a ſyſtem of the theory and practice of eve- 
ry thing relating to the Materia Piftoria, as 
may enable them either to prepare the colours 


themſelves, where not to be otherwiſe obtained 


perfect, or to judge critically with fome certain- 
ty of the goodnefs of ſuch as they procure from 
others. This I have therefore attempted on 
their behalf, and I hope not in vain, as not 
only a general acquaintance with the practice of 
|; the ſeveral * of the chymical art, but a 
b WALL very : 


rere 
very large experimental enquiry into the W 


ture of theſe ſubjeQs in particular, form my 
pretenſions to ſome knowledge of them. 
As the depravity of the manner of prepara- 


ion has alſo extended itſelf to the very primitig 


of cloths for grounds of painting; (a work truſt- 

ed too neglectfully at preſent to the care of co—- 
lourmen) froni whetice great ineonvenienee to 
the painter, and detriment to the pictures, are 
produced, I have ſubjoined a method; by which 


_ thoſe, who are-really in earneſt about the merit 


of their performances; may procure cloths to be 


made without either ſtiffening, cracking, or cau- 


ſing: (as it is called) he colony toyfinkt in. And, 
as this has an apparent utility with reſpect to 
painters in the caſe of new pictures, ſo the im- 


provements offered in the methods of cleaning, 


preſerving, and mending the old, are not leſs 


Obvioufly beneficial-to others poſſeſſed of the 
Works of former maſters. The art of cleaning 
pictures being indeed of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the intereſt: of tale, as no lover of the polite 
arts can reflect, without the utmoſt regret, on 


the vaſt havock made in the works of all the 


great painters en nenus and faulty: nene | 
* in this point. 

The explanation of thin netacs and manner , 
of application of the colours, grounds, &e. uſed 


in that method, called puinting -In-encauiftic, is 
here firſt introduced into the Work, in this be. | 


cond edition af it. Whatever haz bers: hitherto 
brought before the public under this name, 
ered rather as an eſſay towards 
_—_ a new 
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n manner of painting, than the comple- 
Yon of an art. When this work was firſt 


printed, Count Caylas was the ſole perſon who 


' hadioffered-any thing of ſuch a kind to the 
| warkd; and what he publiſhed of his trials, only 
ſeemed to prove the difficulty of bringing this 
method to any uſeful degree of perfection. 
Since that time, many other perſons have made 
attempts in the ſame way; and Mr. Muntz has 


bliſhed a treatiſe on the ſubject, in which, 
pretends, to have made ſuch i improvements 


on Count Caylas's method, as to have render 

this manner of painting of practical impor- 
b tance... The concurrence of others with him 
in this opinion, and the attention vrhich the 


public Have given to this matter; tiave render- 


ed ſome notice of it, at preſent; proper in this: 
work. T:have therefore-preſented a fully tho 


conciſe account-of whatever material has been 
advanced on this head, with ſuch obſervations, 
as well on the whole, as ſeveral p e as 
; occurred to my oαn judgment. 


Acomplete ſyſtem of the theory and prifiiee | 


| ob enamel painting, forms the next article, the 


value of which will be beſt underſtood by thoſe 


for whoſe uſe it is intended. For as this art. 


3 — 
. 


is of late introduction among us; and tlie man- 
ner of conducting it, with reſpect to the pre- 

paration and compoſi tion of the colours, fluxes, 
and grounds, has been carefully concealed in 


 the-places abroad where it has been longer eſta - 


bliſhed, a very ſmall ſhare of knowledge in the 
I aroma of che colours, and yet leis of that 


* Lone Y of 
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bf the grounds and fluxes, is the whole hitlierts 
gained by the artiſts of this country. They 
are for the moſt part obliged to employ a white 


enamel prepared at Venice for their ground, to 


pick up the remains of a kind of glaſs formerly 
made there for a flux, and to procure the co- 
lours, either in a more perfect or faulty ſtate 
as they can meet with them; except iii the caſe 
of thoſe who have recipes for ſome kinds which 
they prepare; but with that precariouſneſs of 
the qualities, that attends the blindly following. 
recipes, without any. comprehenſion either of 
the general properties of the ingredients, or 
principles of the operations. From which cir- 
eumſtarices, uncertainties in the ſucceſs, and 


embarraſſments in the work, are the frequent 
reſult, as well as from a want of underſtanding 
the nature of the ſubſtances they uſe, as the not 
being able to procure what is good of each eg 
or fit for their particular purpoſe- 


The aſſiſting in the cultivation of tac! art of 
enkmnelling here was indeed one principal ob- 


ject of tlie deſign of this book, as fuch art is 
very mäterially intereſting to us at preſent; 
for it is become the baſis of a manufacture, 

from which we may expect great advantages; 
ſince we already ſee it carried ſuddenly to ſuch 
aà degree of perfection, with reſpect to the fa- 
cCility of working, as to raife a demand for the 
produce in foreign markets; notwithſtanding. 
the long practice and cheap living of the peo- 
ple of Geneva, who had been in poſſeſſion of 


this branch of commerce for a conſiderable 
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time, gare chem originally the greateſt advan. 


es in it over us. 
his part of the work has hen 3 hy 


4 fame? who have conſulted the former edition, 
as giving erroneous or inſufficient inſtructions 
vith reſpect to the preparation of ſeveral of the 


colours. But I am ſatisſied, that as to moſt 
of thoſe objections, the error, or defect, lay ra- 


ther in the manner of trial to put them in 


Practice, of thoſe who condemned them, than 
in the inſtructions themſelves. It is not indeed 
40 be wondered at, that perſons who are wholly 

unaccuſtomed to chymical proceſſes, ſhould 
aniſcaryr in the attempting ſome of theſe, which 


are of the niceſt . and Where the intention 
may be fruſtrated by ſo many minute accidents; 


and therefore not 10 juſt eoncluſion, to infer 


from experiments ſo made, that the end pro- 
poſed may not be effected by the ſame means 


more accurately applied. The procels for ob- 


taining a crimfon colour from gold, is an in- 
ſtance, which verifies this in the ſtrongeſt de- 


e. For though many have attempted this 


datter without the deſired ſucceſs, yet I have 
unqueſtionable evidence, that others have ob- 


tained the end, even beyond their moſt ſan- 


gzzuine expectations, without the leaſt aid, but 
 *Fhat they have receiyed from this work. The 
dame hols gopdof, moſt of the other articles · of 
importance, teſpecting thejart of enamelling, 
and I Hare therefore made very little change in 
this edition, except the adding ſome new arti- 
Ales, a8 tO it PHE Ste * . a 6115 6 
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The Painting on glaſs with vitreous colours, 
is not a matter of equal importance with ena 
melling; but; as it is:confideretav one f the 
arts of which the myſtery! is at preſent loſt roy, 
(though, on the contrary, being in fact nothing 
more than painting with tranſparent enamel 
colours on glaſs grounds by much the fuse 
methods, the modern improvements made in 


the art of enamelling have given us ati equal 


ſuperiority in this) I thought it a aeceſ¹,E⏑ ,t 
of the work; and have aedordingly uimereli on 
an explanation 'of the whole of ity wailing 
myſelf, nevertheleſs, of its affinity with enumel 
painting, ſo as to refer for moſt particulars t 
what was before laid don on that feore;) and 


enlarge only on ſeme points in Which a diffv- 


rence is found betwixt thém. But I flatter 


myſelf, chat, notwithſtanding the breviey df 


the manner, any perſon may, by a proger a 
tention to What is delivered on this head, xuſi 
make . pecullarrd 


Tanne on glas. 


The gilding enathel and alaſs vy — 5 
touts; and annealing, Was u neceffaryap : 
toi the art af 8 in enamel; but there 6 
yet another eſtcumſtance which made thb c 


munication of the! beſt metbisds U doi this: 
_ of ſomeeenſteuehee to the public) A ig ine 


greatteniundnow ſubliting ferarinitilegglattts 1 
With ile edges, which art eos ou 5 5 
either importel frem Germany er f 
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ale means well underſlood, they might i in large 
arcels, with very little more expence or werd. 
ke be: done in the genuine manner.” - 
The method'of taking off mezzotinto Prints 
; von glaſs, which makes the next article; is nota 
matter of any great prone but, as the prac- 
2iling1 it is very alluring, by” the production f 
Pictures even without being able to draw, it 
may be an inducement to ſome to apply them- 
ſelves to painting and the ſtudy of an; finee 
thoſe will not Tong reſt ſatisfied with this man- 
ner of exerciſing their fancy, who have a Se- | 
ins for greater things. 
de art of: waſhing maps and athie prints 5 
1 xeveri of more general uſe, alid ws d 
apology for :halding a place in the work: 
Tze devices and mechanical means employed 
for the more -eafily and accurately obt 
gut- line -ſketehies gf deſigns aſter nature er 
works of art, which begin the ſecond part, are 
of the gresteſt· affiſtance and ſorvice'ts- oy lebe 
paint or draw; and though met of tliem are 
dn n to artiſts of larger expefience, yet be- 
_ gianers are to. learn them, * moſt irequentl 
Want an adequate opportunity: Er ac- 
count, therefore, they were advellayy for tnt 
anſwering the füll intention: of this book; a4 
Perllaps sven iſuch as: are Hore verſe in- Melt 
matters, nay meet ith'iſomething/tiot unde. 
. opithble t em in a/toleftion of: inventions | 
of thifyatire, ſo copibis-as that given. | 
The merhods of caſting im large, ieh fol. 
22 in this:partwill b be much leſs extenſively 
auſeful, 


1 
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uſeful, as it is practiſed only by few; and the 
managing it in more difficult caſes not eaſily re- 
ducible to rule. But ſome notice of them were 
| wanting to render the ſyſtem complete; efpe- 
| cially as they are connected ſo as not to bear 
11 well a ſeparation from them with thoſe of caſt- 
i ing medals and other ſmaller pieces, and the 
1 * manner of taking off impreſſions from various 
| ſubjects; both which are articles of Fery gene- 
| i car angey. 
i The diſplaying the ſeveral makods of gild- 
i ing, which-is done in the third part, will, be 
| 1185 found a convenience to numbers, who would 


occaſionally practiſe them, if they had the 


| 

| 

1 ö VE means in their power; and the application of 

1 the art of japanning to ſo many purpoſes, where 

1. . a mixture of gilding is required, as the intro- 

128 duction of papier mache has occaſioned lately, 

| makes this communication particularly ſealone 
ll; able at preſent, _ 

1 The article of ellding leather, as practiſed for 

14 > the manufacture of hangings, {kreens, &c. is 

1 of very great importance. It is indeed only 

practiſed by lame few, wha carry on great con- 

| cerns in it; but I thought an explanation 

i the art merited a place here, as it may furniſh 

} the means of ſuch trials to others, as may lead 

| to improvements. There is more reaſon to hope 
| this, as the method here deſcribed is that praer 

tiſed in France at preſent, and differs in ſome 

; : particulars from ,the Engliſh. The Principal 

object is the compoſition of the lacquer or var- 

| | 0g which is every whete-cpncealed as a ſer 
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Ge by the manufacturers. But. the recipe 
here ;ipartel will produce. ſuch, as 1s at leaft 
equal to the beſt hitherto in uſe. 

Silvering and bronzing have alſo their utility, 
though i in a leſs degree than gilding; and there- 
fore properly claim to follow it, as they are in 
fact only differentapplicationsof theſame means, 

The knowledge of the methods of japanning 
is at preſent more wanted than that of any other 
of the myſterious arts whatever, as it is now 
demanded to be practiſed on coaches and other 
vehicles in a very large and expenſive way, by 
thoſe who till lately were utter ſtrangers to it. 
Information of this kind, ſuch as is intended to 


be conveyed 1 in the fourth chapter of this part, 


is in a peculiar manner requiſite to them, that. 
they may the more eaſily and readily execute 
thoſe deſigns they have ſhewn themſelves ca- 
pable of nalag, (when ſufficiently paid to af- 
ford the due application) with a taſte and judg- 


ment, that proves them to be not greatly infe- 


rior to the French in this ſpecies of perform- 
1 though ſo lately undertaken by them. 
Lacquering had too great an affinity with ja- 
panning not to be joined with it in this work, 
though it is of leſs conſequence. Having, how- 


ever, been carried by ſome to much greater per- 

| feRion here than in any other country, even to 
the rivalling 15 in its effect, the communi- 
cating the be 


compoſition of lacquer to num- 


bers, who are either compelled. to purchaſe 
what they uſe of particular perſons that have 
the ſecret of preparing it, or to employ a very 
. a 8 inferior 
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8 kind of their own production, is not 
without ſuch advantages as may make it to be 
properly conſidered as one mann of 1 improve- 
ment in the more elegant manufactures. 
The means of ſtaining paper, parchment, 
wood, ivory, bone, horn, and ſtones of any 
kind, with all the variety ec colours, make the 
tft contents of this work, and will, L hope, for 
purpoſes of real uſe as well as amuſement, be 
found agreeable to many. „Their greateſt rela- 
lation to the arts of deſign lies, tener che 
article of ſtaining ſtones, from the fi requent oe- 
caſion ſtatuaries, and others who work in mar- 
ble and alabaſter, have to give: artificial colours 
to. them ; the method. of. doing. whic 15 in a 
more perfect manner, is nevertheleſs k own 
5 do very few at preſent. bugs Wy 
| Theſe are the particular 1 inf ſtruction | 
| contained. in the firſt, volume, by which, this 
work is intended to promote the improvement 
of the arts, and the more curious kinds of ma- 
nufactures; and excepting engraving, etching, 
and ſcraping mezzotintos, they, comprehend 
| moſt; ſubjects that have any immediate. relation 
| ta them; tho ſome are touched upon in a more 
* copious, and others only in a brief manner; 
| according to the importance of the matter, or 
114 the room given for an advantageous (onlarger; 
. ment on, 3. 214 18901. 
It may probably be idee that. the ends 
propoſed by this, treatiſe may be anſwered by: 
thewritings of others already publiſhed, as there. 
is more than one book i in gat en language, 
Which 
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PREFACE l. 
which pretend to plans not greatly different 


from that on which it is formed, beſides a mul- 
tiplicity of others that profeſs to teach particu- 
lar arts. But on à cloſer examination, I am 


afrald it will by ino means be found that all the 
volumes which have been compiled on theſe 
heads taken together, and much leſs any fingle 
one of the number, have effectually provided 
the information wanted; or even gorie any con- 
ſiderable lengths towards! it. One could ſcarcely 
believe, nevertheleſs; without having peruſed 
them; that almoſt every book already written 
on theſe Tubj ects ſo generally intereſting ſhould 


be egregioully defective in matter, form, and 


veracity, and yet this is almoſt equally the caſe 
of all where they are treated of in a more co- 
pious. and extenſive manner. But it will ap- 
pear leſs extraordinary when we find, that the 
authors were for the moſt part unacquainted, 
in an experimental way, with what they took 

upon them to teaeli, and not better qualified 
with' any ſpeculative knowledge that could en- 
able them to judge critically of what they pro- 
cured on the authority of others! They there- 
fore either blindly'copied'after former writers, 


= ies implicithy ſuch additional articles, as 


of living perſons they inquired of 
ed them with, and were perhaps as often 
—.— by the deſign as the ignorunce of 


thoſe from whom they fought information, be- 
ing thenifelves poſſihly not aas very ſolicit- 
cus ſo much about the ene 28 "ON ne 
of what they colleQed: 
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With reſpect to the preparation of painters, 
colours, Neri, in his treatiſe on glaſs, ſeems to 


have laid the foundation for all the collections 


of recipes of that kind publiſhed here, proba- 
bly: from its becoming known by means of 
Merret's tranſlation to the writers, whoſe read- 
ing was not extenſive enough to lead them to 
an acquaintance with, Birellus, or the paſſages 
in Mathiolus, Warmius, Ceſalpinus, and others 


L who have accaſionally touched on this head. 


Caneparius, in his book De atramenlis, gave | 
a more extenſive view of the preparation and 


- compoſition of the pigments for painting, by 


adopting what Neri had given, (tho' he has ne- 
ver. quoted him by name) and adding ſeveral 


more partieulars omitted by him, as likewiſe a 


variety of other practices relating to the arts, 
but mixed with many erroneous and falſe ac- 
counts. both of the proceſſes and.the- proces 
of them. F310 

Merret, an Engliſh bin, tranſlated 
Neri into our language, and gave notes upon 
him; but not having, as appears, the leaſt light 
to direct him in his, opinions, but what he bor- 
rowed from other writers, his obſervations nei- 


ther illuſtrated nor augmented, in any materinl 


degree, the contents of Neri s. bock. 57 
Auncſtel republiſhed, in the German Is: 
guage, Neri's work with Merret's notes, and 


his own obſervations on both; and he alſo; in- 


ſerted, as well there as in his aches diſſertations 


on the art of making glaſs, ſeveral proceſſes for 


the preparation of painters colours, much better 
than 


F 


1 


vole of Neri or the others befor + Man as like- 
wite many more uſeful recipes regarding the 
arts and myſterious trades. ' But he ſeems to 
be the only writer, who has treated theſe ſub- 
jects in a more diffuſive manner, that was ex- 
perimentally converſant with what he LR 


| 2 to teach. 


After this, Salmon, in 1 Pohungpbjcet, on 
apon him to give inſtructions for the practice 


of almoſt all the arts and myſterious trades.; 
and by the aſſiſtance of the former writers, 


and private information, got together a larger 


body of matter reſpecting theſe ſubjeQs than 
any before him had done. His collection 
would indeed have had conkidetable merit. at 
the time it was-publithed, if the valuable parts 
had not been'confounded with ſuch a heap of 
abſurd ſtuff and falſities, as rendered every paſj- 
fage ſuſpicious, and diſpoſed in a manner ſo 
reid of all order and method, that (an index 
being wanting likewiſe) it was impraQticable, 
without turning over and carefully examining 
a great number of pages, to find any article 
required; though ſeveral are repeated four or 
ſive times over in different places. But the 
difficulty of finding what was wanted, and un- 
certainty whether what might be found would 
prove a juſt account of the matter, or ſome - 
extravagant blunder or impoſition, diſcouraged 
| thoſe who might have proſited by many of 
his recipes and inſtructions, from ſeeking any 
aſſiſtance from him in matters of a more nice 
or common nature. This conduct in digelt. | 


a 3 | ing 
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ing with ſo little care, and debaſing with im- 
pertinences and falſehoods; 'the proper matter 
of that work; is however no great ground of 
wonder in the caſe-of a writer, who, after he 
found this book met with a good reception 
from the public; was capable of conſpiring with 
bookſellers to blend à long diſeourſe of chiro- 
mantical ſignatures, or the means of telling 
fortunes by the lines of the hands, and a maſs 
of the moſt ridiculous nonſenſe that has been 
written on the philofopher's ſtone, wiik the 
contents of à treatiſe profeſſing to convey a 
Practical knowledge of the uſeful arts, for the 
fake of enlarging the volume, in order to raiſe 
the price, under pretence that valuable addi- 
tions had been made to the work. ln 
The laſt performance of thivikind WY — 
liſned under the ſaſſuming title of the School of 
Arts; from which name one might have hoped, 
if not for a- complete ſyſtem of knowledge of 
this kind, at leaſt for ſomewhat better than the 
earlier writers had produced; eſpecially as 
many amendments of the former practice, as 
| well as the introduction into ufe of ſeveral im- 
portant inventions; had furniſhed mucli ampler 
matter; but the author, inſtead of ſhunning 
their errors, or availing himfelf of the advan- 
tages the preſent ſtate of things gave him over 
them, adopted with great augmentation all the 
defects and faults of thoſe who had gone be- 
fore him, and formed his work on a plan tliat 
deprived him of all opportunity of profiting of 
the greater advance towards: perfection of the 


modern 


modern ane for . a German (as 1 
conjecture from his manner of changing, the 


\ Engliſh: idiom) he ſeems to. have. conceived, 


that nothing could be added to the labours 
of his countrymen ; and has, merefore, with 


\reſpedt- atideaſt to thoſe. topics he has touch- - 


ed upon in common with this work, con- 
fined himſelf to tranſlating and compiling from 
Kunckel, and other Germans, who being of 
older date, could not ſupply him with the im- 
provements and inventions of the preſent time. 
In conſequencę of which conduct, obſolete and 
infufficient methods are taught, inſtead of the 


modern and effectual; and many of the moſt 


material articles wholly omitted. In the in- 
| Nance of gilding, all the inſtructions are con- 
fined to metals; and with regard even to them, 


relate only to means now exploded ; and many 
important matters ſtrictly connected with his 
plan, are not once mentioned in the book, 
while others of much leſs conſequence, as the 
method of cryſtallizing filver under the reſem- 
blance of a tree, are repeated four or five times 
cover. Like Salmon, he gleaned alſo together 
All the extravagancies he could lay hold of, in 
8 order to increèaſe the ſize; of the work to the 
bookſeller's unreaſonable ſtandard; and there- 
| ior inſerted in his firſt volume, a moſt pre 
poſterous and lying account of the breeding 
ilk worms by putrefied veal, and producin 
ſtrange ſerpents by equivocal generation; 20 
i in his ſecond volume, a diſſertation on the 


b breeding, feeding, and teaching 
| a v2 | 8 
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| the Cyclopediag, and e and other 


1 others, Ha 
ſulted, would haye. furniſhed what, was re- 
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nightingales, which, takes up, ſixteen pages; 
with a mul ny of. ter lc wretched ab. 
ſurdities n both, 28, greatly, diſgrace thejtitle of 
School 4 iT, and. e des indeed, from their 


having be ſo often. admitted into them, to 


* 1 
1 


make works 1 1 this kind, in general contemp- 
tible. Put, what is. Kill moſt unhappy in the 


_ caſe of this Author, he appears neither to have 
| underſtood the language he tranſlated from, 


nor that he wrote ne. Whenge 750 recipes 
and obſervations he has given are ſo ill deli- 
vered, by his 1 ſenſe of, technical 
termis, and putting the name of one thing for 
another, with reſpect even to ſubſtances, as, 
together with the alterations has had the 


7 to make! in bare from the e manner they 


#44 + + = 


ard upon in many in ances. fey 


The pretenſions of the CI wy 


een, however, | 
105 t more made good 1 5 an thoſe of the.School 
95 1 . . 1 it 15 ſurprifing how 
en lent the books, which profeſs, ta 


com chend every y thin relating to ſubjeQs of 
this 155 „are with = to moſt of the el. 


TEST, [7 


ſential articles ; CVCN, t ole where the. writings 
408 hey. y been induſtripuſſy con- 


quired. Nor is the French. Dictionary ,now - 
publiſhed in the leaſt; an Sedan. to This 3 


80 
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5 for, on examining it, in order to have inform- 


ed myſelf of the methods practiſed by the 
French, with reſpect to certain particulars in 


N which they excel, I was ſurpriſed to find, that, 


in ſome. caſes, every thing concerning them 


Was entirely omitted, and in others, recipes, 
or other paſſages, taken from fome of the old 


books with the moſt injudicious choice, ſup- 
| plied the place of the juſt account of the im- 
proved methods obtained from the ableſt prac- 
titioners of the ſeveral arts, which, in the pro- 
poſals for this work, were promiſed to have 
been given, There is, among many others, 
a glaring inſtance of this in the artiele Carmine; 
which pigment, being prepared at Paris in 


much greater perfection than any other place 


at preſent, and of the (greateſt conſequence in 
painting with water colours, was well worth 
the attention of the compilers of this work. 

But, inſtead of any account of the modern 
and efficacious practice of the preparation of 
carmine, which is not moreover a ſecret in the 
hands of a ſingle perſon, but known to ſeveral 
cho make it together with other colours; all 


that is inſerted on this head, conſiſts of three 


recipes taken from the old writers; two of 
which contain only directions for doing what 


will be barren of any uſeful product; and the 


other a bad proceſs taken from Kunckel for 
making lake of Braſil wood, which 1 is, never- 
theleſs, praiſed as the communication of an 
excellent method of making carmine. I was 
en diſappointed in my expebons from 
E | that 
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that work; with relation to this i important ar- 


ticle, as it has never been in my power to dif. 
coder by experiments, or ꝓrobure hy informa- 
tion, the erer. of the means of preparing 


carmine of equal goodneſt with that of the 


French. ut 1 chooſe mueli rather to acknow- 


ledge my ignorance” in this point, than like 


the preceding writers, to give methods which 
are inferior to thoſe of the improved practice, 
or to obtrude abſurd and fruitleſs proeeſſes on 
the public, in the place ark the! poor and 


eſfectulll. Ie 


IJ am ſenkible, I run ſore 1 of a m 
lation, in canvaſſing thus freely the perform- 


ances of others, ſince doubtleſs my own is not 


exempt from errors and defects. But I thought 


it a neceſſary vindication of theſe kinds of 
writings, and of my own undertaking in par- 


ticular, to ſhew, that the eauſe of the diſre- 
gard, or even contempt, in which the greateſt 


part of the books of this kind are held by the 
more judicious, did not ariſe from the nature 
-of the ſubject, but the faulty manner of treat- 
ing it, through the inſufficieney and venality 
of the authors. And with reſpect to my own 
miſcarriages, I am fo little conſcious of having 


occaſioned them, either by neglect, or a mer- 
cenary conduct, that I am not in the leaſt dif- 


fident of truſting my work to the candour of 


the impartial, who will excuſe ſome miſtakes 
and omiſſions, which, in taking ſo great a ſcope 


of ſubject, it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid, on 


the ſcore of ſo many uſeful articles as will be 
found 
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. found to be n for, with reſpeck to the 
. fluar greateſt part; Jean avouch them to be au- 
„ chenkle and juſt, either from my own experi- 
ments and obſervations; ĩhe information of per- 
ſons of undoubted veracity who have practiſed 
. | _ or clear u b from unquellionable 
1 e. Ne 211, : NN (37 £55 + 2134 
Be ides the eee above, there is 
i 4 lumber, of others of conſiderable importance 
added in this edition; and many of thoſe con- 
| t.asined in the firſt 3 illuſtrated, or alter- 
| ed, where late improvements, or more exten- 
| five information have given occaſion to it. 
| The value of the work is therefore conſe- 
quently; enhanced, as well as the volume en- 
| larged'; but the editor, notwithſtanding the 
-additiohal expence, has continued the book at 
. the original price, deviating from the practice 
of former publiſhers of ſuch treatiſes, who, 
when they have met with encouragement from 
the public, in the ſale of one impreſſion, have 
augmented the book with whatever matter 
they could find, in order to have a pretence 
\ oh adyance its prices rt. J coords: 155 Ut 
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CHAP. I. 


of the ſubſtances in general uſed 3 in 
3 painting 2 


Py 


＋ HE principal kind of ſubſtances. 1 
in painting is the -COLOURS: by 
Which is to be. underſtood, all the 


Fand bodies employed by painters, for pro- 
dueceing the difference of hue or teint. But; as 


ſeveral of theſe are. of a ſolid conſiſtence, and 
an earthy © or incohering texture, it was neceſ- 


 fary, as well for the layirlg them on, and 


ſpreading. them properly; as for the binding 
and making them adhere to the grounds on 
which they are laid, that, in many caſes, 
ſome what a fluid nature ſhould be added to 


give them an unctuous conſiſtence while uſed, 
| and a proper degree of tenacity when again dry. 
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To this end, many different kinds of bo- 
dies have been applied; from whence proper 
VEHICLES have been formed, which, 
at the ſame time, anſwer the double purpoſe 
of reducing the colours to a ſtate fit for their 
being worked with the bruſh or pencil, and of 
cementing them to each other and the ground 
they are laid upon; as alſo defending them 
from being eaſily injured by accidents... 
The ſubſtances uſed in painting may be 


therefore all confidered as of theſe two kinds; 


Colours and Vehicles, For, though there are 
ſeveral uſed occaſionally, which are not imme- 
diately ſubſervient to the principal intentions of 
vehicles; yet, being employed: to remedy the 
defects of thoſe which are, they muſt be deem- 
ed as ſubordinate to them; and ought, con- 
ſequently, to be claſſed with ſuch as. compoſe 


vehicles. 


The nature of theſe ſecondary intentions 
I ſhall, therefore, point out in its due place; 
and reduce the ſubſtances ſerving to them to 


their proper claſſes accordingly. As it is neceſ- 


ſary, in order to underſtand critically and com- 
pletely the art of. preparing and uſing the 
various articles of the materia Picloria, to 


comprehend clearly the general intention in. 


which each is uſed, as well as to know the 
particular purpoſe to Which it is applied. And, 


for the ſame reaſon, as alſo for the ſake of being 


intelligibly conciſe, I ſhall treat of the whole 
under ſuch methodical diſtinctions as refer to 
cheſe intentions; adopting, nevertheleſs, on 
every 


USED. IN PAINTING: 3 


every occaſion, the terms of art in common 
uſe; and explaining them, according to the 
meaning they bear, when applied with any 
propriety or preciſion, by the particular rela- 


tion they have to theſe intentions. 


8 


8E . 07 colours in general. 
'FNOLOURS may be either PICMENTS 


or FLUIDS. By pigments, is meant all 


ſuch ſolid bodies as require to be mixed with 
ſome fluid, as a vehicle, before they be em- 
ployed as paints (except in the caſe of crayons, 
where they are uſed dry). Theſe make the 
far greateſt part of the whole; the fluid co- 
lours being only a ſmall number of aqueous 
tinctures, which come into the claſs of water 
colours; and aſphaltum, a bituminous ſubſtance, 
which is ſometimes employed in oil painting. 


Colours are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, 


according to the vehicles in which they are 
worked: as oil colours, water colours, enamel 
colours, &c. The ſame ſorts of pigments, be- 
ing however, as in many inſtances, employed 


D323. | in 
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in more than one kind of painting, as 8 
Hon and lake in ſeveral, and ultramarine in all, 
I ſhall not diſtribute them into claſſes, in that 
view, till I come to ſpeak of their particular 
application; · but treat at preſent of them pro- 
miſcuouſly i in teaching their general nature and. 
Preparation; dividing them according to their 
affinity in colour only. As this method of 
arrangement. will not only render each article. 
more eaſy to be found; but, at the ſame time, 
exhibit, tothe artiſt, together, the whole ſtock 
of every kind from whence he muſt take whar 
he wants on each occaſion; by which, he will 
be the more enabled to chooſe what may beſt 
ſuit his particular purpoſe. For the ſame 
reaſon, alſo, this method is certainly more ex- 
pedient than the diſpoſing them in claſſes, ac- 
eording to their natural relation to each other, 
as earths, minerals, vegetables, &c. which 
would lead to the like. kind of confuſion and 
repetition. © - 
The principal canlities in colours, 8 
dered with regard to their perfection or faulti- 
neſs, are two; purity of colour and durable- 
neſs. Purity of colour is, by the painters, 
called BRIGHTNESS; and the defect of 
it, FOULNESS, or ſometimes the BREAK - 
ING THE COLOUR. Durableneſs is called 
STANDING; and the negation or want of it 
FLYING, or FLYING OFF. Theſe terms, 
for conciſeneſo, 1 ſhall uſe in * of theſe 


qualities. 
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Brightneſs and ſlanding well are the only pro- 
perties which are neceflary to the perfection 
of eyery kind of colours; and they equally re- 
late to all; but there are others which are 
eſſential to many ſorts, with regard only to 


particular purpoſes and uſes. Such of them, 
however, as do not falb within the- general con- 
ſideration of the nature of colours, will be 


treated of in thoſe parts of the work where 


the particular uſes of colours come in queſtion. 


Ihe moſt conſiderable of the more general 
properties of colours, after purity and durable- 
ne/s, or brightneſs and Sanding well, are tranſ- 
parency and opacity: for according to their 


condition, with reſpect to theſe qualities, they - 


are fitted to anſwer very different kinds of pur- 
poſes. Colours which become tranſparent in 


oil, ſuch as lake, Pruſſian blue, and brown 
pink, are frequently uſed without the admix—- 
ture of white, or any other opake pigment, 
By which means, the teint of the ground on 
which they are laid retains, in ſome degree, its 
force; and the real colour, produced in the 
painting. is the combined effect of both. This 

is called GLAZING: and the pigments, in- 
dued with ſuch property of becoming tranſ- 
parent in oil, are called glazing colours, The 
ſame holds good alſo of ſuch colours as are 
tranſparent in water: only when they are 
there uſed in this manner, they are not called 
glazing but WASHING colours. When 
cobours have no degree of ſuch tranſparency in 
the vehicle in which they are uſed, as vermilion, 
3 B 3 King's 
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King's yellow, and ſeveral others, they are Gd 
TO HAVE A BODY and TO COVER. 


The property of glazing or waſhing is of ſo 
much importance, both in oil and water, that 
no other method can equally well produce the 
ſame effect in many caſes, either with regard 
to the force, beauty, or ſoftneſs of the co- 
louring. It is therefore very eſſential to the 
perfection of ſeveral kinds of pigments that 


they ſhould poſſeſs this property in a com- 


plete degree; but, in other inſtances, the uſing 


colours with a ſtrong body is not leſs neceſſary, 


eſpecially for the grounding or /aying in, as it 
is called, of many objects to be painted. 


There is another material quality in colours, 
that relates only to their uſe in oil, which is the 
72 ing well and (as it is called) not fattening. By 

ATTENING is meant, a coagulation of the 


1 that frequently happens on its commixture 


with ſeveral kinds of pigments, by the effect they 


have upon it; from whence, after ſome time 


keeping, it is rendered of ſo viſcid or glutinous 


a conſiſtence, as to be wholly incapable of be. 
Ing worked with either bruſh or pencil. This 


uality, when found. in them, deſtroys almoſt 
wholly the value of ſuch pigments for the 


purpoſes of the colourman. As they ſell a 


great part of them ground with oil, and tied 
up in pieces of bladder, where they are kept 
till there is a demand for them, which fre- 


- quently does not happen ſoon; and, therefore, 
gives time for their ſpoiling in conſequence of 
this * But to 7 who mix the 


colours 
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colours for themſelves, on their palettes, with 
[the oil, this property 1s not an equal inconve- 
nience, when in a leſſer degree. Only, in 
general, it muſt be obſerved, that colours, in 
Proportion to their tendency to fatten, are flow 
in drying; and when the oil once contracts this 
Nate, it will be a very long time before it will 
become duly hard and firm in the paintings. 
There are two other qualities of colours in 
general that relate only to their teint or hue; but 
which render them nevertheleſs fit or impro- 
per, in a very material degree, for different pur- 
poſes. They are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
WARMTH and COOLNESS: terms which 
indeed are uſed very frequently by painters; 
but for the moſt part, very indefinitely, and 
without any precife or clear meaning. What 
is meant, when properly uſed, by warmth, is 
that fiery effect which a ſmall addition of yel- 
low gives to a true red; and that glowing ap- 
pearance which red imparts to either yellow or 
blue. By warmth, therefore, in red, is to be 
| underſtood a ſmall inclination towards orange; 
by the ſame term, applied to yellow, a like 
| tendency by the admixture of red; and, by 
the ſame, again in the caſe of blue, muſt be 
_ underſtood its ſlightly verging on the purple. 
| By coolneſs, is to be underſtood, the oppoſite 
to warmth. But this term is ſeldom uſed, ex- 
_ cept in ſpeaking of yellow and blue; and there 
it means either the negation of that which 
| cauſes warmth; or a tendency to green, in either 
| eplour, by a flight admixture of the other. 
B 4 The 
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The. ſenſe of the word warmth, when 
plied to colouring or the combined appearance 
of various teints, muſt not be confounded with 
that which it has when ſpeaking of particular 
colours. For there it relates to the producing 

a ſtrong effect, by the diſpoſition or contraſt 
of the colours, or the groſſneſs of the teints; 
and not the qualities peculiar to, or e in 
the colours themſelves. 


Ihe colours which may be uſed i in all the 
8 ſeveral kinds of painting, except ſome peculiar 
EW e, are as follow; | 


"Ginn. 8 


CVermillion. | 1 3 

Native cinnabar. V 

„ - 7 Giga: 

5 Scarlet ochre, 2 e | 

I common Indian red. ee, . 

j / 8 
| 


* 


D. W 
* Carmine. 

_ | Lake. ö 

Roſe pink. 

Red ochre. 

#5 Venetian red. 


CL ASS II. 
Ultramarine. ; 
-j Ultramarine aſhes, 
Pruſſian blue, 
| "Verditer. 
I blue; or, ſanders blue. 


al. | 


| Vice 55 
Litmus; or, — 
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Bugs III. 


s yellow, 

es yellow. 
1 ow ochre, 
Dutch pink. 
Engliſh pink. 
Light pink. 
þ | | 22 
z 1COT, 05 
8 YELLOW, g . Common orpiment. 
; Gall tone. 
| Terra di Sienna ds. 
Turbith mineral. OM 
Yellow-berry waſk. 
Turmeric waſh. 
| Zedoary waſh, 

Crass IV. 

Verdigriſe. 
Diſtilled verdigriſe; or, wth of — 
P 1 uſſian green. 


Terra verte. 


Sap green. 


N PURPLE 7 


| Spas i; os he 


/ 
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CL, ASS vin. 


White flake. 

White lead. 

Calcined hartſnorn. 
Pearl white. N 


rx, | Troy white. 


Egg-ſhell white, 
{lowers of biſmuth, 
CLass IX. 
| Lamp black, 
BLACK. Ivory black. 


Blue black. 
Indian ink. 


Theſe are all the colours at preſent in uſe, 
in this country, in any kind of painting, ex- 
| cept ſuch as are peculiar to enamel. In which 
method of painting, as but few of them are 
capable of combining with glaſs, and enduring 
the neceſſary heat without changing their na- 
ture, or being deſtroyed, others are employed 
more ſuitable to vitrification. ' On which ac- 
count, as the compoſitions for forming the 
ename. colours are very various, and bear no 
particular names, and the management of them 
has very little relation to other kinds of paint- 
ing, I ſhall omit ſpeaking of them till I come 
to treat particularly of enamel painting. 

Of the above enumerated colours, but few 
are in univerſal uſe; . moſt painters having only 
a ſelect ſet out of them, and being, in general, 
unduly prejudiced againſt ' thoſe they reject. 
And ſome of the beſt of them, as ſcarlet ochre, 
terra de Sienna, terra verte, true Indian red, 


a umbre in oil painting, and biſtre and gall 
7 Rones 
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tones in water painting, are, either through 
their ſcarcity; or the ignorance which prevails 
concerning their qualities, at preſent very little 
regarded; though ſome of them were formerly 
in common uſe; and all of them might be ſo 
| with great advantage to the art. 

It is no little impediment to their improve- 
ment in the profeſſion, that painters are not 
more extenſively acquainted with all the ſub- 
ſtances fit for their purpoſes; and more minute- 
ly informed of the good as well as the bad 
qualities of what colours they might uſe. For 
many labour under great diſadvantages for want 
of a more copious choice, and the not being 

better apprized of ſome of thoſe which ſuit 

their own particular manner of working; as it 

would, in many caſes, remove difficulties out 
of their way, by enabling them to produce 
effects by more ſimple methods, and ſuch as 
are alſo more correſpondent to their manner, 
than thoſe they are now obliged to purſue from 7 
their defect of proper colours. jb 

As colours are obtained from very various "TY 
ſtances, the means of preparing them are, con- 
- ſequently, very various: ſome being of a ſim- 
ple nature, and requiring only to be purified, 
and reduced to a proper conſiſtence or texture; 
and others being compounds of different bo- 
dies, to be formed only by complex and ela- 
borate proceſſes. It is therefore very difficult 
to give ſuch general directions, for the making 
every ſort of colour,, as may be intelligible to 
all; the WR to be employed, as well as the 
methods 


* 
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methods to be, purſued, being ſuch as belong 
to different arts and trades. © But as the greater 
part may be done moſt commodiouſly by 
adopting the methods uſed for performing the 
common chymical proceſſes, it is the moſt ex- 
pedient way to treat of them correſpondently 


to ſuch a view. As by that means, any who 


may make themſelves acquainted with the com- 
mon practice of chymiſtry, for which there are 
a number of books that afford ſufficient aſſiſt- 
ance, may eaſily underſtand the whole art of 
making colours, when taught in this manner. 
For the ſake, however, of thoſe who may 
want leiſure or diſpoſition to proceed 'by this 
method, Lwill prefix fuck" a defcription of the 


inſtruments, and explanation of the general 


nature of the operations, as, together with the 


particular directions given in each proceſs, may 
enable even ſuch as are wholly ignorant of 
chymiſtry, if they give a due attention, to get 


over this difficulty. As indeed, without ſuch 


a previous knowledge of the nature of the in- 


ſtruments and operations, it would be imprac- 
ticable to attempt to prepare. foveral of the 
moſt valuable colour s. 

Where, nevertheleſs, ſimple means, and tlie 


uſe of ſuch utenfils as are generally known, 


may be ſufficient to perform what is wanted, 
I ſhall avoid all technical terms, and more 


complex methods of operation; confining my- 


ſelf to ſuch a manner of inſtruction as P 


* * — 


SEG: 
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s E CT. II. 


o the urenfils,. inflruments, Sec. 4 
ſervient to the making and 7 
ring colours. 


Y HE apparatus or ſet of nw &c. 
1 neceſſary for making the ſeveral co- 
tours uſed by painters, conſiſts of a furnace 
for ſubliming vermilion;—another for ſubli- 
ming King's yellow;—a third for calcining ul- 
tramarine, the coal for Pruſſian blue, ochres, | 
&c.—ſublimers;—a pewter boiler with its 
proper furnace ;— a balneum marie; —filters;— 
boards for drying the prgments —levigating 
mills, mortars and peſtles, ſtones and mullars; 
with ſeveral other ſmaller implements ſubſer- 
vient to theſe. 
As ſeveral of theſe implements are in com- 
mon uſe for other purpoſes, and conſequently 
to be had ready made of a proper conſtruc- 
ture, I ſhall only enumerate them, without 
entering on any particular deſcription of them: 
but with reſpect to that part of the apparatus 
which relates to the more ſeeret arts of making 
ſeveral of the colours, and has any thing pecu- 
har in its fabrication, J will endeavour to give 
© ſuch a conception of the proper figure of every 
particular, and ſuch directions for their con- 
ſtruction, as may enable any to procure them 
fo be made by proper WE _ with- 


out 
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out this previous information of the 6 | 
means of performing them, the giving the re- 
cipes or proceſſes alone for making the colours 
would be of very little conſequence: and as, 
moreover, by this method, I avoid the neceſ- 
ſity of repeating frequently the inſtructions for 
thoſe particulars, which when given in a more 
general way will ſerve- W for a mn of 
plicity of occaſions. 

The furnaces are of the moſt difficult con- 
ſtruction of any part of the apparatus for 
making colours; being moſt remote from 
common experience and conception, and yet 
it is indiſpenſibly requiſite that they ſhould 
be completely adapted to the purpoſe they are 
intended for. I ſhall therefore be very parti- 
cular in my directions concerning them; but, 
before I enter on that taſk, it may be previ- 
ouſly neceſſary to teach the manner of ma- 
king a compoſition, which I ſhall. have occaſion 
to direct the uſe: of frequently in my inſtruc- 
tions for the building. them, as well as on 
other occaſions. |] mean the lute for making 
good the junctures that ſuffer a great heat, and 
ſecuring bodies of a tender nature from the 


effects of the fire. This I ſhall call here, as 


is done elſewhere, the fire-lute; the compo- 
ſition of which is as follows: 

« Take of green vitriol, or copperas, any 
« quantity; and put it into an earthen pipkin, 
“of which it may fill only three parts. Set 
it on a common fire, taking care that it 


„ may not boil over, en will be very li- 
able 
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able to happen if the fire burn too briſkly. 
When it has almoſt done boiling, throw in 
more of the vitriol, the quantity at firſt 


thrown in being now ſhrunk and contract- 


ed; and let that alſo boil to dryneſs; re- 
peating this till the pipkin be near fuil of 
the dried matter. Raiſe the fire then round 
it, and let it continue 1n as ſtrong a heat as 
can be conveniently made, till the whole 
contents become of a red colour; after which 
take the pipkin out of the fire; and, being 


cold, break it, and ſeparate the calcined 


vitriol from it. Take then of this calcined 
vitriol, powdered, two parts, of the /coria or 
clinkers of a ſmith's forge, finely levigated, 


—Sturbridge clay or Windſor loom, dried | 


and powdered, —and fine ſand, each one 
part: mix them well together, and then 


. temper them, with the blood of any beaſt, 


till they become of the conſiſtence of mor- 
tar; a twentieth part of the weight of the 
whole of ſhort hair being beaten up with 


them.“ 


The ſeveral furnaces neceſſary for oaliieg 


* finer kinds of colours are; thoſe for ſu- 
bliming cinnabar for making vermilion ;—for ſu- 
bliming King's yellow; and for calcining blood 


Jor making Pruſſian blue, ochre, ultramarine, &c. 


The FURNACE. FOR VERMILION, as well as 


the operation to be performed in it, are of the 
moſt nice nature of any objects relating to the 
art of making colours: it is indeed ſo difficult 
a thing to manage well the manufacture of ver- 


milion, 
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milion, that it is given up in general in this 
country, even when the price of quickſilver 
would make it very profitable; and the greateſt 
part, if not the whole of the conſumption, 
is ſupplieg from Holland: but if any will 
Prepare well the apparatus, as here directed, 
and execute properly the proceſs given be- 
low, they need not doubt, with ſome ex- 
perience, but to be able to carry on this ma- 
nufacture as well as the Dutch. The man- 
ner of conſtructing the furnace may be as 
follow: 
The firſt ſtep muſt be to orient the proper 
tron-work, which conſiſts of bars for bearing 
the fuel,—a frame,—the doors for lighting the 
fire,—a ſtrong plate for ſupporting che brick- 
work over chem, —an iron frame and ſtopper 
for feeding the fire, —and an iron ring for lay- 
ing over the top of the furnace, for the better 
hanging the bodies or ſubliming veſſels in it. 
Ide bars ſhould be of hammered i iron, eight 
in number, eight inches in length, a quarter 
of an inch in breadth, half an inch in depth, 
and fixed firmly by each end, at the diſtance 
of a quarter and an half quarter of an inch from 
each other, into two ſtrong croſs- bars; which 
eroſs- bars muſt be ſufficiently long to admit of 
their ſuffering the brick-work to have good hold 
of them; and muſt be made flat at their ends, 
; on that account. 
I The frame and door af be- alſo of pain 
: ef iron. They may be of the length of 
the" area or fire-place as formed by the bars; 
5 but 
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bot need not be more than four inches high. 
They ſhould be of the uſual form of thoſe 
made for the furnaces of coppers, but ſtronger; 
and it is better to have the latch bigger than is 
common, and carried acroſs the whole door; 
which will give it ſtrength to reſiſt the weight 
of the fuel, that otherwiſe, when the iron 
is ſoftened by violent heat, is apt to force the 
middle part outwards. 

| The iron bar to lay acroſs the frame of the 
door may be three inches in breadth, and 
about three inches longer than the frame itſelf; | 
it may be either of caſt or hammered iron, as 
ſhall be moſt eaſy to be procured. : 
The frame and ſtopper for feeding the fire 
ſhould be alſo of hammered iron; the frame 
may. be four inches long, and three inches 
high. It may be formed of four plates of a 
moderate ſtrength; of which thoſe of the top 
and bottom muſt ſlope downwards towards the 
fire in a parallel; Tap 4 muſt alſo project beyond 
their: joining with t 

their' being fixed in the brick-work. The 
ſtopper muſt be formed of five plates, put 
together in faſhion of a box, (as in the doors 
of portable i iron furnaces) and of ſuch figure 
and proportion as to ſlide into the hole formed 
by the frame, and fill it up exactly, ſo as to 
render that part of the furnace i intire, when it 
is not taken out occaſionally to feed or ſtir the 
fire. The hollow of this box or ſtopper muſt 
be turned towards the fire, and filled with fire- 
1 Ag; a handle muſt be fixed in the middle 


e ſide plates, in order to 
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of the outward part, for the more comme, 1. 
ous uſe of it when hot. | 

The iron ring for hanging the bodies or OY 
bliming veſſels in the fire muſt be made of caſt 
iron. It ſhould be of about four inches depth, 
and of a conic form, converging outwards. It 
ſhould have an outward rim, or margin turn- 
ing off from the ring horizontally, in order to 
its lying on the brick-work of the furnace. 
The diameter of the ring muſt be in propor- 
ion to the ſize of the ſublimers to be hung in 
it: it ſhould be about two inches wider in the 
lower parts than their diameters; and. muſt 
diverge. er - inlarge itfelf upwards half an 
inch. 

The iron-work being thus 0 repared, and a 
"$6.48 quantity of Windſor bricks, and the 
oam they are made of, or Sturbridge clay, as 
well as common bricks, and coal-aſh, and 
eommon mortar, . the dimenſions of 
the furnace muſt then be thus ſettled: 

Take the diameter of the greateſt fublimer 
intended to be worked in it, and add to it two 
inches to allow for the lute, if any ſhould be 
uſed round it; then add twenty-two inches, 
and it will give the diameter of the whole area 
of the, furnace. 
The dimenſions of hs furnace being thus 
fettled, the ground-plan muſt be made in the 
following manner: 

A round of bricks muſt be laid of the 8 
meter of the area of the whole fabric as ſettled 


above, and the bars muſt be laid in the * 
0 
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of it, in their proper poſition; and a line drawn 
cloſe at the back of the furthermoſt crofs- bar, 
which muſt begin a quarter of an inch beyond 
the inſertion of the outermoſt of the long bars 
on one fide, and extend to a quarter of an inch 
beyond the outermoſt bar on the other ſides 
From the extremity of this line, two others 
muſt be drawn, parallel to the ſides of the 
outermoſt bars, and extended to the circular 
line which marks the area of the whole fabric. 
'The ground plan being ſo marked, a cylinder 
of brick-work muſt be raiſed in this circle, 
leaving a hollow ſquare within the lines formed 
as above for the area of the fire-place and aſh- 
hole. This cylinder muſt be carried up about 
eight inches, and may be built of common 
bricks and coal-aſh mortar; but they muſt be 
laid ſolid, that the whole maſs may not ſhrink 
when ſubjected to a great heat. When this 
cylinder of brick-work is raiſed, the bars of 
the fire-place muſt be laid over the innermoſt 
part of the vacuity left for the aſh-hole; and 
the door, with its frame, muſt be alſo placed 
in their proper poſition in the front of the 
bars, which will not be, in this manner of 
eonſtruction, on a level with the exterior ſur- 
face or front of the furnace, as in thoſe of the 
common kind, but only half the length of the 
bars from the centre of the whole furnaces. 
The brick work muſt be then again carried up 
fix inches higher, in the fame manner as be- 
fore; only it muſt be made to take proper hold 
doth of the croſs-bars of the fire-grate and the 
PS C2 1 
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frame of the door; but in this part of the 


fabric, the courſes next the fire ſhould be of 
Windſor bricks, and laid in Windſor loam, or 
Sturbridge clay. 

The fabric being malſed to this height, the 
iron plate prepared for that purpoſe muſt be 
laid over the opening of the brick-work, from 
the top of the door-ftame to the exterior ſur- 
face of the fabric, that the brick work may 


be carried intirely round about, and the cylin- 


der of brick muſt be again proceeded with as 
before; only it muſt be now continued intirely 
round, forming only an area in the middle, 
which muſt be made ſloping from that which 
is to hold the fuel, and muſt inlarge itſelf in 


ſuch manner that in raiſing the furnace eight 


inches high the diameter of the cavity. may 


be equal to the diameter of the ſubliming veſ- 


ſel, with the addition of ſix inches, to allow 
for the ſpace in which the fire muſt come 
round it on each ſide. 

In the laſt courſe of bricks Wicht raiſe the 


fabric to this height, the hole muſt be left for 


fixing the frame that is to form the opening 
for feeding the fire; which muſt be accord- 


ingly placed in it in ſuch manner that the | 


ſlope formed by the upper plates, which com- 


pole it, may incline towards the fire. The 
proper fituation for this hole is in the front of 


the furnace, over the opening leading to Yoo 


| door of the aſh-hole. - 


From this height the kiel be muſt be 


5 carried. up, 860 a aller, cylinder for 


four 
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Four inches more, when a courſe of N of 
which the inner ends are cut ſloping, muſt be 
laid ſo as to contract the circle of brick-work 
to the diameter of the iron ring for ſupporting 
the ſublimer, which muſt be then let into this 


opening left at the top of the furnace, and fixed 


with fire- lute; the bricks ſurrounding it being 
well pointed with the ſame. This part of the 
furnace, from the fire-place to the top, ſhould 
be intirely built of Windfor bricks,. laid with 
Windſor loam or Sturbridge clay. 

: In the laſt courſe of bricks muſt be left an 
opening of four inches length for venting the 
ſmoke into the chimney; over which open- 
ing an iron plate muſt be laid, and carefully 


pointed with fire- ute, that the air may have 


no acceſs to ſpoil the draught. The chimney 
may be about ſixteen or eighteen feet high, 
and the hollow about fix inches ſquare, or 


of an area equal to that, and need not be built 


of a greater thickneſs of bricks than is neceſſary 
| in order to its ſupporting itſelf, 
The FURNACE FOR 8UBLIMING. KING's 
YELLOW muſt have a ſand-pot, as the heat 
of the naked fire would be too great. This 
pot may be of a greater or leſs ſize, accord- 
ing to the quantity of the King's yellow pro- 


poſed to be made; but where there is no 


particular convenience in varying from it, 
the ordinary ſize will be found 5 commo- 
Peu. ; 

The ſand-pot being procured, as linie 
the reſt of the iron-work, according to the 


C 3 | preced- 
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preceding directions given for the furnace 
for vermilion, except the iron ring for the 
top of the furnace, which in this caſe muſt 
be changed into a flat rim of caſt iron of four 
inches breadth, with a groove to receive the 
pot, and ſupport it hanging in the furnace, 
the plan of the furnace muſt be made out in 
the following manner. The diameter of 
the pot being firſt taken, ſix inches muſt be 
added to it, for the cavity to admit the fire 
to come round the pot, and the length 
of two - bricks to allow for the thickneſs 
of the ſides of the furnace; theſe being 
put together, give the diameter of the whole 
furnace. 'To find the due height, the depth 
of the pot muſt be firſt . ; to which 
muſt be added ten inches for the diſtance 
betwixt the pot and the bars; eight inches 
for the diſtance of the bars from the ground, 
with the height of a brick for a courſe that 
muſt be carried round the edge of the pot; 
which being all put together, give, the height, | 
The building may be then carried on, in the 
ſame manner as was before adviſed for the 
furnace for vermilion, till all be completed 
but the laſt courſe; and the rim muſt be then 
laid on the top of the brick-work, and well 
pointed with fire-hute : after which; when 
theſe parts of the furnace are ſo dried as to hold 
well together, the pot ſhould be let down into 
the furnace, where it will hang by its margin 
or turned edge, reſting on the groove made 

for i it in che you” rim; and another courſe of 
bricks 
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bricks muſt then be raiſed, in a continued 
line with the ſides of the ſand-pot, that part 
of them which touches the pot being laid in 
as 5 5 
The FURNACE rox .CCALCINING THE 
PrUSSIAN BLUE, OCHRE, ULTRAMARINE, 
c. may be of that kind commonly called 
a wind-furnace; and may be conſtructed in 
the following manner: Firſt, prepare a ſet of 
bars, which may be a foot in length, and ſix- 
teen in number, with a ſtrong frame and 
door, of which the breadth muſt equal that - 
of the bars, and the height be a foot; as 
alſo a plate, or two ſtrong flat bars, to ſup- 
port the brick work over the door-frame, 
and another to ſupport the brick-work over 
the aſh-hole. A foundation or pedeſtal of 
bricks muſt then be raifed about three feet and 
a half high, and two feet four inches ſquare; 
which may be done with common bricks 
and mortar; and need only, indeed, be four 
walls; the hollow formed by which may 
be filled up with rubbiſh, and floored over 
with bricks or tiles. On this pedeſtal, raiſe 
three other walls; one on each ſide, and one 
.at the furthermoſt end, of the whole brick 
thickneſs, forming an aera betwixt them, of 
the length of a foot, and of the breadth of 
ten inches; of which area the front will neceſ- 
ſarily be open, from the default of the 
fourth wall. Over this opening, in the front, 
lay the bars in the centre of the brick-work, 
and place along with them a plate that 
F C4 e will 
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will reach from their edge to the extremity of 

the furnace, to bear the brick-work which muſt 

lie over that part of the hollow.. Then car 

up the ſides as before, but with four walls in- 

ſtead of three, to incloſe the area of the fire- 
place intirely, taking care that the firſt courſe 
ron good hold of the flat ends of the croſs- 
ars. 

This part muſt 118 eight chen bis 
the bars, and then the door and frame 
| muſt be fixed, and the other ſides carried up 
as before. 

When the building is carried to the height 
of the door and frame, the ſtrong plate muſt 
be laid to hear the brick-work over it; and 

the hollow muſt then be made to converge, 

till it become ſo narrow as to form a chim- 
| ney, of which the area of the cavity may be 
| fix inches ſquare, or it may be turned into 
a funnel, or flue, to communicate with any 
other chimney, if ſuch there be ſufficiently 
near. But, as a wind- furnace demands a ve 
conſiderable draught, if the flue be made 
from it into the chimney of any other furnace, 
which may not happen to be at work when 
there is occaſion to uſe this, care muſt be taken 
to ſtop the chimney of the other furnace, be- 
low the admiſſion of this flue into it, to pre- 
vent a falſe draught, which would otherwiſe 
intirely deſtroy its effects on the wind- furnace; 
and for this end regiſters ſhould be always 
0 to the flues, or chimneys below where 
he e enter, of each furtuices whenever 


tw 
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two or more vent themſelves into the Aids 
common funnel. 
' SUBLIMERS muſt be of SY and may be 
generally had ready made of a proper figure 
at the glaſs-houſes, where glaſſes are blown for 
- the common chymical purpoſes. They muſt 
be inquired for under the name of bodies, or 
cucurbits, which name they bear when ap- 
plied to medicinal uſes. They ſhould be choſen 
of a ſpheroidal form; neither the conical ſhape 
in which ſome, nor the oval in which others 
- are made, being ſo commodious for ſubliming 
colours as a longiſh ſpheriod; but where they 
cannot be obtained of this figure, an oval my 
be diſpenſed with. 
The magnitude of the ſublimers muſt be 
determined by the quantity of matter to be 
ſublimed, and the dimenſions of the furnace; 
but thoſe uſed in ſand-pots ſhould be always 
at leaſt two inches leſs in the diameter than 
the pot in which they are to be placed; and 
thoſe uſed in the naked fire ſhould never be 
more than four inches leſs. in diameter than 
the iron ring of the N in which they are 
| to be hung. | 

Where vermilion is SHIP in great quan- 
tities, earthen ſublimers are uſed; but we ſhall 
ſpeak of them in their proper place. 5 

A PEWTER BOILER is neceſſary for boiling 
Gebe brazil, or other woods, French ber- 
ries, &c. for making lake, brown pink, Pruffian 
blue, and many other pigments. It is requi- 

* that this metal ſhould be uſed for it, we 
; Ccaule 
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| cauſe iron and copper, as they will neceſſarily 
be corroded in a greater or leſs degree by the 
ſaline ſubftances requiſite to be uſed for making 
| {ſeveral ſorts, are extremely injurious to the co- 
lours, and ſhould therefore never be ſuffered 
to approach the finer kinds. 

The form of this boiler may be cylindrical, 
1 a bottom making a ſection of a ſphere, 
Its dimenſions ſhould be three feet in depth, 
and one diameter: but this may be varied, as 
the quantities of colours propoſed to be made 
may vary the occaſion. At the height of about 
two feet muſt be joined to it a ſtrong margin 
or rim, by which it may be hung in the fur. 
nace; and a little above, muſt be two bow 
handles oppoſite to each other, by which it 
may be lifted in and out of the furnace, Ihe 
whole muſt be wrought ſtrong, as there will 
be frequent occaſion to move it, when contains | 
ing a conſiderable quantity of Auid. 

The furnace for this boiler muſt be con» 
ſtructed in the following manner: 

A rim of iron, ſuch as was before directed to 
Wo uſed for hanging the ſand-pot, together with 
the other iron-work, muſt be firſt procured. 
The diameter of the boiler being taken, as alſo 
its depth below the rim by which it is to hang, 
the proceeding in the fabrication may be the 
ſame as that of the furnace for the ſand-pot, 
till the iron rim is to be fixed; when the courſe 
of bricks, which is raiſed upon the rim in that 
kind of furnace, muſt be in this wholly omitted. 

It is s not improper, however, to allow two inches 
| more 
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more diſtance in this furnace betwixt the boiler 
and the fire than was directed for the ſand-pot, 
becauſe the boiler may otherwiſe be more liable 
to be melted on any negligent treatment. When 
the boiler is uſed, it 1s to be lifted into the fur- - 
nace, and hung by the rim, which muſt reſt in 
the groove made for that purpoſe in the iron 
rim; and if it is to be emptied while the fur- 

nace is hot, it ſhould always be lifted up with 
two or three gallons of fluid remaining in it; 
otherwiſe the bottom will be melted by the heat 
of the furnace: and, as the round figure of the 
bottom renders it not proper for ſtanding of it- 
ſelf on the flat ground, a baſs-work haſſock 
or cuſhion ſhould be made, ſinking in the mid- 
dle correſpondently to the form of the bottom 
of the boiler. 


'A PEWTER BOWL, with a handle of proper 15 


length, ſhould be had to the foregoing boiler, 
for lading out any matter boiled in it; as like- 
| wiſe an inſtrument of the ſame metal, made 
like a poker, but with a flatter end, for ſtirring | 
about any ſolid matter that may be put along 
with fluids into the boiler. _- | 
'RETORTS are uſeful for ſome purpoſes in the 
making colours; and glaſs receivers of various 
ſizes for many. They may both be of the 
form in which they are uſually found ready 
made at the ſhops and glaſs-houſes; but it is 
proper to have ſome receivers very large, and 
with necks ſo wide, that the hand may be. in- 
troduced into them to clean them thoroughly. 


A BAL- 
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A BALNEUM MARLE, or aaa 
bath, is likewiſe neceſſary. It may be made by 
fitting a tin boiler, formed like the pewter one, 
to the above deſcribed furnace; but it need 
only be a foot in depth below the rim for hang- 
ing it in the furnace, and only one inch in 
height above. To this boiler, a pewter veſſel 
for containing the matter to be evaporated 
muſt be adapted. It muſt be at leaſt two inches 


leſs in diameter than the boiler, and muſt have 
a rim like that of the boiler, by which it may 


reſt on the edge of the. boiler, hanging in its 


2 U Rey 


Proper FILTERS are extremely requiſite fos 
the preparation of many pigments. They 


mould be made of pewter, in the form of the 


common earthen cullenders, but with more, and 


larger holes; and their ſize ſhould be ſuch as 
| admits of their interior ſurface being wholly 
covered by a ſheet of filtering paper, when 


laid into them. Their edge ſhould be turned 
outwards, ſo as to form a margin or rim, by 
which they may Ne. ag a proper frame over 
the tubs, or other veſſels, which are to receive 
the liquid they filter; and this frame may be 
only two narrow pieces of wood, of ſufficient 
ſtrength to bear the weight of the filter and 
its contents fixed together by two other eroſa 
pieces, at ſuch diſtance, that the filter may 


Juſt paſs betwixt the four, and hang by the 


rim. For theſe filters muſt be provided 
proper paper; as alſo linen cloths to lay 


per or under the _ occaſionally. The 
* | kind 
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Kind of paper fit for this purpoſe is that called 
bloom or filtering paper; but care mult be taken 
in the choice it; for it is difficult to find, 
in common ſtationers ſhops, ſuch as will even 
moderately well anſwer the end. 


For coarſe colours, ſuch as roſe pink, fan- 


nel bags may be employed for expedition. 
They ſhould be made in the form of pudding 

bags; and are called when applied to the ſame 
Purpoſe in medicine, Hippocrates's fleeve. 
They ſhould have proper frames for fixing 
them, which may be made of three ſticks or 
wooden rods, fixed together at ſuch a diſtance 
that the bag being hung upon them by three 
loops faſtened to it, may have its mouth or 
opening ſubtend to-a due width for n in 
| the: matter to be filtered. 

Long boards muſt be likewiſe rgelidad for 
drying colours. They ſhould be made of ſound 
wood, and: very well plained; and it will be 
Man better, if the ſurface be made ſtill ſmoother 

varniſhing them with ſeed lac: varniſh, 

 Chalk-ſtones are alſo proper on ſome occa- 
ſions, for expidition, for the drying ultrama- 
* rine; Pruſſian blue, waſhed ochres, and ſeveral 
other kinds; but they muſt never be uſed for 
lake, carmine, or any colours made of vegeta- 
ble matter; for the alkaline quality of chalk 
may be very detrimental. to ſuch colours, 
Where Pruſſian blue is made in very great 
quantities, there is a particular apparatus uſed 
for drying it; but we ſhall of that in its 


proper place. 8 
5 >; I 
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The levigation of colours, being of the moſt 
general uſe of any operation, is likewiſe re- 
quired in many caſes to be moſt perfectly per- 
formed; and, therefore, proper inſtruments 
ſubſervient to it are extremely requiſite. Hand- 
mills, and ſometimes even horſe- mills, are uſed 

for groſſer ſorts of pigments, or where very 
large quantities are to be diſpatched: but, as 
they are to be had of the proper workmen, 
duly conſtructed, it is needleſs to deſcribe 
them here. In the caſe: of vermilion, mills 
of different degrees of fineneſs are requiſite: 
and that through which it is laſt paſt ſhould be 
of ſteel, and the moſt cloſely ſet that can poſ- 
ſibly be wrought. But for this end, inftruc- 
tions here are unneceſſary, as dependence muſt 
be had on thoſe who are the proper makers 
of ſuch machines; and who will ſucceed beſt - 
in following their own methods. The mullar 
and ftone are generally uſeful, and ſhould 
alone be depended on, at leaſt for completing 
the levigation after the grinding them in the 
mills, whenever the colours are of any great 
value or nice uſe. Baſons ſhould kkewiſe be 
provided'for/waſhing'over the ern accord- 


S bs to the manner ere deſcribed. | 
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o ;he general operations Jaller vient 70 
the making or preparing colours. 


HE operations ſubſervient to the making 
1 and preparing colours, are /ubl/mation,— 
calcination—-ſolution,—precipitation;—; On : 
Hon, —and /evigation. | 
As the practice of moſt of theſe operations 
is confined at preſent, in a great degree, to the 
purpoſes of chymiſtry, and therefore very little 
underſtood by any, except thoſe who concern 
themſelves in that art, I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
plain them, as far as they relate to the prepara- 
tion and treatment of colours. I ſhall alſo give 
fuch general directions for the performing 
them as may take away the neceſſity of repeat- 
ing, on every occafion, thoſe particulars which 
accur in almoſt all the procefles that partake 
of the ſame nature; but with reſpe& to ſuch ' 
erations as are more commonly known and 
practiſed, I ſhall only touch on them in a more 
general way, without entering into minuter | 
U regarding them. | 


Of fublimation.. | 


| SUBLIMATION ir the raiſing folid bodies in 
Fer by means of heat ; htc fumes. are 


nun collected 128 condenſation either 4 
F4 
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the upper part of the ſame veſſel where they a are 
raiſed, or in others Properly adapted to it for 
that purpoſe. 
-: he end. of ſublimation i is, either to ſepa- 
rate ſubſtances from each other, in order to 
the purification of one of them, or to mix 
them more perfectly than can be effected 
without ſubjecting them to ſuch a degree of 
heat as will neceſſarily render them volatile. 

The means are, to put the matter, whether 
ſimple or compound, into a proper veſſel or 
ſublimer, and there give it a due heat, by 
placing it in a ſand-pot, or the cavity of ſome 
furnace where the naked fire is required; in 
doing which the following particulars are the 
moſt material objects of attention. 

The firſt care muſt be to provide glaſſes of 
the kind above-mentioned, page 25, and of a 
due ſize, which muſt be regulated, as was be- 
fore mentioned, by the quantity of matter to 

be ſublimed, and by the dimenſions of the 
ſand- pot, or 60 of the furnace where they 
are to be uſed. 

The ſublimer 7 5 fr making King! 8 yellow, 
or for any other. operation to be performed in 
a ſand-pot, need no previous preparation. But 
thoſe to be uſed for vermilion, which muſt be 
placed in the naked fire, ſhould be firſt well 

coated with the fire-lute; and a rim of the 
ſa ne matter muſt be worked round the coat at 
about two-thirds of the height of the ſublimer, 
to ſupport it in the iron ring when let down into 
the cavity of the furnace This coat of lute 
„ 8 | ſhould 


* 
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mould be laid on of ſuch thickneſs that it may 
be about half an inch thick when thoroughly 

„and if it be laid on at ſeveral diſtances of 
tine, ſo that the firſt covering of the glaſs may 
be pretty dry before the ſecond be put on, it will 
be the better; but great care ſhould be taken 
that the whole be of ſufficient dryneſs before 
the ſublimer be let down into the furnace, 
and that the rim of lute fit well the iron rim; 
for otherwiſe ill ſucceſs will moſt likely attend 
the proceſs of the operation. In default of the 
fire-lute; the following may be ſubſtituted in 
its place for the coating ſublimers, and is in- 
deed, on account of its cheapneſs, moſt com- 
monly uſed, though greatly inferior to the 
other with reſpect to the ſecurity of the glaſſes. 

Take of Windſor loam, or very good com- 
« mon loam, fine ſarid, and dung of horſes 
“ which feed on hay, each equal parts; tem- 

« per them with water, or the blood of any 
« beaſt, and beat them well together.” 

To fx the ſublimers in the ſand- pots, an 
inch and half, or two inches of ſand muſt be 
firſt put into the pot, on which the ſublimer 
muſt be gently ſet; the pot muſt then be filled 
with ſand up to the brim, and the matter to 
be ſublimed muſt be put into the ſublimer 
through its neck or mouth, which muſt be 
afterwards covered by a piece of tile, or flat 
:glaſs, laid looſely upon it. | 
The ſublimers uſed without a ſand-pot muſt 
be fixed in the cavity of the furnace, by let- 
tn : gra through the ring of iron on the top 
51. I. D of- - 
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of the furnace, till they hang by the rim of 
lute, © After which the joint, formed by the 


rim and ring, muſt be made good by pointing | 


with the fire-lute; which muſt, however, be 
of a dryiſh confiſtence, and uſed ſparingly, 


Teſt it moiſten the Jute: of which the rim. is 


made, and cauſing it to give way, occaſion 
the ſublimers' pas 18 into the fur- 
nace. ' 
The ſublimers ink fixed, Fg Gans 8 
be lighted, but muſt be kept in a moderate de- 
gree till the lute be thoroughly baked; when, 
being increaſed, the matter will rife in fumes, 
and form itſelf in a cake on the upper part of 
the glaſs. This may be urged forwards. by 
raiſing the fire as ſtrongly as it will bear to be 
without forcing the fumes out of the mouth of 
the ſublimer; which, if it appear to happen, 
muſt be remedied as quickly as poſſible by 
abating the heat, But proper 'care muſt be 
taken that the mouth of the glaſs or ſublimer 
be not choaked up by the ſubliming matter; 
for which reaſon, the tile, or piece of glaſs 
which covers it, ſhould be lifted up at proper 
Intervals, and an opening made, with the end 
of a tobacco-pipe, into the cavity of the ſu- 
blimer. On the neglect of this caution, the 
glaſſes are very liable to be, burſt by the rare- 
faction of the fumes, on the fire's burning 
briſkly. When no more fumes ariſe, which 
may be known by the abatement of the heat 
in the upper part of the ſublimer, notwith- 


| — the fire be equally * airy opera- 
| "tion 
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tion may be concluded to be completed, and 
the furnace being ſuffered to cool, the ſubli- 
mer muſt be taken out and benen, and the 
cake of ſublimed matter in the upper part of 
the glaſs collected, obſerving carefully that it 
be kept free from the droſs or capui mortuum 
1 nh in the bottom, 


Of 1 


| CarcinarION 5 is the operating on Ah karger, | 
4 means of heat, ſo as to produce ſome change 


| either in their texture or colour. 


| Calcination is ſometimes performed by ex- 
poſing ſubſtances to the fire with as great ex- 


tent of ſurface as poſſible; as in the caſe of 


lead for converting it into the red lead or mi- 
nium, and antimony to prepare it for its con- 


verſion into glaſs. In other caſes it is per- 


formed by putting the ſubſtances into a cru- 
cible, or other fuch veflel, in a more collected 


body, and furrounding the veſſel with fire; 


and there is a caſe indeed, viz. that of the 
maſticot, where bringing it near the fire will 
be ſufficient. . 

The red lead, red ache; and antimony for 


making the glaſs, being calcined in large quan- 


tities by thoſe who make it their ſole buſi- 


neſs, and have large furnaces like ovens con- 
ſtructed for theſe particular purpoſes, I ſhall be 


leſs explicit with regard to them; as it will 


be ſcareely worth while for any, but thoſe who 
5777 it on as a groſs manufacture, to concern 


2 them 
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themſelves with them, unleſs as a ſpeculative 


experiment. | 
The calcination other Gees for. the 


Preparation of colours may be performed by 


Putting the matter into a crucible, and placing 
it in a common fire; or, where greater heat 


or room is required, in the wind- furnace de- 


ſcribed, p. 23, where the fire muſt be raiſed 
round it, and continued of ſuch a degree, and 
for ſuch a duration as the occaſion may * 
neceſlary. 

This may be underſtood to be all that is re- 
quiſite where calcination is ordered in the 
proceſſes below given, without any particular 
direction for the manner of performing it ; 


but where ſuch direction is needful, it will be 
found to be inſerted as each occaſion OCCUTrs. 


Of folution. 


SOLUTION is meant the reducing any 
1 body to a liguid ate by means of another, 


into which, being put, it is melted or Mes 


uſelf alſo into a ſtate of fluidity... | 
his is e y the ſimply putting 


one body to the other and mixing them well 


together, except. in ſome caſes where heat 1s 


neceſſary to expedite the effect. 


When therefore bodies are ordered i in the 


- proceſſes below given to be diſſolved in others, 
it is only to be underſtood that they are to be 


put together, and ſtirred or ſhaken at proper 
tea, till the ſolid OI be melted. But 
where 
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where that appears to proceed too ſlowly, the 
veſſel muſt be put into a proper heat to ac- 
celerate the operation, though this heat ſhould 
be always underſtood to be leſs than will make 
water boil, except where the e * EX 


peg directed, 


1 precipitation 5 


- PrECIPIT ATION ic the re-ſe tharating a eld 
bad from any fluid one, in which it is diſſolued 
or: melted, by the addition of a third body, which 
is. capable of producing that fea, As for ex- 
ample, if ſeed- lac be diflolved in ſpirit of wine, 


and water be added, the ſeed-lac will be precipi- 


tated, that is, ſeparated from the ſpirit in which 
it was diſſolved, and reduced to the ſtate of an 
impalpable powder, which will ſubſide to the 


| bottom of the veſſel containing the mixture. 


The means of precipitation are therefore 
equally ſimple with thoſe of folution, there 
being nothing more required, than to put the 
matter, which is to ſuffer the precipitation, 
into a proper veſſel, and to add that which is 


to cauſe it; and when the effect is produced, 
to ſeparate the fluid from the ſolid body pre- 


cipitated, by pouring off what can be ſo parted 


5 it, 700 draining off the reſt 1 in a ee | 


-"0F Abe 5 
FixrRATIOx, though a very ſimple opera- 


ton, yet when it 1s required to be done through 


D 3 paper, 
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paper, and great quantities of fluid are to be 
filtered, demands ſome nicety and judgment 
in the management of it; otherwiſe accidents 
are very hable to happen, "which retard greatly 
the work, and occaſion frequently much delay 
and trouble, eſpecially with thoſe who are 
unpractiſed in it. 
The end of filteration is of two kn the 
one to free fluids from any ſolid bodies of a 
culent nature with which they are mixed; 
the other, to ſeparate any precipitated powder, 
or other ſolid body, from ſuperfluous fluid. 
The means muſt be varied accordingly. In 
the firſt caſe, paper, if it be of a right kind, 
is ſufficient; in the other caſe, a coarſe linen 
doth muſt be put over the paper; otherwiſe, 
in taking the filtered matter out of it, parts of 
the Paper will unavoidably mix themſelves 
with: it, and irremediably foul it. | 
Where filtering through paper is neceflary, 
e tlie pewter 'cullenders, deſcribed p. 28, will be 
found extremely, commodious. But great care 
muſt be taken to accommodate rightly the 
paper to the cullender, as well as to pour the 
matter very Howly. into it at firſt, till it be 
well ſettled ; for on negle& of this cau- 
tion the paper will be very apt to burſt, and 
delay the operation, by fouſing the ve Is with 
the unfiltered matter. If, as frequently hap- 
pens, the paper which is procured prove of 
a bad texture, and want tenacity to bear the 
weight of the fluid poured into it; or when 
the fluid itſelf may be of a very relaxing nature, 
a and 
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and weaken the paper, a coarſe linen cloth 


ſhould be always uſed with the paper, what- 


ever the intention of the filtering may be. For, 
though the fluid will paſs faſter through paper 
alone, yet much time will be ſaved from 
adding the linen, by preventing the trou- 
bleſome accidents that will elſe unavoidably 
occur. „ : | 

In filtering large quantities it will be fre- 
quently found, that, after the paper has been 
or ſome time ſoaked in the wet, the operation 
will proceed very ſlowly: the ſwelling of the 
ſubſtance of the paper, as well as the foulneſs 


of the fluid, diminiſhing, and at laſt choaking 
up the percolating pores of the paper. When 


this is the caſe, the paper ſhould be always 
changed as ſoon as it is perceived that the filter 


ceaſes to run moderately; for, otherwiſe, che 


operation becomes intolerably tedious. 
Where great quantities of more ordinary 


colours are made, ſuch as roſe pink, the kind 


of Pruſſian blue uſed for paper-hangings, or 


other ſuch groſſer kinds, the flannel bags men- 


tioned, p. 29, may be uſed; as the filtering 
ſuch great quantities of fluid through paper 


Vould be almoſt an endleſs labour. In doing 


this, nothing more is required than to hang 


the bags on the frames by their loops, and to 
feed them with the matter to be filtered; only 


the firſt quantity which runs through, being 
apt to be foul, muſt be returned into the 


bag, till it be perceived that the fluid come 
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\ 3 Of evaporation. 

| EVAPORATION, or the. reducing moi ft bodies 
to dryneſs by an arti ificial heat, where it is not 
required to be in balneo marie, may be perform- 
ed by boiling in any commodious veſſel, till the 
matter be freed from all humidity; the veſſel 
being fed with a freſh ſupply as the fluid ap- 
pears to be diminiſhed. | But in the caſe of ve- 
getable or animal ſubſtances, where they are 
to be evaporated to dryneſs, or to a thick con- 
ſiſtence, as in the artificial gall-ſtones, lake, or 
brown pink, it ought to be performed in bal- 
neo marie. This is done by putting the veſſel 
containing the matter into another filled with 
water, and kept of a boiling heat; for, by this 
means the ſubſtances are prevented from burn- 
ing to the veſſel as they grow dry, which would 

other wiſe unavoidably happen. 
The evaporation in balneo marie may 
ee erformed in the veſſels I have 
deſcribed, p. 28, by fixing the tin boiler in 
the furnace, and hanging the pewter veſſel in 
it by the rim; the remaining cavity of the tin 
boiler being filled with water, and made to 
boil till the matter be brought to a proper dry- 
neſs or conſiſtence. This is all that is requi- 
ite where the quantity of matter remaining 
after the evaporation is large; but, where it is 
ſmall, it is better to uſe ſome ſmaller veſſel; as 
it would be ſo diffuſed on the ſides and bottom 
of the pewter one as would render it difficult 
| to 
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to be collected. The beſt expedient for this 


is to uſe a China baſon of a proper ſize, and 
to hang it by packthread to two ſticks laid 
; a- croſs the edge of the boiler, and fixed at a 
proper diſtance from each other, by two other 
ſticks tied to them croſs-way; by which little 
machine the baſon may be ſuſpended in the 
boiling. water; and being fed with the fluid 


to be evaporated, as proper room appears in it 


for a freſh, ſupply, will perform the office ex- 
tremely well. But where the quantity of fluid 
to be evaporated is great, though the remain- 


ing matter. when dry be ſmall, a previous eva- 


poration by the naked fire may be uſed till 
the quantity be properly reduced; taking care 
that the matter do not acquire ſo thick a con- 
ſiſtence as may ſubject it to burn to the ſides 
or ue of the boiler. 


Of levigation and waſhing « over. 


Lev GATION of colours, where great quan- 


tities are in queſtion, is performed in hand and 
horſe-mills; but this fails to produce ſo per- 
fect an effect as the mullar and ſtone which 
is uſed in all other caſes; the aſſiſtance of a 
peſtle and mortar being indeed taken in the 
caſe of glaſs and hard bodies to prepare them 
for the mills or ſtone. 

The method of uſing theſe n kinds of 
inſtruments, as well as the conſtructure of the 


inſtruments themſelves, are ſo well known 


that is needleſs to dwell on any particulars 
6 | ___— 


* 
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regarding them, But the other method ſube 
ſervient to the intention of levigation (that is 
to ſay, to the reducing pigments to a due de- 
gree of fineneſs as powders) called waſhing over, 
being leſs generally underſtood, atid yet of the 
. greateſt utility for procuring many colours in 
the moſt perfect ſtate, I will explain fully 
the manner of ne it, which is as 
follows; 

The matter intended to be brought by 
«. this operation to an impalpable fineneſs, 
“ muſt be firſt well levigated, or if it be a 
body of a chalky texture, as the ochres bro- 
„% ken to a groſs powder by pounding, then 
jet it be put into a deep baſon almoſt full 
« of - very clean water, and there well ſtirred 
* about. Having reſted a ſhort time, that 
the groſſer parts may fink to the bottom, let 
„the water, together with the finer parts yet 
fſuſpended in it, be poured off into another 

“ baſon of the hn kind, and ſuffered to ſtand 
at reſt till the powder has totally ſubſided 
and left the water clear. Let as much of 
„ this water as can without diſturbing the 
<«< ſediment be then poured back into the firſt 
_  baſon, and let the ſtirring, decantation, &c. 
e he repeated as before, as often as ſhall be 
found \neceſfary to ſeparate all the powder 
& that is of ſufficient fineneſs. The remaining 
* groſſer part may be then again ground, and 
„ the ſame treatment continued till the whole 
« of the matter be obtained in that ſtate. This 
We a is, however, in ſome caſes to be 

- repeated 
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4 repeated ſeveral times before the colour can 
„ be rendered ſo perfectly fine as may be 
„ wiſhed; but when it is duly executed, pig- 
„ments may be reduced to the moſt impal- 
„ pable powders with great eaſe, even though, 

„ like vermilion, they be of the moſt obdurate 
« texture, and the ochres, or any ſuch bodies 
of a chalky or clayey texture as grow ſoft 
„ in water, may be freed from ſand, ſtones, or 
other impurities, and rendered of the higheſt 
0 degree of fineneſs, even without any pre- 
vious grinding. Where great quantities of 
matter are to be waſhed over, as in the caſe 
of ochres, common Indian red, &c. tubs muſt 
be had to ſupply the place of baſons, and 
* lading with a bowl-diſh muſt be uſed in- 
&s ' Read of n or pouring offt 


| of. the nature and prepare of 
|- particular colours. 


Cu Ass I. Of red colours, 
| Of vermilion, | 


; YERMtLION is a bright ſcarlet pig- 
ment, formed of common ſulphur and 
quickſilver, previouſly prepared by a chymi- 
; cal | Proceſs into a — called fa#itions 
i | cinnabar. 
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cinnabar. It is one of the moſt uſeful colours 
1 in every kind of painting, except enamel or on 
i= _ glaſs; as it is of moderate price, ſpends to 
| great advantage in any kind of work, and 
ſtands or holds its colour extremely well. It 
may be prepared in great nnn by the 
following Pee 

Take of quickſilver eighteen pounds, of 


Kc, 


flowers of ſulphur fix pounds: melt the ſul- 


„ phur-1n an earthen pot, and pour in the 
quickſilver gradually, being alſo gently 
warmed, and ſtir them well together with 


the ſmall end of a tobacco-pipe. But if 


from the efferveſcence, on adding the lat- 
ter quantities of the quickſilver, they take 
fire, extinguiſh it by throwing a wet cloth 


(which ſhould be had ready) over the veſ- 


. ſel. When the maſs is cold, powder it, ſo 
that the ſeveral parts may be well mixed to- 


gether. But it is not neceſſary to reduce it, 
by nicer levigation, to an impalpable Rate, 
Having then prepared an oblong glaſs body, 


or ſublimer, by coating it well with fire-lute 
over the whole ſurface of the glaſs, and work- 


ing a proper rim-of the-ſame round it, by 
which it may be hung in the furnace in ſuch 
a manner that one half of it may be expoſed 
to the fire, fix it in a proper furnace; and 
let the powdered maſs be put into it, fo as 


to nearly fill the part that is within the fur- 
nace, a piece of broken tile being laid over 
the mouth of the glaſs. Sublime then the 
contents with as ces a heat as may be 


« uſed 
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4 uſed without blowing the fumes of the ver- 

e milion out of the mouth of the ſublimer. 

„When the ſublimation is over, which may 
| & be perceived by the abatement of the heat 


towards the top of the body, diſcontinue 
ee the fire; and, after the body is cold, take 


. jt out of the furnace and break it; collect 
e then together all the parts of the ſublimed 
„ cake, ſeparating carefully from them any 
„ droſs that may have been left at the bottom 
Sof the body, as alſo any lighter ſubſtance 
that may have formed in the neck, and ap- 


&* pears to be diſſimilar to the reſt. Levigate 


© the more perfect part; and, when reduced 
e to a fine powder, it will be vermilion pro- 
„ per for uſe; but on the perfectneſs of the 
| * levigation depends, in a great degree, the 


« brightneſs and goodneſs of the vermilion. 


In order therefore to perform this, it is ne- 

' © ceſſary that two or three mills of different 

„ cloſeneſs ſhould be employed, and the laſt 

© ſhould be of ſteel, and ſet as finely as poſſible . 
according to what has been before men- 

* tioned in ſpeaking of the apparatus for 

„ making vermilion, Section II.“ | 


Where great quantities of vermilion are 


manufactured, it is a practice, for the ſake of 

cheapneſs, and to ſave the labour of coating, 
with ſo much care, glaſs ſublimers with lute, 
to have earthen ones made of the ſame ſort of 
clay as that employed for long necks. When 
this is done, theſe ſublimers ſhould be of a 


{ Dberolili figure, and about an inch leſs in 
their 
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their leaſt diameter than the ring of the Gao. 
nace in which they are to be hung; they muſt 
alſo have a rim worked at about two-thirds of 
this height, of the ſame matter they are made 
of, by which they may hang in the iron ring, 
as the glaſs ſublimers, by means of the rim of 
lute. It is much the beſt way, however, to 
give them a coat of good common loam, ſand, 
and horſe dung. Indeed, except for the ſake 
of curioſity, or where none that is genuine 
and good can be otherwiſe procured, it is 
never worth while to go through the proceſs 
for making vermilion where great quantities 
are not to be prepared; for it is both trouble- 
ſome, expenſive, and very precarious with re- 
gard to the ſucceſs of the 08 to make 
{mall quantities. 

The perfection of vermilion is to be of a 

bright colour, and of a great degree of 

— and that is moſt eſteemed which 
moſt inclines to a crimſon hue. Theſe appear- 
ances, beſides the rendering it more advanta- 
geous for the purpoſes to which it is employed 
in painting, are the readieſt proofs of its bein 5 
neat. 

Vermilion, when pure, will ſtand very well, 
whatever vehicle it be uſed with, and may 
therefore be depended upon for eee 
he niceſt purpoles. 

It is very uſual; T might almoſt 5 general, 
for dealers to ſophiſticate vermilion with red 
lead, which renders it very liable to change, 


| _—_ loſe its brightneſs, as the red lea is apt to 
SS turn 
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turn black, whether uſed with oil or water. 
This adulteration, when made in a greater 
degree, may be perceived by the difference in 
colour betwixt the ſophiſticated and pure. For 
the red lead being conſiderably more of the 
orange hue than the vermilion, renders it leſs 
crimſon : but to detect with certainty the fraud 
of mixing red lead with the vermilion, both 
with reſpect to the general fact and the pro- 
portion, the following means may be uſed. 

« Take a ſmall, but known quantity of the 
00 vermilion ſuſpected to be adulterated, and 
„put it into a crucible, having firſt mixed 


. * with it about the ſame quantity, in bulk, of 


charcoal duſt ; put the crucible into a com- 
„ mon fire, having firſt covered it with a lefler 
« crucible inverted into it, and give a heat 
& ſufficient to fuſe lead; when the crucible, 
being taken out of the fire, ſhould be well 
„ ſhaken, by ſtriking it againſt the ground. 
If the ſuſpected adulteration has been prac- 
* tiſed, the lead will be found reduced to its 
metalline ſtate in the bottom of the crucible, 
and being weighed. and compared with the 
* qoantity, of cinnabar that was put into the 
< crucible, the proportion of the adulteration 
cc 

c« 


. may be thence. certainly known; but if no 


lead be found in the crucible, it may be 


#6 ſafely inferred that no red lead had been 
®* commixt with the vermilion.“ 


It is very neceſſary that vermilion ſhould 
be extremely well levigated, as it both contri- 


[bates to its brightneſs and — further in 
the 
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the work; and this can ſcarcely be effectuated 
by mills without the ſubſequent uſe of the mul- 
lar and ftone, though it has been uſual for 
preparers to paſs it off as it comes out of the 
mill ; but whoever would have vermilion in 
perfection, eſpecially for painting carnations or 
mixing with white, ſhould improve its fineneſs 
by N 4 over. 


of native + cinnabar. 125 


Native: cINNABAl is a piginent com- 
e of quickſilver and ſulphur; and there- 
fore differs in nothing from vermilion but in 
the manner of its production, and the being 
ſometimes of a more crimſon colour. Some 
perſons of intelligence have, however, doubted 
whether there be any native cinnabar ſuffici- 
ently bright and clear for the uſes of painting, 
and conſequently whether all that is brought 
hither from the Eaſt, or ſaid to be ſo, be not 
factitious; there being none found in the 
European mines which can give reaſon to 
think otherwiſe. Native cinnabar is found na- 
| turally formed in the earth, though ſeldom; ſet- 
ting aſide the doubt here mentioned, ſo pure as 
to be fit for the uſes of painting, at leaſt with- 
out being purified by ſublimation ; which ope- 
ration, being probably not well known to thoſe 
who have any, concern in the finding it, has 
not been hitherto praftiſed, as far as appears. 
On this account native cifinabar has as yet 


been ſcarce and dear; a * part af what has 
x | been 


* 2 
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been fold as ſuch, having certainly been facti- 
tions ; but the crimſon colour of ſome quan- 
tities and the miſtaken notion that it would 
ſtand bettet than vermilion, becauſe it was a 
natural production, Rave made it to be coveted 
by painters who are curious in colours. It is, 
however, never worth their while to be ſolici- 
tous about it, as it never excels the beſt ver- 

| miliofi in brightneſs, and as that may be like- 
wiſe rendered equally crimſon, if the proportion 
of ſulphur be made only as one to ſix or ſeven 
of the quickſilver. Moreover, if there really 
were ally ſuperiofity, with regard to ſtanding of 
the native cinnabar to the other, there never 
could be any certainty of having it genuine. 
When native einnabar is uſed as a colour, 
there is no other preparation neceſſary than a 
careful levigation, which may be beſt per- 
formed with water on the ſtone ; but whoever 
would have it in the moſt perfect ſtate, muſt - 
ſuperadd walhitig over to the grinding. It has 
been uſiial to waſh' this colour, as well as ver- 
milioti, in urine, juice of lemon, and other 
fluid ſubſtances ;- but there is not the leaſt al- 
teration to be made in it by any ſuch means, 
if it be pure, for the reaſon before given with 
reſpect to vermilion. 858 


red lead, or minim. 


Rep 1 A5 is lead calcined, till it acquire a 
Proper degree of colour, by expoſing it with 
a large ſurface to the fire. 
Vol. 1. E f The 
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The bright orange colour of red lead might 
5 it valuable in painting, if it would and 
with certainty in either oil or water ; but it is 
ſo ſubje& to turn black when uſed with oil, 
| and even ſometimes when with water, that it 
is by no means fit to be truſted either alone or 
mixed with any other colours where the ſtand- 
ing well is of conſequence ; except in hard 
varniſhes, indeed, which, locking up the pig- 
ments from the air and moiſture, renders their 
colour durable in almoſt all inſtances, For this 
reaſon red lead is ſeldom now employed in oil, 
nor very frequently in water, but for very 
groſs purpoſes, or to make a ground for ver- 
milion, which being ſlightly ſpread upon it, 
will go much farther than on any other ground. 
But even this is not adviſable where it is de- 
ſired the colour ſhould ſtand for a long time. 
The goodneſs of red lead may be diſtin- 
guiſhed "by the brightneſs of its colour; for 
whatever it is adulterated with, will of are 
diminiſh it; and it is on this account not ſo 
liable to be ſophiſticated as white lead, ver- 
milion, and ſome other pigments. The 
adulteration, however, where any is ſuſpect- 
ed, may be eaſily detected by the 1 aa. 
means. 
Put an ounce of e is ſuſpected i into a 
© crucible, with an equal bulk of charcoal 
% duſt, mixing them well together. Place 
« the crucible | in a common fire fufficiently 
&« hot to melt lead, covering it. with another 
6 ſmaller crucible. inverted | into it, Continue 
; it 
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* it! in the fire for ſome time, and then take 
it out, and ſtrike it againſt the ground. 
The red lead will then be reduced to its me- 
A tallic ſtate; and being poured out and freed 
from the charcoal duſt, may be weighed 
„ when cold, and will ew by its deficience 
* ww eee of adulterating matter.“ 


of ere ocbre. 


cn denn 18 his n earth, or 


0 rather iron, which is the baſis of green vitriol, 
| ſeparated from the acid of the vitriol by cal 
eination. It is of a broken orange ſcarlet co- 
. lour; but for its great certainty of ſtanding, 
in vrhich it equals any of the native ochres, and 
its extreme great ſtrength and warmth either 
as a ground or in the ſhades of carnations, it 
7 is nevertheleſs very valuable. It may be uſed 
as a colour in any kind of painting (but in 
enamel it turns to a tranſparent yellow like 
brown pink, if the flux be ſtrong) and is eaſily 


e in tlie following manner: 
© Take of green vitriol or coppetas any 


| « quantity, and being put into a crucible, of 
L 2 which it will fill two thirds; ſet it on a 


* common fire to boil (taking care that it do 
© noÞ boil over) till the matter be nearly 
, When it will be greatly diminiſhed 


13 * in u quantity. Fill then the crucible to the 

L ſame height again, and repeat the boiling 
hs "and repleniſhing, till the crucible be filled 
1 | E 2 


with 
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« with dry mattes Take it then from this 


fire and put it into the wind-furnace; of, if 
the quantity be ſmall; it may. be continued 
in the ſame fire, the ebals being heaped up 


round it. Let the contents be. calcined: 


there till they become of a red colour when: 
cold, which muſt be examined by taking 
a little of the matter out of the middle, and 


ſuffering it to cool; for ſo long as it re- 


mains hot the red colour will not appear, 
though it be ſufficiently calcined. When 
duly calcined, take the ochre out of the eru- 
cible while hot, and put it into water, in 
which the parts of the broken crucible may 


be ſoaked likewiſe, to obtain more eaſily 
what  ſhall- adhere to them, and flir | the 
ochre well abeut in the water, that all the 


remaining vitriol may be meſted out of it. 


Let it then ſettle, and when the water a 


pears elear, pour it off and add a freſh 


quantity, taking out all the broken pieces 
of the erueible, and proceed as before, 


repeating ſeveral times this treatment with 


freſh quantities of water. Then purify the 


ochre from any remaining foulneſs by waſh- 


ing over; and, having brought it to a proper 

Nate of dryneſs, by draining off the fluid 
by a filter, in which the paper muff be 
covered with a lingn _— e 1590 ane 
© x page | 5 ö 
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The coMMoON INDIAN RED meant here 
is of an hue verging to the ſcarlet ; but the true 
Indian red (of which I ſhall fpeak below) is 
greatly 1 to the purple, among which | 


| colours it may be well claſſed. 

This common kind has been introduced as a 
N counterfote or | ſubſtitute for the real kind 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies; and has, by its 


cheapneſs and ſerving equally well for common 


; purpoſes, prevented that from being brought 


over for a long time. So that the true teint of 


the original kind, being in ſome meaſure for- 


8 8 this has 3 gradually made to vary 


om it, till it is in fact a quite different colour; 
But though the common Indian red will not an- 
ſwer the ends of the true kind, it is yet a ve 

uſeful colour for many other purpoſes; and is 

therefore, on account of its ſtanding, wr 
warm, though not bright colour, much uſed 
as well in finer as coarfer paintings in oil. As 


it is made of the caput mortuum. of vitriol 


after the diſtillation of agua förtis and oil of 
vitriol, it is afforded at a very moderate price, 
and may be thus managed. 


< Take of the caput mortuum, or ochre left 


in the iron pots after the diſtillation of agua 
*« fortis from nitre and vitriol, two parts, and of 


« the caput mortuum or colcythar left in the 1e | 


* necks after the diſtillation of oil of vitriol, 
hos one part; break the lumps found among 


E 3 ; ham” 
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< them, and put them into tubs with-a good 
“ quantity of water, and having let them 
e ſtand for a day or two, frequently ſtirring 
„them well about, lade off as much water as 
« can be got clear from them, and add a freſh 
„quantity, repeating the ſame treatment till 
“4 all the ſalts be waſhed out, and the water 
come off nearly inſipid. The red powder 
e which remains muſt then: he waſhed. over, 
and, being reed from the water, ne out to. 
- 6 dry. 
„ When this is deſigned for nicer 3 
eit ſhould be waſhed over again in baſons; 
i the groſs manner of lading it out of one 
„ “ tub into another not fitting i it always com- 
5 7 pletely to ſuch ends.. 
As it is now difficult to procure the caput 
mortuum left after the diſtillation of oil of vitriol 
from green vitriol, the oil of vitriol being 
now for the moſt part made from ſulphur, the 
reſiduum of the diſtillation of agua fortis when 
made with green vitriol may be uſed alone; 
but in this caſe the matter ſhould be firſt cal- 
cined in the wind-furnace, p- 2 3 to give: it a 
more W hue. 12 32 5 
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Of Venetian __ 
. 

„ AN RED is a native _ chro maticr 
inclining to the ſcarlet than the crimſon hue : 
it is not far different from the common Indian 
red, but fouler, and may therefore be eaſily 
. from mixing common red ochre 2 
7 the 
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the colcothar or caput mortuum taken out of 
the aqua fortis pots, and waſhed over. 


As it is generally uſed by houſe-painters | in 
| imitation of mahogany, it requires no other 
reparation than to be well ground with the 
oil with which it 1s uſed ; but when, as Is 
ſometimes the caſe, it is uſed in miniature 
e it mould be carefully waſhed over. 


© Spaniſh brown, or ken red, is a native 
Lt found in the ſtate, and of the colour in 
which it is uſed; it is nearly of the ſame co- 
lour with the Venetian red, but fouler.- It was 
probably from its name brought originally 

m abroad, and was then moſt likely of a 
finer kind; but what is now uſed is the pro- 
duce of our own country, being vos up In ſe- 

veral parts of England. 

It is uſed for grounds and primings for coarſe 
work by! houſe-painters, and by colourmen in the 
preparation of the cloths for pictures and other 
coarſe work, but ſeldom in any more delicate 
paintings. Tt therefore needs no other prepara- 
tion than freeing it well from ſtones and filth. 

Though if any, who may be deſirous to uſe 
it for nicer purpoſes, want to have it in a more 
perfect ſtate, they may make it equal in fineneſs 
and purity to any other ee whatever, 

by waſhing over. And if they can render it- 
uſeful to them with regard to the colour, W 
ey * on its * equally with any 


+ > other 
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other pigment whatever, being a native ochrqus 
earth, of which kind none are ever known to 


fail, whether they be uſed of their natural n. 
or changed by calcination. | * 


Of calcined, or „ terra hs Sienna. 


The TERRA DI SIENNA is a native ochra 
brought hither from Italy | in a tate in which 
it is naturally found. It is yellow originally, 
(of 1 its qualities in which ſtate we ſhall treat 
in its proper place below). but when mode- 
rately calcined it becomes an orange red, 
though not very bright. Being, however, 
ſemi-tranſparent i in oil, it is of great uſe where 
a ſtrong brown red ſhade 1s wanted, as in the 
face in portrait painting, and gn many other 
occaſions. 

The calcination may be pefiarmed by! Jut- 
ing lumps of it, either in a crucible, or n ed 
in a common fire, and continuing. it there till 
the colour be changed from yelloy to red in 
the proportion wanted; Ky which it muſt | 
be well levigated and waſhed over. | 
It is ſcarcely ever uſed but in oil painting, 
having no advantage for other purpoſes | over 
Pigments much more eaſily obtained. 
| 1B di Sienna admits of no adulteration, 
if it be had in the ſtate in which it is naturally 
found, which is that of hard lumps. It may 
be diſtinguiſhed from other ochrous n by 
its eee | 


With 
5 
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With reſpect to the goodneſs of terra di 
ia, we have but one kind brought here, 
all difference therefore of one parcel from 
another muſt lie in their being more or leſs: 
pur E. . 


Of carmine. 


' Canminz i is a bright toon colour,. and 
is Fe of the tinging ſubſtance of cochineal 
brightened with agua fortis, by a proceſs ſimilar. 
to that uſed for dying ſcarlet in grain. It is of 
great advantage in painting as well in water as 
varniſh, both on account of its beauty and 
ſtanding well; but it will not mix with oil. 
ſo as to have the due effect in that kind of 
painting: 
| The preparation of this colour i in perfection 5 
is kept a ſecret by thoſe who prepare it. The 
b part of what 1 is uſed here is brought 

om France; what is made in England not 
5 ſtanding well in general, but being apt to turn 
purple on the addition of any kind of white, or 
even with the ſweat of the hands or face. 
Mr. Godfrey, the chymiſt, is nevertheleſs poſ- 
ſeſſed of a method of preparing it entirely free 
from this Wieck and ? have ſeen ſome parcels 
made by him which were equal to the beſt 

French I ever ſaw. The ſuperiority of the 
French cartnine, as well as of the ſcarlet dye, has 
been attributed to ſome qualities i in the air and. 
water of France ; but nothing is more abſurd 


"as this „ee, as the air has very little 
| | concern 
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concern in the production of carmine; and 
the qualities of the water, if different, might be 
artificially changed. But the difference itſelf 
betwixt the Engliſh and French carmine, 
which does not lie in the beauty of the co- 
lour, but in its durableneſs and fixt nature, 
_ clearly.evinced a diverſity i in the preparation ; 
and Mr. Godfrey's ſucceſs leaves no room to 
doubt but that the carmine may be equally 
well made in this country, when we are tho- 
roughly maſters of the art. The extenſion of 
this art would be a conſiderable ſaving to the 
public, as at preſent we buy of France the far 
greateſt part of what is conſumed ; which is 
more than can be eaſily imagined, rl we re- 
collect how frequent the uſe of red is grown 
among the Engliſh ladies; and that this is al- 
moſt the only ſubſtance uſed in this country as 
4 -red paint for living faces. 
I The compilers of the new French Cyclo- 
pedia have given two or three old recipes for 
the preparation pf this colour; and afterwards 
recommended another, as preferable to them, 
taken from Kunckel; which, on examination, 
is only a proceſs for making bad lake of ſcar- 
let rags. But rather than to inſert ſuch imper- 
fect inſtructions for the making an article of 
great conſequence, , as may delude thoſe who 
are earneſt in their purſuit of this art into a 


_ fruitleſs expence of time and money, or to 


reveal ſome information which I owe to the 
confidence of a friend; to his diſadvantage, 
I chooſe to be ſilent on this * till I can 
| obtain 
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dls a ſatisfactory recipe by means which 
leave me at berty' to publiſh it without breach 
of honour, 


2 o lake. 


LAKE is a white earthy body, as cuttle- 
fiſh-bone, the baſis of alum or chalk, tinged 
with ſome crimſon vegetable dye, ſuch as i 
obtained from cochineal or Braſil wood dif- 
ſolved or taken up by means of ſome alkaline 
ſalt, and precipitated on the po by the addi- 
tion of ſome acic. 

Lake is uſed in all kinds of painting (except | 
enamel) but particularly in oil, where it ſup- 
plies the place of carmine, which does not at 
all agree with that vehicle. It is valuable 
both for its brightneſs and crimſon teint, 
which makes it uſeful for carnations to the por- 
trait painters ; for ſkies to the landſcape, or ſhip 
painters ; and for flowers to thoſe who paint 
Rill life. Its tranſparency in oil renders it alſo | 
of great ſervice in glazing, as it is called, over 
vermilion; and in painting ſcarlet draperies, | 
and the red parts of the lips; and its acquiring 
a dark hue by this tranſparency, when uſed 
without the addition of any opake pigment, 
gives it an unrivalled excellence in the ſhades 
of red draperies or other ſimilar caſes. Not- 
withſtanding theſe meritorious qualities, lake 
is not at preſent univerſally approved; nor 
without reaſon; for there is a defect which 
makes it to be frequent! y rejected where its uſe 
3 | can 
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can be avoided. This defect is the uncertainty 
of its ſtanding, when Prepared i in that manner 
which moſt-conduces to its perfection in other 
reſpects. For though ſome parcels will hold 
their colour entirely well, yet others prepared in 
the ſame manner, as far as art can aſſure it, will 
fly in adegree that makes the uſe of it deſtructive 
to any painting; and if this defect be effectually 
remedied, as it may be by ſecuring the tinging 
particles by gums from all attacks of the air, 
pet that is generally at the expence of the 
| brightneſs and tranſparency z ; the earth, which 
is the baſis of the pigment, being locked up 
by the gums, and rendered incapable of being 
combined intimately with, or imbibing the oil. 
Beſides the perfections of lake, which it may 
have in common with other colours, there is yet 
another that relates only to itſelf. This is the 
inclining to the ſcarlet hue, which makes it more 
valuable for almoſt all the putpoſes which it is 
applied to, and where this quality Joined to the 
others happens to be found in it, there is ſcarcely 
any limits to be ſet to its value with eminent 
painters of any kind, as was ſhewn in the in- 
ſtance of a parcel made by an unknown perſon, 
ſuppoſed to be a member of the Royal Society, 
and vended by one Stocks, then a colourman 
in Newgate-ftreet, which was afterwards ſold 
by ſome of thoſe who purchaſed it of him at 
two guineas an ounce. ' 
Lake was moſt probably made from the 
colcur found in the grains of the ſtiek-lac, 


from whence 1 it ſeems to have taken its name. 
gy But 
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But i it may be made from a great variety of 
ſubſtances which afford a crimſon tinge, though 
at preſent it is ſeldom prepared from any other 
than cbchineal, ſcarlet rags, and Braſil wood. 
The beſt of what is commonly ſold is made 
from the colour extracted from ſearlet rags, 
and depoſited on the cuttle-bone, which may 


be done in the following manner. 


14 "Take:is. pound de beſt prarbathes, 


« and, having diſſolved them in two quarts - 


« of water, purify; them by filtering through 
«* paper; add then to this ſolution two more 
« quarts: of water, and having put in a pound 


4 of ſcarlet ſhreds procured. of the tailors, 
® (for they muſt be entirely clean) boil them 
in the pewter boiler, deſcribed p. 25, till the 
« ſhreds appear to have wholly loſt their ſcar- 


« [Jet colour. Take them out of the ſolution 
and preſs them well, dipping them after in 
« water and preſſing them again, that all the 
* fluid they have imbibed may be got from 

4 them, in order to be put back to the reſt. 


Take then another pound of the ſearlet 


« ſhreds; and repeat the like treatment of them 


© in the fame folution, as alſo a third and 


« fourth pound. While this is doing, diſſolve a 
« pound and half of cuttle-fiſh-bone in a pound 


K 22 ſtröng aun fartis in a glaſs receiver; add- 
*. ing mare of the bone, if it appear to pro- 


+. duce any ebullition. in the aqus fortts, and 
5; having ſtrained off this ſolution through flans 
neh, pour it into the other by degrees, ob- 

* Texving whether it produce any efferveſcence 


n 5 r on 
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© on putting in the laſt quantity; which if it 
do in any great degree, more of the cuttle- | 
« fiſh-bone muſt be diſſolved in agua. fortis, 
. and the ſolution very gradually added till no 
« ebullition appear to be raiſed by it in the 
i mixture. If this be properly managed, the 
fluid will ſoon become clear 'and colourleſs, 
« and the tinging particles extracted from the 
* ſhreds,” together with the cuttle-fiſh-bone, 
* will ſubſide to the bottom and form a' crim- 
« ſon ſediment, which is the lake. The wa- 
« ter muſt then be poured off; and two gal- 
„ Jons of hard ſpring water muſt be put to 
© the lake, and welt ſtirred about to mix 
them. This being likewiſe poured off, 
„ after the lake is again ſettled to the 
bottom, muſt be replaced by another two 
„ gallons; and the ſame method muſt be re- 
peated four or five times; but if hard water 
cannot be procured, or the lake appear too 
„ purple, half an ounce of alum ſhould be 
added to each quantity of water before it 
« be ufed. When the lake is thus fufficiently 
e freed from the ſalts, it muſt have the water 
„ rained from it in. a filter covered with a 
C «--linen-cloth, which has been fo worn as to 
. & have no knap er down remaining on its ſur- 
2 face. After the lake has been drained to 1 
<«. proper dryneſs, it muſt be dropped on clean 
. boards, by means of a proper funnel, 
5 2 through which the drops being fuffered to 
i et rape and reſt on the board at proper diſt- 
2:28 ances, 1 will become n or Cs 
n 1 mlilds; 
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« mids; in which form the lake muſt be 
4 ſuffered to ary, and the Preparation is then 

“ completed.” 
If the lake thus prepared be of a deeper 
colour than be deſired, the proportion of 
ſcarlet ſhreds may de diminiſhed; or, if 
it be wanted yet deeper, they may be in- 
creaſed. 

This lake, when the proceſs ſucceeds well, 8 

15 will be very bright, and will ſtand equally to 


i= any whatever; but it is not ſo tranſparent and 
* fit for glazing as that where earth of alum is 
0 the baſis. 
* Lake may be Prepared from cochineal in the 
f following manner. 
\6 Take two ounces of cochineal, and boil 
'0 «It; gently in a quart of clean water. Filter 
e: the ſolution through paper, and then ad to 
of « it-two ounces of pearl-aſhes diſſolved in half : 
50 & a pint of warm water, and then filtered alſo 
de * through paper. Make then a ſolution of 
it 2 cuttle-fiſh-bone, - as in the above proceſs : 
ly and to a pint of it add two ounces of alum 
er 8 diſſolved i in half a pint of water. Put this 
4 * mixture gradually to that of the cochineal 
t6 * and pearl-aſhes, as long as any ebullition 
i- appear to ariſe; and proceed as to the reſt 
1 according to the n of the above pro- 
an Rds © So RD | 
el, This Jake will be very 3 1 luckily, ma- 
naged, and will ſtand extremely well; it will 


alſo be very a the cochineal and an- 
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Projeration if beauti 2 lak from rat wed 


« Take of Braſil wood (not coloured in 


© the grinding by the addition of pearl-aſhes) | 


© three pounds, and bot] it an hour in a ſo- 


e lution of three pounds of common falt and 


e three gallons of water, and then filter the 
« fluid through 


“filtered ſolution of common falt tinged with 
the colour. Make alſo à ſblutibn of three 
pounds of the beſt pearl-aſhes in a gallon 
« and a half of water, and purify it by filter- 
s ing; put this to tlie other fatally? till the 


. whole of the olout appear to be precipitat- 
& ed, and leave the fluid clear and colourleſs; 


« but if any appearance of purple be ſeen, 


* 9 + freth quantity of the ſolution of alum 


degfees; till à feartet hue” be produced. 


The proportion'of alüm muſt, however, in 
.« this eaſe be nicely adjeſted; for a ſinall 
© exeefs-will cauſe part of the tinging matter 
© to be diffolved again, which” will appear 
= hy tlie fluid's being co2oured ; and in ſuch 


6 eſe; à Balance muſt apaitt be made by 
* the addition of a ſmall quantity of the ſolu- 
* Hof of pearkaſfles. When the fluid is 
e thus tegderec dear of colour, and the ſedi- 


©: ment; being ſubſided; appears of a crim- 


44 ſon teint tending to ſcarler, tlie directions 


n » + & | - 8 5 in 


| paper while, hot; Prepare | 
4 then a ſolution of five pounds of alum in 
ec three gallons of water, which add to the 


Grads end „ Ars 
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ie in the firſt proceſs muſt be followed i in every 
$6 point.” | 
This lake cannot be lied; in for . 
painting in gil or water; but 1 in varniſh, or 
for any Other purpoſe, where it is defended 
from air, it is ſuperior to any other whatever, 
on account of its great brightneſs and tranſ- 
parency. 
6 may ba Zane ſafe, however, with re⸗ 
ſpect to ſtanding, if half a pound of ſeed-lac 
rl added to the ſolution of pearl-aſhes, and 
diſſolved i in it before its purification by the fil- 
ter; but, in this caſe, two pounds of the wood; 


and 4 proportionable quantity of the common 


ſalt and water, muſt be uſed in the colour d 
ſolution. This will produce à lake that will 
ſtand well in either oil or water, and will 
ſometimes be extremely beautiful, but it is 
not ſo tranſparent! in ou as Fallout the ſeed- 
ac; | 
The like with Brafil wood may be made 
allo with the addition of half an ounce of 
annatto to each pound of the wood, which 
will render it much more fourles where 
it is ſo wanted. But the annatto muſt be 
diffolved in the ſolution of pearl - aſnes; and 
not in that of the common La along with 
wood. 

The goodneſs of e cannot he poſitively 
known but by the actual trial of it, which, 
with reſpect to its ſtanding, requires ſome 
time ; but its other qualities may he more eaſily 
judged Zi, 
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may be eaſily proved by grinding a little of it 
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With reſpect to the brightneſs, its there 


on a palette or ſtone, with white lead and oil; 
where it may either be judged of by the me- 


mory of thoſe who are very converfant in the 
uſe of it, or by comparing it with a ſample of 
any other. In relation to the tranſparency, it 


is alſo eaſy to judge of it, by grinding a little 


in the ſame manner, with oil only, where a 


muddineſs will be perceived, if the lake be in 
the leaſt opake; or a little of it may be put in 


this ſtate, on the glaſs of a window, where its 


thickneſs or clearneſs will of courſe be apparent 
the minuteſt degree. This indeed is the 


only method uſed in general by colourmen for 
deciding on all the qualities of lake; but it is 


| vey inconcluſive with regard to any but tranſ. 


arency. In reſpect to the ſtanding of lake, 


it is much more nice and difficult to deter- 


mine; and indeed there can ſcarcely be any cer- 


tainty about it but by actual experience. The 
eolourmen having put a ſmall quantity of any 


Which they are deſirous to try on a window, in 


the manner juſt before mentioned, let it ſtand 


a proof, as they conclude, of the badneſs, or of 


33 


there for ſome time to ſee if the colour fly. 
Other perſons think they have a more ex- 
peditious and certain, though leſs known me- 
thod, by trying it with the juice of lemon; 
which, if rhe juice turn the lake to an orange 
colour, or make any other change in it, gives 


the contrary, if no alteration be produced. But 


1 of theſe methods are — for it 
is 


a, — 


„ PTT 


— 
* 


» 4 7 1 


? 


Shea uſed. in a picture; though the ſtanding 
the juice of lemon is ſome preſumption that 
the Jake will hold its. colour, and the being 
altered by it is a rf certain proof of the 
contrary ,. 

here is another defect, Sith reſpect. to ſome 
purpoſes, which is apt to be found i in lake; it 


by grinding ſome. of it in the gil, and keeping 
e proper time in bladders. When, if it 
be found to, have. this fault; it may be deemed 
utterly unfit for the uſe of colourmen. If, ne- 
vertheleſs, it have no other bad qualities, it is 
not at all the worſe for, this, with regard to 
thoſe who have no occaſion to keep colours in 
bladders, but mix them as wanted on the palette. 

There i is another kind of lake brought from. 
China, which 18 extremely beautiful; but as it 
will not mix well with either water or oil, tho? 
it diſſolves entirely in ſpirit of wine, it is not 


to. This lake has, by ſome unaccountable 


thoſe who paint in water, and has, indeed, 
been ſo ns 

written .« on the uſe of water colours. But 
there is not the leaſt affinity | betwixt it and the 
real fafflower; which is the dried flowers of 
the carthamus or baſtard faffron, and is a well 
known e, as being a common dying 


drug. 
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1 raQicable to prepare lake which will under= 
del theſe teſts, and yet. not ſtand well 


5 the fattening i in oil. This can be only known | 


of any uſe in our kinds of painting hither- 


blunder, got the name of 2 oflower among 


d in more than one pariiphlet 
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i 


Of rofe lake, commonly called roſe pink. 


R658 PINK is a lake like the former, except 
that the earth or baſis of the pigment is prin- 
cipally chalk, and the tinging ſubſtances ex- 
tracted from Brafil or Campeachy (commonly 
S505, 


called Peachy) wood. | 


As it never can be expected to ſtand when 
uled with oil or water, it is ſeldom employed 
for. any purpoſes but the coarſe work of houſe- 
painters, or for paper-hangings, unleſs ſome- 
times with varniſh, where it is ſecured from 
fiying, and, when beautiful, may be diſtributed 


| for lake. | 


Roſe pink may be prepared in the following 
Take Brafil wood ſix pounds, or three 
rigs of Braſil and three of Peachy wood. 

oil them an hour with three gallons of wa- 
« ter, in Which a quarter of a pound of alum 
e js diſſolved. Purify then the fluid by ftrain- 
& ing through flannel, and put back the wood 


66 
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into the boiler, with the ſame quantity of 
„ Alain, and proceed as before; repeating 


« this a third time. Mix then the three 
«quantities of tincture together, and evapo- 
« fate them till only two quarts of fluid re- 
, which evaporation muſt be perform- 


„main; which ion muſt! 
ed firſt in the pewter boiler, and after- 


« 'wards'in the balneo.mariz, deſcribed p. 28. 
« Prepare in the mean time eight pounds of 


* 


„ chalk by waſhing over; a pound of alu 


&« being 
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« being put into the water uſed for that pur- 


„ poſe, which, after the chalk is waſhed, muft 


* be poured off, and ſupplied by a freſh 
„ quantity, till the chalk be freed from 
* the ſalt formed by the alum ; after which 
ce jt muſt be dried to the. conſiſtence of 

« ſtiff clay. The chalk and tinQure as 


above prepared, muſt be then well mixed 
“ together by grinding, and afterwards laid 
© out to dry where neither the ſun nor cold 


« air can reach it; though if it can be 


* conveniently done, a gentle heat may be 
„ uſed.” 


The goodneſs of roſe pink lies chiefly in the 
brightneſs of the colour and the fineneſs of its 
ſubſtance ; which laſt quality depends on the 
waſhing well the-chalk. The more the hue 


of roſe pink verges on the true crimſon, that is 
to ſay, the leſs Purple! it is, the greater its ens 


Red ak, 


RED OCHRE is a native earth; but what 
is commonly uſed is made red by calcination ; z 
being yellow when dug out of the earth, and 
the ſame with the yellow ochre commonly | 


uſed. It is chiefly brought from Oxford- 


thire, where it is found in great plenty, and 
burnt afterwards, by thoſe who prepare it, in 
large ovens. The quality it has, in com- 


mon with other ochres, of ſtanding infalli- 
bly, renders it very uſeful, as well in the more 
delicate as in coarſer paintings in oil, notwith- 


25 ſtand⸗ 
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Randing i it is not bright. But in order to its 
being fit for nicer purpoſes, it ought to be 
waſhed over; though for others, it may be 
uſed in the ſtate in which it is found in the 
Hops. : 

The cheapneſs PF 5 adi gendem it ſcarcely 
wortli while to adulterate ! it; but, either from 
ſuch practices, or from the difference of their 
natural ſtate, ſome parcels are greatly better 
than others. The. marks of goodneſs | are 
brightneſs of colour, and the being of a crum- 
bly chalky texture, ſhewing no gritty rough- 
nes when rubbed betwixt the e 3 5 


7 . 5 4 8 ——ä 6 


CLASS IL Of blue colours, 
of ultramarine 


Ur is a preparation of cal- 
cined /apis: lazuli. It is, when perfect 


an extreme bright blue colour, with a tran{- 
parent effect in oil, and in ſome degree in 
Water, and will ſtand, when ufed in painting, 
without the leaſt hazard of flying, with what- 
ever vehicle or N it be mixed. For 


theſe reaſons, ultramarine is of the higheſt 
value in every kind of painting, being equally 
ſerviceable in all, even in enamel; and though 


: the invention of Pruſſian blue, on account of 
its much lower price, has greatly leſſened the 
uſe of i it, yet this excluſion of 1 it {RI be con- 
F | ſidered 


; 
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fidered as an injury to painting in general, as 


the ſkies of landſcapes, and many other parts 


of modern pictures, ſhew the loſs of it by 
their changing from a warm, or clear blue, 
to a faint greenith or olive teint. 

There have been a great variety of methods 
taught and practiſed for preparing the ultra- 
marine. The older methods were, after a 


calcination in a crucible, to mix a compoſition 


of pitch, reſin, Burgundy pitch, ſoap, wax, 


and other ingredients, and to form a paſte of 


them with the calcined matter. This paſte 
was then put into water for ſeveral days, and 
afterwards diſſolved, by ſucceſſive quantities of 
warm water poured on it, till it let go the 
colour of the calcined /apis lazuli, which was 


recovered by the ſame means as is directed for 


the waſhing over colours in p. 42. This me- 
thod however of employing a variety of ingre- 


dients in the cement was not only unneceſ- 


fary, but injurious to the colour, which was 


never perfectly freed by the warm water from 


them ; and for this reaſon, the methods have 


been continually varied by thoſe who have at- 


tempted to prepare this pigment. I ſhall how- 
ever give the beſt of the more modern, and 


ſubjoin one of older date, which I believe, 


nevertheleſs, to be equally good, e not 


near ſo troubleſome. 


„ Take the Lapis laguli, and break it into 


00 very ſmall pieces, or rather a groſs powder. 
% Put it into a crucible, and cover it ſecurely, 
to prevent the coals from falling amongſt it. 
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44 


Calcine it then with a ſtrong fire for an 


e hour if there be any large quantity, or leſs 
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time in proportion, and quench 1t, when 
taken out of the fire, in vinegar; Rirring 


5 them well together, and ſuffer it to remain 


in that ſtate for a day or two. Pour off 
then the vinegar, except what may be ne- 
ceſſary for moiſtening the calcined /apis lazuli 
in grinding, which operation it muſt then 
undergo, in a mortar of flint or glaſs, till 
reduced to the greateſt degree of fineneſs 
thoſe means may effect. But, if it appear 


ther ſhort calcination, and quench it a ſecond 
time in vinegar. The vinegar muſt then 
be waſhed off from the powder, by the 
* putting it to ſeveral ſucceſſive quantities of 


« clean water; each of which muſt be pour- 


ed off when the Japris laguli has been well 


« ſtirred about in them, and is again ſettled to 


« the bottom. It muſt then be ground on a 


porphyry ſtone, with a muller, till it be per- 


; fectly impalpable, and then dried; in which 


5 it is duly prepared to mix with the 


« following cement. — Take of Burgundy 


. Vente nine ounces,—of white 'refin, and 


enice turpentine, ſix ounces,—of virgin 


a wax one ounce and a half,. and of linſeel oil 


* one ounce and a quarter. Mix them to- 


gether by melting in a pipkin over the fire; 


« and ſuffer them to boil till they acquire ſo 
e ſtiff a confiſtence that, being dropt into wa- 
y ter : WADE of this boiling best, they will not 


2 ſpread 
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fpread on the ſurface of it, but form a 
Sound maſs or lump. The cement be- 
ing thus formed, may be poured out of the 

pipkin in the water, and made into cakes 
or rolls for uſe. Of this cement, take an 
equal weight with that of the. caleined api 
lazuli, and melt it in a glazed earthen pip- 
kin; but not ſo as to render it too fluid. 
Then add to it the calcined matter by very 
flow degrees, ſtirring them together with 


an ivory ſpatula till the whole appear per- 


fectly mixed. Being thus mixed, heat the 


compoſition to a ſomething greater degree, 


and caſt it into a large baſon full of cold 
water. When it has cooled to a conſiſt- 
ence to bear ſuch treatment, knead it well 
like the dough of bread, with the hands rub- 
bed over with linfeed oil, till all the parts be 
thoroughly incorporated with each other. 


Then make the maſs into a cake, which 
may be either kept till ſome other conve- 
* nient time in cold water, or immediately 
* proceeded with in the following manner, 
Put the cake into an earthen diſh or baſon; 
the bottom of which ſhould be rubbed 


with linſeed oil, and pour on it water of 


the warmth of blood. Let it ſtand a quar- 


ter of an hour; atid as the water ſoftens the 


cake, it will not loofe the fineſt part of the 


calcined matter; which, on gently ſtirring 
the water, but without breaking the cake 


or ſeparating it into lefſer parts, will be 
eee in the water; and muſt be pour- , 
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„ ed off with it into another veſſel, The 
460 quantity of water muſt be then renewed, 
% and the ſame operation repeated a ſecond or 
third time; and as the maſs appears ſlack 
«< in affording | the colour, it muſt be moved 
“ and' ſtirred, in the manner of kneading, 
with the ivory ſpatula, but not broken into 
„ fragments or ſmall parts; and when fo 
„ much of the colour is extracted as to 
render it neceſſary for the obtaining more, 
the heat of the water muſt be increaſed 
to the greateſt degree. The quantities of 
„ the calcined matter (which is now the 
s ultramarine) that were firſt waſhed off, 
and appear of the ſame degree of deepnek 
« and brightneſs, may be put together, and 
the ſame of thoſe: of the ſecond degree, 
* the laſt waſhings making a third. The 
vater being then poured off from each of 
e theſe parcck, put on a lixivium formed of 
two ounces of ſalt of tartar, or pearl-aſhes, 
« diflolved in a pint of water, and filtered 
« through paper after the ſolution is cold. 
«© This lixivium muſt be put on boiling hot, 
« and the ultramarine ſtirred well about 1 in it, 
„ and then the mixture ſet to cool. The 
% powder being ſubſided, the clear lixivium 
4 muſt be poured off, and clean water put in 
“ its place, which muſt be repeated till the 
+. whole of the ſalts of the lixivium are waſhed 
« away. The ultramarine muſt afterwards 


„ be dried, and will be then OE prepared 
* for uſe.” 18 
* Anothq 
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. Another method of purifying the ultra- 

# marine from the cement may be uſed, which 
is the pricking the yolks of eggs with à pin, 

4 and moiſtening the matter to be purified 
with the ſoft part that will run out, and 
working them together in a glaſs or flint 
mortar; after which the mixture muſt be 
put into the lixivium, and RN wich 
as is above directed. | 
“In order to free the ultramarine PEO that 
« part of the water which cannot be poured 

off from it without carrying away part of 

« the powder, let it be put in a deep pot, ſuch 

«ag the cups made for coffee, After the 
4 whole is poured off that can be without loſs, 
ſet the pot ſo on a table or ſtand that ſtrings 
4 put into it may hang below the bottom. 
„ Then take three or four thick threads of 
4 loofe twiſted cotton, and having wet them, 
put one end of each into the fluid; and let 
© the other, being brought over the edge of 
's the pot, hang three or four inches below 
e the bottom of it. By this means the water, 
« being attracted by the threads, will drop 
from the lower end till the whole be nearly 
4 drained away. The matter may then be 
poured upon a porphyry,: Or E N 8. 
4 * and ſuffered to dry 5 
The othet method: 1 have propoſed to give 
differ from the above only in the uſing vir- 
gins wax and the beſt white reſin melted to- 
"gether in equal quantities, inſtead of the more 
compound cement; and this gives up the 
Te e by colour 
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colour, on its being infuſed in warm water, 
much ſooner than the other. 
Tube other methods of preparing ultramarine 
differ chiefly in the manner of ſeparating, the 
colour from the cement and feculencies; which 
ſome recommend to be done by ſqueezing 
and working the maſs with the hand in warm 
water, after it has lain in ſome time to ſoften. 
Others adviſe the putting the maſs in the form 
of a flat cake on a board in a ſituation ſome- 
what declining from an horizontal poſition, 
and making water drop on the board above 
the cake, that it may flow through it, and waſh 
out the ultramarine; to facilitate which, the 
parts of the cake muſt be frequently opened 
and ſtirred with a ſtick. But this method is 
more troubleſome and leſs efficacious than that 
above given. 
Ultramarine may be alſo prepared without 
any cement, by calcining it; and when levi- 
- gated and waſhed over, ſoaking it in diſtilled 
vinegar made hot. The ultramarine will, in 
this way of preparation, be produced in greater 
quantities; but it will be lighter coloured than 
when fred by the cement. It is, however, 
a very good method of preparing it for che 
painting ſkies, and ſome other uſes. | 
As it is of the laſt conſequence to the pro- 
ducing fine ultramarine that the /apis r! 
of which it is made, ſhould be good, this 
may be judged of by inſpection from the deep- 
neſs and clearneſs of the blue colour; and in 


order to be more certain of the value, it is pro- 
| | | N per 
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per to heat a ſmall piece red hot; which, if it 
retain afterwards its hardneſs and coloun; may 
be accounted good. But if it become crumbly 


, p* turn brown, or appear to have ſpecks of 


dulneſs, it may then be r nen or 


rather condemned. 


The different parcels of eder pro- 


| | duced from the ſame parcel of lapis lazuli, ac- 
[ cording to the above proceſs, will differ greatly 


in their value : the manner of judging of which 


| muſt be by the degree of brightneſs and deep- 
neſs of the colour. There is however no be- 
ing preciſely certain of the worth of any, but 
by comparing it with a ſpecimen of known 


value; and to do that with great accuracy, a 


little af each ſhould be thinly rubbed on white 


paper, or mixed with white flac and oil, by 


means of the palette-knife, ſo as to form light | 


 teints of the ſame degree ; where the bright- 
| neſs will ſhew welk: more ieee chan 


N in darker. . 


Ultramarine, on account of its great price, 


is fubject to be adulterated. This may be done 


P. two ſubſtances, viz. a precipitation or ma- 


giſtery of copper made by alkaline ſalt, and 
fine fmalt. The firſt of theſe is the moſt in- 


jurious, becauſe the magiſtery of copper, if 
the ultramarine Sendic x with it be uſed 
in painting either with oil or water, will change 
its hue and turn black, particularly in oil; 
and in enamel painting, as foon as fluxed, it 
will become a green, and conſequently make 


de effect of the ultramarine vary from wh 
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4 


is intended. The latter, that is, the adultera- | 
tion with fine ſmalt, is more difficult to be per- 


formed, on account of the. hardneſs of the 
ſmalt, which being in fact a hard, kind of glaſs, 
is ſearcely to be levigated by art, ſo as, to be 
equally fine with the ultramarine,, rendered 
impalpable by the calcinatiot! it has undergone. 


This adulteration of ultramarine with ſmalt 


does not deprave it with relation to enamel 
painting, as it will flux with the ſame propor- 
tionable teint according to the appearance 


which it has in its ſimple ſtate ; and uſed as 


a water colour, it will ſtand equally | well with 


that unſophiſticated; but in oil painting, though 


it will ſtand well, yet it will never mix kindly 
with the oil, but fall from it if the mixture be 


very moiſty, or form a paſty ſubſtance, if it be 


ſtiffer, that will not work freely. 

The adulteration of ultramarine, by the ma- 
giſtry of copper, may be eaſily detected, by 
pouring ſome diluted ſpirit of nitre on a ſmall 
quantity, which, if there be any copper, yill 
ſoon diſſolve, and form a greeniſh blue ſolution; 
The adulteration with fine ſmalt is more difh- 
cult to be diſtinguiſhed if the ſmalt be finely 
levigated. One of the moſt certain methods 
of diſcovering - it, is to put ſome of the ſuſ⸗ 
pected ultramarine into a cup of clear water 
and waſn it over, examining the groſſer part, if 
any there be, which remains when the finer is 
thus ſeparated from it. By this means the 
malt, if there be any, not being near fo finely 


e 28 the ultramarine, will be left, 
and 
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and being thus ſeparated and compared with 
the ultramarine divided from it, the difference 
; wil become very ſenſible. The adulterated 
may likewiſe, if the proportion of ſmalt be not 
very ſmall, be diſtinguiſhed from the pure hy 
trying with oil on the principle before men- 
tioned, that ſmalt will not mix ſo kindly with 
dil as ultramarine. A very fine kind of ſmalt, 
loaded ſtrongly with the colour, has been 
ſometimes impoſed for a coarſe kind of ultra- 
marine; but the difference of their working 
in oil will eaſily afford the means of diſtin- 

iſhing them, and if they be tried in enamel 
5 the ſmalt will flux without any ad- 
dition, being itſelf a glaſs, which is otherwiſe 
with reſpect to the ultramarine, as it always 


requires the addition of ſome vitreous body to 


pou a 


of ani aſhes. of 


| The 1 called ULTRAMARINE ASHFS, 
is the refiduum or remains of the /apis lazuli, 
after the ultramarine has been extracted from 
it by the above given, or any ſimilar proceſs; 
but as the coloured particles which remain are 
mixt with thoſe of another kind contained in 
the /apis lazuli, whether earths or metalline 
ſubſtances, theſe aſhes muſt of courſe be much 
leſs waluable than even the worſt ultramarine. 
Sometimes, nevertheleſs, when the operation 
of the extracting the colour from the calcined 


Ms lazuli has not ſucceeded well, a conſide- 
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cate * of the ultramarine is left behind 
with the recrement, and greatly enhances the 
worth of the aſhes; and indeed, as it is cer- 
tain that what colour they poſſeſs, when ge- 
nuine, will never fly, they always bear a good 
price. The appearance of theſe athes is, that 
of ultramarine a little tinged with red, and di- 
luted with white. But they are frequently 
adulterated, and made by the ſophiſtication to 
look better than they would in a genuine ſtate. 


This adulteration renders them much leſs cer- 


tain of ſtanding, if, as it is moſt frequently the 
caſe, it be made by precipitating copper in the 
manner before mentioned in the caſe of the 
adulteration of the ultramarine. This is eaſily, 
however, detected by the method above given, 
of putting ſome of it into a ſmall quantity of 


ip irit of nitre, which, if there be any copper 


in it, will be tinged green. The ultramarine 


: aſhes are alſo ſometimes adulterated with ſmalt, 


as well as the ultramarine itſelf ; and the con- 


ſequences of the ſophiſtication are the ſame in 
this caſe as were before mentioned of the other. 


The means of detection are alſo the ſame. 
As the ultramarine aſhes will not flux without 
the addition of ſome vitreous body; while, on 
the other hand, the fmalt, being glaſs, requires 


no ſuch addition to its fluxing with A Proper 
heat. | 


The method. of er the ultramarine 
ene is as follows. 
„ Take the cement of the ultramarine 


2 e remains after the colour is extracted, 
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and mix it with four times its weight of lin- 
ſeed oil. Let the mixture be ſet in a glazed 
pipkin over the fire, and when it is thus 
boiled a ſhort time put it into a glaſs veſſel, 
ſufficiently large to contain it, of a cylin- 
drical figure, of which veſſel the diameter 
muſt be ſmall in proportion to the length. 
But care muſt be taken that the matter, 
when put into this glaſs, be cool enough 
not to endanger the breaking it. This glaſs 
muſt then be put into a balneum marie ; 


which muſt be made as hot as poſſible 


without boiling, and kept there till the 
colour appear to be all ſubſided to the bot- 
tom. The oil muſt then be poured off till 
the colour appear to riſe with it, and the 
remainder, with the colour in it, muſt be 
put into another glaſs of the ſame kind with 
as much freſh oil as will riſe five or ſix 


inches above the colour. This glaſs muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as the firſt, and 


when the colour has ſubſided, the oil muſt 
be poured off, and a freſh quantity put in 
its place. This having been likewiſe poured 
off, the colour muſt then be well waſhed, 


to free it from the remaining oil, firſt in 
' boiling water, and afterwards in ſome of 

the lixivium above-mentioned made boiling 
hot alſo. As much of the lixivium being 
poured off, when the colour has ſubſided, 
as can be ſeparated from it that way, the 
colour muſt be thoroughly freed from the 
' remainder by frequent ablutions with clean 
Vol. I. G Water; 
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© watex ; after which the water mult be takin 
« off by the means above directed for the ultra- 
: marine, till the matter be of a proper degree 

of moiſture for grinding. It muſt then be 
thoroughly well ground en a porphyry and 

& waſhed over, that all the harder and inſufſi- 
l ciently calcined parts may be reduced to an 

„ impalpable powder; in order to which, the 
« remaining groſſer parts, after the finer have 
been ſeparated by the waſhing over, muff 
„ebe again ground till the whole be perfectly 


„ fine, The ſame means mult be afterwards 
_< uſed to bring the aſhes to a dry powder that 


« were before directed for the ultramarine. 


PRussrAN BLUE is the fixt ſulphur of ani- 
mal or vegetable coal, combined with the earth 
of alum, and may be made from almoſt any 


animal, and many kinds of vegetable ſub- 


ſtances; though from reaſons of experience, 
it is generally made of the coal of blood only. 
It 18 uſed i In all kinds of painting except en- 


amel, and is prepared of many different de- 


grees of brightneſs, and ſtrength, as well as of 
different teints, ſome parcels, being, though 
rarely, of a true unmixed blue, but the far 

greateſt, part, of a purple hue; though the 
—ů of the tinge of red, which cauſes the 
tendency to purple, is frequently in degree 
various, according to the different manner of, 


the 
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: the proceſs, With reſpect to ſtanding, Pruſ- 
fan blue can neither be eſteemed the moſt 
perfect, nor the moſt faulty colour. When 
it is very dark, that is, when the tinging par- 
| ticles bear a targe proportion to the earth, or 
6 bafis, it will ſometimes ſtand extremely well 3 
but it is apt then to want brightneſs and be 
very purple. On the other hand, when it is 
' light, or with a ſmall proportion of the tings 
N ing part, it is more frequently bright and cool, 

as it is called, that is, clear of any mixture 


of red; but extremely ſubject to fly, or to 


turn to à greyiſh green. This is not how- 
ever univerſal, for I have ſeen ſome very dark 
which has deen pretty bright and cool, as 
likewiſe ſome that has been light which would 
ſtand perfectly well. The common: Pruſſian 


blue, however, found in the ſhops, which is 


prepared almoſt wholly at preſent by igno- 
rant and ſordid people, and fold at very low 
prices, can be very little depended upon in 
paintings of conſequence. Whoever there- 
fore would' have this pigment perfect, ſhould 
| either prepare it, or procure it to be prepared 
in the proper and true manner; and then, con- 
ſidering the high price of ultramarine, and the 


fuoulneſs of indigo, it may be deemed an ac- 


quiſition to the art of painting. 


The Pruſſian blue may be prepared in per- 


fection by the following proceſs. 

| © Take of blood, any quantity, and evapo- 

rate it to perfect dryneſs. Of this dry blood 

6 en take ſix pounds, and of the beſt 
G 2 „ pearl 
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% pearl-aſhes two pounds; mix them well 


together in a glaſs or ſtone mortar, and then 


put the mixt matter into large crucibles or 
earthen pots, and calcine it in the furnace 


deſcribed, p. 23, the top of the crucible 
or pot being covered with a tile, or other 
ſuch convenient thing, but not luted. The 
calcination ſhould be continued ſo long as 


any flame appears to iſſue from the matter, 
or rather till the flame become very ſlender 
and blue; for if the fire be very ſtrong, a 


ſmall flame would ariſe for a very long time, 
and a great part of the tinging matter would 


be diſſipated and loſt. When the matter 
has been fufficiently calcined, take the veſſels 


which. contain it out of the fire, and as. 


quickly as poſſible throw it into two or 
three gallons - of water, and as it ſoaks 
there, break it with a wooden ſpatula, that 


no lumps may remain; put it then in a 
proper tin veſſel, and boil it for the ſpace 


of three quarters of an hour or more. Filter 
it while hot through paper in the tin cul- 
lenders, deſcribed page 28, and paſs ſome 
water through the filter when it is run dry, 


to waſh out the remainder of the lixivium 
of the blood and pearl-aſhes; the earth re- 
maining in the filter may be then thrown 


away. In the meèan time diſſolve of clean 
alum four pounds, and of green vitriol or 
copperas two pounds in three gallons of 


water. Add this ſolution gradually to the 
: Keren kts ſo. long as any efferve- 


. ſcence 
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ke ſcence appear to ariſe on the mixture; but 
„ when no ebullition or ferment follows the 
0 admixture, ceaſe to put in more. Let the 
mixture then ſtand at reſt, and a green pow- 
„ der will be precipitated; from which, when it 
„ has thoroughly ſubſided, the clear part of 
'& the fluid muſt be poured off, and freſh wa- 
ster put in its place, and ſtirred well about 
« with the green powder, and, after a proper 
time of ſettling, this water muſt be poured 
« off like the firſt, Take then of ſpirit of ſalt 
« double the weight of the green vitriol, which 
« was contained in the quantity of ſolution 
« of vitriol and alum added to the lixivium, 
e which will ſoon turn the green matter to 
* a blue colour; and after ſome time add a 
proper quantity of water, and waſh the co- 
« Jour in the ſame manner as has been directed 
& for lake, &c. and when properly waſhed, 

« proceed in the ſame manner to dry it in 
6s * lumps of convenient ſize. 

By the proportions as given in this proceſs, 
if it be rightly conducted, the Pruffian blue 
produced will be both deep and bright; but 
where it is deſired to be of a lighter colour, the 
quantity of dried blood muſt be leſſened ; for 
if it be even reduced to one half, a beautiful 
light blue may be made. The proportion of 
vitriol may, if only half the proportion of 
blood be uſed, be alſo reduced to half, and 
likewiſe the ſpirit of ſalt in proportion to that; 
the-only uſe of ſuch ſpirit being to re- diſſolve 
the ochre or iron precipitated from the vitriol. 


MY” _ 


* 


as will admit its being covered by plates of tin, 


let a horizontal funnel of brick-work be built, 
with a vent at one end, opening into a chim- 


- 
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8 But if any abatement be made in the ee of 
vitriol, an equivalent weight of the alum muſt 


be ſubſtituted 3 in its place, that there may be 


a ſufficient proportion of one. or other of theſe 


ſalts to precipitate the ſulphur of the blood 


from the lixivium. 


If the quantity of ſpirit of ſalt preſcribed 
fail, however, to convert the precipitated mat- 
ter from green to perfect blue, a greater pro- 
portion muſt be uſed ; for though the quan- 
tity directed be fully ſufficient when the ſpi- 
rit is of due ſtrength, yet as it is frequently 
found weak when purchaſed of the chymiſts, 
or thoſe who ſell it, there can be no certain 
dependence laid on any rule, without obſerving 
that the effect be correſpondent. 

Pruſſian blue, when made in great quanti- 
ties, may, for expedition, be dried by heat 
and this may be performed by means of a ſmall 
furnace, conſtructed in the following manner : 


ney. This funnel muft be of ſuch breadth 


and its length muſt be regulated by the quan- 
tity of matter there may be occaſion to dry. 
The plates of tin ſhould be well yarniſhed over, 
as well on the under as upper ſide, by drying 
oil boiled to a thick conſiſtence and black co- 
lour, and then rendered again fluid by means 
of oil of turpentine. They ſhould be ce- 
mented to each other, where they join, by putty 
mixed with the above varniſh ; but they may 
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be fixed to the brick-work, which they reſt 
upon by fire-lute and Dutch, or other tiles, 
laid over the edges. In the front of this fun- 
nel muſt be made a ſmall-fire-place for burn- 
ing charcoal, which muſt vent itſelf into it 
inſtead of a chimney. The Pruſſian blue to 
be dried muſt be laid in the form of a cake 
upon theſe tin plates, and then ſcored acroſs 
with a piece of horn both ways, by which 
means as the moiſture exhales and the maſs 
ſhrinks, each fquare, formed by the ſcoring, 


will be a ſeparate lump. Ochres, and all other 


earths, as alſo yetmilion, may be dried in the 
ſame way on theſe plates: but as thoſe ſub- 
ſtances have nothing gummy or adheſive in 
their texture, they may be laid on paper upon 
the plates, which will prevent their contract- 
ing any foulneſs from them. 

The goodneſs of Pruſſian blue muſt be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by its brightneſs, deepneſs, and 
ebdlneſt; and where theſe qualities are found 
together in any parcel, it may be depended 
upon that it will ſtand well; for whatever is 
added to it to ſophiſticate it, or whatever is 
done amiſs in the proceſs, will always render 
it more foul and purple. The ol certain 
way to judge of it is therefore to try it with 
White lead, or flake white and oil, where the 
above qualities will diſplay themſelves, or ap- 
pear wanting, in a much more diſtinguiſhable 
manner than in the lumps of the unmixed pig- 
ment. In the preparation of the coarſer kind 


of common Pruſhan blue, a great part of the 
G 4 ochre 
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ochre or iron precipitated from the vitriol 18 left 
in the pigment; but in good Pruſſian blue 
there ought to be no iron, for in time it 
overpowers the blue -of the ſulphur of the 
coal, and ſhews its own proper tinge of yellow 
in the paint, as may be ſeen in all blue wain- 
ſcots, or other work done by houſe-painters ; 


vrhich in a ſhort ſpace of time turn to an olive 


or greeniſh grey colour. The preſence of iron 
in Pruſſian blue may be diſcovered by boiling 
a ſmall quantity of what is ſuſpected in a lixi- 


vium of pearl-aſhes, to make a ſeparation of 


the colour from the remaining earth ; which, 
if it partake of the other, will appear yellow 
when waſhed and dried; but if free from it, 


mae or grey. 


Of verditer. . 


VERDITER is the mixture of chalk and 
precipitated copper, which is formed by ad- 
ding the due proportion of chalk to the ſolu- 
tion of copper, made by the refiners in pre- 
cipitating the filver from the agua fortis, in the 
operation called parting, in which they have oc- 

caſion to diſſolve it, in order to its purification. 


| Verditer is, when good, a cool full blue, but 


without the leaſt tranſparency either in oil or 


Water. It is of a moderate degree of bright- 


neſs, and would have conſequently a conſider- 


able value in the nicer paintings, where it 
would ſupply the place of ultramarine, © or at 


leaſt of the ultramarine aſhes, if it could be 
depended upon. But in oil it is very ſubject 
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to turn greeniſh, and ſometimes black; and in 
water, where it is ſafer, it is yet not always 
found to hold. For which reaſons it is rejected, 
| except in paper-hangings and other coarſe work, 
or in varniſh, where this objection to it ceaſes, 
Verditer is only to be had at a cheap rate 
from the refiners, who are at no expence in 


the making it, but that of the chalk and la- 


bour, as they could find no other uſe for the 
ſolution of copper made by precipitating the 
N ſilver from the aqua /ortis, in one of their moſt 


common operations, were they not to apply 


it to this. The manner in which it may be 
belt done by them is as follows. 

Hake any quantity of chalk, and having 
be rendered it properly fine by waſhing over 
carefully, add it gradually to the ſolution of 
** copper, 10 long as any change appears to be 
e produced by it from the ebullition excited: 
** or the due proportion may be perceived by 
the fluid's loſing its green tinge and becom- 
ing colourleſs. Let it then ſtand at reſt till 
* the ſediment be ſubſided,. and pour off the 
clear part of the fluid from the powder ; 
adding in its place clean water, which muſt 


< tirely waſhed out. The ſediment, which 


te is the verditer, muſt be afterwards freed from 


the fluid by filtering through paper covered 
* with a cloth, and laid out in lumps of a 
* middling ſize to dry.” 

The verditer as commonly ſold requires no 
ſubſequent preparation for its being uſed ; only 


. where, 


be ſeveral times renewed till the ſalts be en- 
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where, as 18 frequently the caſe, from link 
ſuch chalk in the making of it as is not puri- 


tied, it is found gritty, and not ſufficiently fine, 
and ſhould then be freed from this grit or foul- 
neſs by waſhing over. 

Thoſe who deſire to make verditer them- 
Gives, may prepare the ſolutions of topper, by 
adding copper filings gradually to agua fortis 
of any kind, or putting plates of copper into it, 
and then proceeding as is above directed for che 
refiners ſolution. It is not ſo expenſive, when 
prepared in this manner, but that it will well 
anſwer to thoſe who cannot conveniently pro 
cure that prepared by the refiners. 


Verditer is not ſubject to be adulterated, as 


nothing cheaper of the ſame appearance can 
be mixed with it. Its goodneſs muſt be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the darkneſs and brightneſs of 
the colour: and that is likewiſe to be preferred 
which is of the fulleſt blye teint, and not in- 
clining to green, as it may be inferred from 


| thence that the colour will ſtand the better, 


A much deeper and brighter kind of verditer 
may be made, by uſing a filtered ſolution of 
pearl-aſhes, in the place of the chalk, and pro- 


coeeding, as to all other particulars, according 
to the above directions. 


Bleu de cendres, Or ſanders blue. 


This colour, or rather name, is of late in- 
troduction, and has taken its riſe, in all pro- 


bability from ſome French painters having 
taught 
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taught the uſe of verditer in water colours un- 
der the name cendre bleu, which the French 
in common ſtyle give to it. This has been 
corrupted into fanders blue, and the late 
writers, who have pretended to teach the art 
of painting in water colours, &c. hav- 
amongſt other blunders and abſurdities, ſpok:a 

of this as a diſtin colour from verditer, known 
and in common uſe, There is nothing, how- 
ever, to be found, on the moſt diligent in- 
quiry, in the colour-ſhops, under this name, 
but common verditer, or a ſpecies of it where 
the precipitation of the copper appears to be 
made in part upon ſtarch, as well as chalk. 
But this by no means anſwers the deſcription 
of the author of a pamphlet publiſhed by Mr, 
Peel in the year 1731, who ſays, Sanders 
4 blue is of very good uſe, and may ſerve as 
a ſhade for ultramarine or the blue bice, 
where the ſhades are not required to be ex- 
% tremely deep, and is of itſelf a pleaſant blue 
* to be laid hetween the lights and ſhades of 
% ſuch a flower as is of a mazarine blue.” 
By which it is plain the ſanders blue meant 
here cannot be- any kind of verditer, as that 
is always lighter than the ultramarine itſelf, | 
and can therefore never be a ſhade to it: un- 
lefs the ſpecies of verditer mentioned above 
has been prepared darker thah at preſent, as is 
practicable, and fold under ſuch a name, this 
author muſt have made fome miſtake, or im- 
poſed” upon the public, by writing what oe- 
carred to his imagination without regard to fact. 
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If any, however, may defire to prepare a 


dark verditer, of the kind here ſpoken of, they 


may do it in the following manner. 
Take of the refiners ſolution of copper 


80 made. * in the precipitation of ſilver from the 


$6 ſpirit of nitre; or diſſolve copper in ſpirit of 
< nitre or aqua. fortis, by throwing in filings, 
< or putting in ſlips of copper gradually, till 
4 all efferveſcence ceaſe. Add to it of ſtarch, 


“ finely powdered, the proportion of one-fifth | 


& or ſixth of the weight of the copper diſſol- 
* ved. Make then a ſolution of pearl-aſhes, 
“ and filter it, and put gradually, to the ſo- 
% lution of copper, as much as will precipi- 
« tate the whole of the copper, which may 
ce be known by the fluid's becoming clear and 
“ colourleſs, though before highly tinged with 
“ green. Waſh the powder, which will be 
<< precipitated, in the manner directed for 


lake, &c. and, when it is ſo well drained 
«< of water by means of a filter as to be of a 


% proper conſiſtence, grind the whole well to- 
„er, — lay it out to dry. 


Of FO” 80. 


INDIGO is a tinging matter 8 from 
certain plants by means of putrefaction, and a 


coagulation by the air. It is brought from the 


Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and cannot, as far as 
is hitherto known, be prepared in theſe colder 


climates, on account of the tender nature of 
the plants which produce it. It was formerly 
Eon | almoſt 


Er 


amoſt the only blue colour uſed in painting, 


either with oil or water, except ultramarine, 


which, from its great price, could only be ap- 


plied to very nice purpoſes. But, at preſent, 
the invention of Pruſſian blue, and the foul- 
neſs of the indigo brought from the French 
or our own plantations, which is greatly infe- 
rior in brightneſs to that made in the Spaniſty 
Weſt-Indies, which was formerly imported 


here, have almoſt baniſhed the uſe of it as a 


paint, except for paper-hangings, or ſuch groſs 
uſes, Where the beſt Spaniſh indigo, never- 
theleſs, can be procurcd, it is preferable for 
many purpoſes to Pruſſian blue, of the ſame 


degree of brightneſs, from its certainty of 
ſtanding ; but it is never found either of the 


firſt degree of brightneſs, nor ſo cool as to be 


fit for all the uſes to which Pruſſian blue can. | 


be applied. 
There is no other Preparation neceſſary to 
the uſing indigo in painting, except a perfect 


levigation, to which, for nicer purpoſes, waſh- 


ing over may be added. : 

The goodneſs of indigo may be diſcerned 
by its darkneſs and brightneſs ; and, as it is al- 
ways apt to be purple, coolneſs gives a great 
additional merit to the beſt for the uſes of 
e a6 | 


Of fmatt. 


| SMALT- is glaſs coloured witlr zaffer, and 
ground Wy to a very groſs powder. Its 
texture 
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texture does not permit it to be worked witli 


either bruſh. or pencil; but it is uſed for fome 
purpoſes, by ſtrewing it on any ground of oil- 
int while wet; where it makes a bright 


warm blue ſhining ſurface; proper for large ſun- 


dials, and other fuch applications. 

It is prepared from fluxing zaffer with glaſs 
of falts; the proportion of which may be one- 
ſeventh. part, or more or leſs, according to 


the degree of deepneſs required | in the ſmalt, 


It is uſed allo in enamel. painting, and in paint- 
ing on glaſs, for which purpoſes it is of great 


ule. - 


The goodneſs of ſinalt conſiſts in its "IM 


dark, bright, and cool, though. it nnd vergys 
en the purple, 

Beſides the common kind of ſmalt, there is 
2very fine fort made in Saxony, but prohibited, 
under great penalties, from being carried out 
of the country; it has, however, been brouglit 
hither, and ſold ſometimes under the name 
of ulkramarine, and at others under its owt! 
name. The price has always been high, but 
das varied from: ſix guineas an ounce to fifteen 
Sings, 1 in conſequence of quantities procured 

ws in Saxony at a low: rate, in conſe- 
Pn the Fruſſans ſeizing all the works of 
this kind during the late war. This ſort of 
ſmalt is not made of zaffer, but of the fineſt 
calx of cobalt, free from the ſand which enters 
into the compoſition of zaffer mixt with 
ſome propereflux.  It-is exceedingly. ſtrong of 
yours and, dark; and therefore ſerves. tor 


: many | 


tee Wine + ov xs 
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many purpoſes which ultamarine and common 


ſmalt cannot fo well anſwer. It is much har- 
der than the common fmalt, and therefore re- 
quires ſome flux jo be added. It may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from ultramarine, not only by its 
dark hue, but by the trial with fire above- 
mentioned, in the cafe of common ſmalt. Foy 


though it will not run perfectly without ſome 


flux, yet it will become a hard ſemivitrified 
maſs, if urged with a ſtrong heat, while the 
ultramarine, in the ſame degree of heat, will 


remain a powdery calx as before its being ex- 


poſed to the action of the fire. 
V bice. 


es | is ſmalt reduced to a fine powder by 
levigation. It is a light warm blue colour, and 


was formerly uſed in oil, more frequently in 


water colours; but fac; its unſuitable texture 
it is now greatly diſuſed, 

Its goodneſs lies in the brightneſs and cool- 
nels. This holds good only of the original 
and true bice; for at preſent ſeveral compo- 


fitions of indigo and verditer, with chalk or 


other cheap ſubſtances, are old. in the name 
of der | 


Of litmus, or lacmus. 


1 is a blue pigment brought hither 
from abroad, and formed from archal, a ſpecies 


of moſs, brought from the Canary and Cape 
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de Verd iffands, being in fact the ſume witlh 
that from which the purple tincture called ar- 
chal, below treated of, is made. It is only uſed 
in miniature paintings, and cannot be there 


well depended upon, as the leaſt approach of 


acid changes it inſtantly from blue to red ; 


though it will ſtand if no fuch accident inter- 


dene. " 
Litmus is brought from Holland at a cheap 


rate, and will go ſo far in painting with water 


colours, the only kind of painting where it 
can be uſed, that it is needleſs to give the 
preparation. But if any are deſirous, for cu- 
rioſity, to know the proceſs, it is thus per- 
formed. 

Add quick-lime and putrefied urine, or 
« ſpirit of urine diftilled from lime, to the 
„ archal, previouſly bruiſed by grinding. 
« This mixture muſt be ſuffered to ſtand till 
« it acquire a very blue colour. After which 
& the fluid muſt be ſuffered to evaporate, and 
„ the remaining maſs, when it be of the con- 


C ſiſtence of a paſte, muſt. be laid on boards 


“ to dry in ſquare lumps.” 
The goodneſs of litmus may be judged of 
_ the brightneſs and dulneſs of its colour. 


But the beſt is worth little for painting, as it 


is very apt to da and I By. | 


CLASS 
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ra- II. of yellow eolours. 
: (3 {SSD T7 
plum 07 King 5 bell. _ 


„NG YELLOW: is à pure orpiment, or 
. arſenic coloured with ſulphur. It is uſed 
be. painting in oil and varniſh, and is of an 
extreme bright colour, and, when good, a 
true yellow; it will likewiſe ſtand well, being 


uſed alone, but when mixed with white Nu 


and ſeveral other pigments; its colour flies or 


changes. On this account, and for the addi - 


tional reaſons of its being eſteemed/a poiſon, 
and having a moſt nauſeous ſmell, it is re- 
jected by many. Otheis,, nevertheleſs, find 


too much advantage i in its great brightneſs, as - 


well in the uſe of it as a yellow, as when mixed 
with blue pigments to form a green, not to 
hape recourſe to it on ſome occaſions. 
This pigment muſt be prepared by mixing 
fulpliar | and arfenie by ſublimation, - which 
may be done in the following mhnner. 
Take of arſenic powdered and ewe of 
“ ſulphur in the p e beer of twenty of the 
© firſt to one of the ſecond; and having put 
„ them into a 'fublimer;' ſublime them in'a 
bs ſandrhent with ſuch a fürnack as is de- 


rections given p. 32. The operation be- 
5 ing over, the King's yellow will be found 
in the upper part of the glaſs, which muſt 


Be de ckrefülty ſeparated from any caput mor. 
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« fuum or foul parts that may be found in the 
« glaſs with it. It muſt be afterwards reduced 
to an equal powder by levigation.“ 

It may like wiſe be obtained from common 
orpiment, by ſubliming it, inſtead of the arſe- 
mic and ſulphur, in the ſame: manner; but the 
W will be ſmall in this method. . 

Ihe King's yellow may be rendered warmer, 
här! is, morè inclined to orange, by increaſing 
the proportion of the ſulphur; or the /bontmry 

teffect may be produced by diminiſhing it. | 
King's yellow cannot be adulterated with- 
qut diminiſhing its brightneſs; and therefore 
that, which is beſt in this reſpect, may be 


oftectarid good: in others. Goolneſs, or the be- 


ing froe from red, is likewiſe a merit. 


25 Xi 1145 SH EVE BITS 


edle bel., 
1} 47 * 5 - e: > ; i re 
Marie YELLOW is a warm yellow. pig- 
ment rather inclining to orange, but in a very 
nninute degree It is ſeldom juſed +but” in 
 painting-withioilgrwhetet it is generally found 
to ſtand well; but, if it touch iron along with 
the leaſt watery moiſture, it will be changed 
aby it. As it is brighter than moſt yellows uſed 
in Sell and indeed than all at preſent in uſe, 
except the King's yellow; it is much received 
_ 4ntd:praQice.!; It has been ſuppoſed to be a 
native earth, and is ſaid to be found in the 
meighbourhood of Naples; but this is dubious, 
As the different pareels of it yary too much from 
8 in Peciſe qualities to allow the ſuppoſi- 
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tion of their being native earths of the ſame 
kind, at leaft with reſpe& to ſuch as are to be 
obtained from our ſhops ; for I have met with 
ſome that was of a very different compoſition 
from the common. The uncertainty with re- 
zard to the genuineneſs renders this Pigment 
leſs valuable; as it is leſs to be depended u 
with reſpect to its holding its colour. he 
ther, however, it is an earth that is at preſent 
enerally ſophiſticated, or what the prepara- 
tion of it is; we are at preſent ignorant, as it 
is brought from abroad. This makes it more 
difficult to give marks of its genuineneſs - 
which may therefore be beſt gathered from its 
appearance, and manner of mixing with the 


oil, in which the more adulterate kinds differ 


from the common: 8 


Though Naples yellow is of a gritty tex- 


ture, yet it is beſt to uſe it as it is obtained, and 
only grind it with the oil, for it does not well 
bear levigation with water. But if ſuch levi- 
gation be nevertheleſs practiſed on it, the 


greateſt care muſt be taken to employ an ivory 


ſpatula in the place of a palette-knife, which 
would certainly injure the colour if it were 
touched with it while wet; and even when 
| moiſtened with oil, the iron is in ſome degree 
injutious to it. 


Oo yellow ochre. 


" OCHRE is a mineral earth, which 
is found | in many Pane but of different de- 
H 2 1 
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grees of purity. When free from other dk 
and heterogeneous matter, it is a true 'yellow 
of moderate brightneſs; and, as its texture 
fuits it for all kinds of painting, and that it 
will never fly in the leaſt, it is a very valuable 
colour with reſpect to its utility, AT of 
low price. 

There is no other preparation of yellow 
ochre neceſſary than levigation, and for nicer 
purpoſes waſhing over, to undergo which its 
texture is extremely ſuitable. 

The goodneſs of yellow ochre may be Aiftin- 
guiſhed by the brightneſs and fulneſs of its 
yellow colour, and if it be bright it cannot 
be too cool. There are ſome kinds of yellow 
ochre which are very bright, and which being 
well prepared by waſhing, are fold by Sine 
colourmen at a conſiderably greater price than 
the common. But theſe better kinds are 
counterfeited, and even the beſt ſometimes ſet 
off to more advantage by mixing Dutch pink 
with the ochre. This impoſition muſt be 
guarded againſt, which may be done by heat- 
ing it to the degree that will turn paper brown, 
which, if it be genuine, will make little or no 
alteration. in it; but if it be adulterated in this 
manner, will give an apparent foulneſs t to it 


= Of Dutch pink. 


Duron PINK is a pigment formed of chalk, 
coloured with the tinging particles of French 
berries, 
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ads. or other vegetables. It is principally 
uſed for : coarſer purpoſes in water, not bear- 
ing well to be worked in oil, nor can it be 


depended upon with regard to .its ſtanding, ſo 
as to be fit for paintings of any conſequence. 

There are a variety of methods of prepa- 
ring Dutch pink ; but .the following is very 


cheap and eaſy, and makes a moſt beautiful 


pigment. 

Take of French berries one pound, and 
© of turmeric-root powdered four ounces ; 
& boil them in a gallon of water two hours, 
and: then ſtrain off the tincture through 
&« flannel, and boil it again with an ounce of 


#& alum til it be evaporated to one quart. Pre- 


« pare in the mean- time four pounds of chalk 
0 by waſhing it over, and afterwards drying 
« it, and mix the chalk with the tincture by 


« grinding them together, and then lay out 


« the Dutch pink thus made to dry on 


56 boards.“ 


Dutch pink is fametimes prepared in the 
ſame manner with ſtarch and white lead. 

The goodneſs of Dutch pink conſiſts in its 
being of a full gold coloured yellow and very 


bright. It admits of no adulteration but what 


would appear by the diminution of the bright- 
neſs, and therefore the eye can determine, 


; Of Eng 55 pink, 


3 PINK is only a lighter and coarſer 
kind of Dutch pink, and may be Prepare, in 
H the 
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the ſame manner, the quantity of chalk beth 


increaſed in proportion, as it is intended to be | 


inferior to the Dutch. 


of light pink, 


LIGHT PINK is of two kinds, the one the 
fame with the Dutch pink, only with greatly 
leſs colour ; the other the ſame with the brown 


pink, that is, tranſparent i in oil, but with leſs 


colour. 

The firſt kind, like the Dutch pink, is obly 
fit for uſing 1 in water, and there likewiſe only 
in paintings where the holding of the colour 1 18 


not of great conſequence. 


The other is by ſome uſed in oil paintings, 
in the ſame manner as brown pink, its tranſ- 
parency making it have a good e effect in ſhades 
for ſome purpoſes ; but it is not a judicious 
practice, for all theſe colours formed of vege- 
tables are very uncertain with reſpect to their 
ſtanding, and the native earths, or prepared 
ochres, properly managed, wall anſwer equally 
the ſame ends. 

The preparation of the firſt kind of light 
pink may be in the ſame manner as that of 


the Dutch pink, only diminiſhing the propor- 


tion of the French berries and turmeric to one 


half. 


The other kind of light pink may WY pre- 


ared in the following manner. 
„Take of French berries one pound, boil 


1 them with a gallon of water for an rand ; 
* an 
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© and, having ſtrained off the fluid, add to it 
4. two pounds of pearl aſhes, diſſolved and pu- 
4 rified by — through paper. Precipitate 
with alum diſſolved in water, by adding the 
«ſolution gradually, ſo long as any ebullition 
4 ſhall appear to be raiſed in the mixture. 
When the ſediment has thoroughly ſubſided, 
pour off the water from it, and waſh it 
„with ſeveral renewed quantities of water, 
6 proceeding as has been before directed in 
Hoe gaſe of lake, &c, Drain off the remain- 
fluid in a filter with a paper covered 
« Wich a linen cloth; and, laſtly, dry it on 
«, boards in fmall ſquare pieces, 
Light pink may be likewiſe prepared 8 
fuſtic wood, weld, and ſeveral other vege- 
table ſubſtances, which 1 en a Tale 
low tinge. 
The Soodtleft of light ie makobipallin 
in its brightneſs and traniparency ; and, when 
deſigned for the ſhops, care ſhould be taken; 
that it do not fatten in the oil, which will! 
happen if the 250 be | not Tr ow e 
out of 1 * Cat 


— 
- 


0: 389 164 04; 236! ad $4 ohio 
AGkeme or is 4 ee Sake the Eaſt 
Indies. It diſſolves in water to à milky con- 
ſiſtence, and. is then a bright light yellow. It 
is uſed only in water, but there it is of great 
ſervicezibeing the principal, or, indeed, almaſt. 


r commonly employed. 
old H 4 | Gamboge 
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SGamboge requires no preparation, but dis. 
Golves! immediately on r6bbing;it,! with the ad- 
dition of water. Ot 0917079057 nf 

The goodneſs of gamboge may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by its appearance, while in the ſtate of 


a gum, of a deep warm bright colour, and the 


91 it Apen to e the Wer 


52 : | Of moſt. 5 | 
| [3 4165 7101 3309 : 
| MasTICOT, as a Pigment. for We (for 
the wood is likewiſe uſed for a white glazing 
for earthen , ware) is flake | white, or White 
lead gently caltined, (by: which it is changed 


to a yellow af lighter or deeper teint; ateord- 


ing to the degree. of calcination. It is not 
| greatly” uſed at preſent, the colour not being 
very bright ; but as it will ſtand perfectly in 
oil and ! in water, as well as flake white, or 


whiter lead, it certainly might be uſed for 


many? purpoſes; das it works with the pencil 
better than molt other pigments. 
At may be prepared by putting the flake 
white, or white lead, on an earthen or ſtone 
diſh before a ſtrong fire, and continuing it 
there till the colour be ſufficiently yellow, 
each ſide of the plate being put next to the 
fire in its turn, that the whole of the maſticot 
may be equally calcined. Otherwiſelthe mat- 
ter to be calcined may be put into a crucible, 
and the crucible plated in a moderate heat in 
a common fire; care being taken to remove 


it as ſoon ade dee of a proper 
530 Arn £2 | colour, 
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colour, which muſt be diſtinguiſhed by taking 
a part of it out; for the colour does not ſhew 
itſelf. properly. "while the matter is hot. The 
calcination being finiſhed, the parts which 
are of the teint 8 muſt be picked out 
from the reſt, and put together. For, with 
the greateſt care, it is difficult to calcine the 


whole, equally; and conſequently to, avoid 


rendering kams parts of a deep yellow, or 
ünskelo ci. id l ei 21 2nd 10 50 cif 
There is no further preparation aN 
for the uſing maſticqt either in oil or water 
painting, 5 1 0 e It with. ooh 
vehicle. net Ab bit 
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if ORPIM wy is \ fol] is com- 
auß arſenic and ſulphur, with a mixture 
frequently of lead, and ſometimes other me- 
tals. It was formerly cſuſed as a yellow in 
painting, but at, preſent is very ſeldom em- 
ployed: in its unrefined ſtate, unleſs to colour 


the matted bottoms of chairs, or other ſuch 


coarſe work. When purified by ſubliming, 
it becumes the King' s,yellow,.of Which we 
liave before ſpoken. It is of. a. pale, greeniſh 
yellow colour, and might be uſeful for ſeveral 


purpoſes, if its . nauſeous; i ſmell; . and fyp- 
poſedly poiſonous quality, did not make the 


meddling with it difagreeable, particularly i in 
oil, Where its bad ſceit i greatly increaſed. 


The goodneſs of orpiment conſiſts in the 
whe FT bright- 
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brightneſs and ſtrength of its colour; and the 
warmer, or rather the leſs inclining to green, 


the dender it is 15 75 the e by — 1 | 


ing. 


of gal Jones. 


- * ” * . 
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matter and bile formed in the gall bladder, or 


bile duct of beaſts. It is uſed by thoſe, who 
know the ſecret of its excellence, in water; 


with which being rubbed; and treated as gam- 


boge, 1 it becomes a deep warm yellow, that for 
its brightneſs and dark ſhade, when not too 
= ſpread, as well as FR its colour, 1s 
valuabmee 

be £ the gall ſtones a are not always to be pro- 
cuted, a factitious kind may be prepared, 
which will greatly anſwer the ſame | 29mg 
They may be made in this manner... 
nige. Take a quart of the bile of oxen, as freſh 
as poſſible ;! put it into a proper ; pewter 
e Feſſel, and ſet it to boil in Balneo mariæ, 


having added to it a quarter of an ounce of 


clear gum arabic; evaporate the whole to 
about an eighth; Land- then remove it into 
* China- cup or baſon of proper ſize, and 
4 evaporate it to dryneſs, collecting it in- 


te 4 maſs as it becomes of a e oh 


4 ſiſtence.“ 8-121 

This mayihe uſed as the gall flones; ; hind, 

being/ more/tranſparent, will 'be found: of) very 

great' advantage in water painting. 
72119770 Terra 
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Terra di Sienna unburnt. | 


"TERRA DI SENI, as we Bie fd 


; before, ſpeaking of it as a red when calcin- 
ed, is a native ochrous earth, brought from 
Traly. In its uncalcined Rate it is a deepiſh 
warm yellow, and but ſlightly tranſparent 


either in oil or water, It is much leſs uſed 
uncalcined than calcined ; but, nevertheleſs, 
as it is a deeper yellow by many degrees 
than any of the other ochres, and of a 


ſuperior brightneſs, it might be uſed with 


beſt. 


When terra ap Sienna i is vufed lnicateiniad; it 


ought to be extremely well levigated and 


waſhed over; otherwiſe it is apt to lie heavy 


in the oil, which is probably the chief reaſon 


why it is ſo ſeldoin uſed in an uncalcined ſtate, 
though as much wanted for ſome Purpoſes as 
25 calcined ror others. 57 


1 
43 


7 rpoth mura. 


. 11. 


Vn svn MINERAL is a vrefaration of 
mercury; by calcining it together with oil of 
vitriol. It is an exceſſive bright true yellow, 
of a great body like vermilion, and will ſtand 


equally well with that, and it works likewiſe 


with oil or water much in the ſame manner. 
Theſe qualities render it very valuable for many 
e as it is much brighter than any other 

yellow 


advantage, as it will ſtand eh wan che 
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yellow uſed in oil, except King's yellow, FP 
is free from the nauſeous ſmell of that pig- 
ment as well as cooler. This coolneſs, and 
its bearing to be mixed with Pruſſian blue, 
from whence a much finer green can be pro- 
duced by it than from the King's yellow with- 
out ultramarine, give it, on the whole, greatly 
the preference. It has not, however, that I 
know of, been uſed in painting by any except 
thoſe to whom I have recommended it; and 
who, on trial, have found it to anſwer to what 
1 have here ſaid „ 

The turpeth mineral may beſt be prepared 
in 1 the following manner. 


« Take of pure quickſilver, and oil of vi- 


6“ triol, each ſix pounds. Put them into a re- 
“ tort, to which, being placed in the ſand- 
« bath, fit on a receiver, and diſtil them with 
«<a ſtrong fire while any fumes appear to riſe 
« into the receiver, urging it at laſt with as 
6 great-a heat as the furnace will bear. When 
© the retort is again cold, remove it out of 
© the ſand-bath ; and, having broken it, take 
© the white maſs, which will be found at the 
bottom of it, and break it to a groſs pow- 
der; and, having put it in a glaſs mortar, 
4 pour water on it, which will immediately 


« convert it to a yellow colour. Let it then 


ebe thoroughly ground in this mortar, with 
% water, and afterwards waſhed with ſeveral 
* ſuęceſſive quantities. It muſt. then be 
« eee e enen on a lon and 
* a | The Th TI ETRT + 1H 95: 

en : The 
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The turpeth mineral may be had from the 
ſhops of any chymiſts or dealers in medicines ; 
but is not at preſent in thoſe of colourmen. 


As it is now to be procured, it requires a pre- 


vious levigation in water before it be uſed, be- 
ing for the moſt part (though faultily) leviga- 
ted for the uſes of the medicine only in a very 


i flight manner. The marks of goodneſs in the 
turpeth mineral are the brightneſs of the co- 


lour, and its fulneſs or warmth; for as it 


never inclines more to the red than a true 
yellow, the leſs it verges on the green the 
better it conſequently is for the purpoſes of 
Painting. 5 


Of the yellow waſh from the French berries. 


This is a ſolution of the gum of the French 


| berries in water. It is uſed as a waſhing colour 


in water painting; and as it may be made of 


| almoſt any degree of deepneſs, and is pretty 


bright, it is applicable to many material'pur- 


| Poſes, ſince nothing can be made of the gam- 
boge but light teints. This colour will ſtand | 
| alſo extremely well, and being more diluted 
or laid on thicker, will, in conſequence, of its 
_ tranſparency, give a variety of ſhades, '' 


«4 
(2.3 


* 
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e e 


pared. ; | 85 f : . 25% {2 : 4 & ; = a: #0 
Take a pound of the French berries, and 
put to them a gallon of water, with half an 


e ounce of alum; boil them an hour in the 


— ter 


5 pewter veſſel deſcribed p. 25, and then fil- 
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« ter off the fluid through paper if it * de- 
e figned for nicer purpofes, or flannel for more 
ordinary. Put them again into the boiler, 
&« and evaporate the fluid till the colour appear 
e .of the ſtrength deſired; or part may be taken 
„out while leſs ſtrong, and the reſt po 
“ rated to a proper body.” 

The goodneſs of the French berries may be 
diſtinguiſhed by their appearing large, plump, 
and heavy: and if they have theſe qualities, 
the darker they appear, the better; but unleſs 
they are large and plump, the darkneſs may 
only ariſe from their being gathered before 
they are _y ripe. 


- Turmeric waſh, | 


The TURMERIC wask is the gum of the 
turmeric root diſſolved in water. The qualities 
and uſes of it are much the ſame as the yel- 
low. berry waſh, only it is a brighter and 
cooler yellow; but. in order to procure a briglit 
tincture, it muſt be diſſolved in ſpirit of wine 
inſtead of water. In order to which the fol- 
lowing method may be purſued. 
Fake two ounces of proof ſpirit, and add 
« to it one ounce of water. Being put in a 
proper phial, add two drams of turmeric root 
in powder. Shake them well together, and 
then let them ſtand three or four days, re- 
«. peating the ſhaking as often as eonvenient, 
« a a Frong ti tincture will be. thus obtained.” 


e 
bags: | 7 bog 5 „ 
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T1iNCTURE OF SAFFRON is uſed a3 a yellow 
waſh with water colours. It is made by pour- 
ing hot water on the beſt Engliſh ſaffron in a 
proper phial or other veſſel, which ſhould be 
: placed, for ſome time in a heat next to that 
which would make the water boil, and' the 
| tincture ſhould then be filtered from the dregs 
through a piece of linen cloth. The proper- 
tion of the ſaffron to the water muſt be re- 
| gulated by the intention of having the colour 
deeper or paler, This tincture is a fine warm 
yellow, and, when very ſtrong, makes a very 
proper ſhade for the gamboge or other light 
| yellows that are bright; and it will ſtand equal- 
; * well . * of the vegetable tinctures. 


2 edoary wh. 


The ZEDOARY WASH may be prepared by 
boiling an ounce of zedoary root in a quart o 
water, till the water appear ſufficiently tinged 
to make a ſtain on paper, of a full yellow co- 


* 


lour. The fluid muſt then be Renin through | 


fg to, free it from the dregs. N 
This waſh will be much ronger . 5 


an can be made of turmeric without ſpirit 
of wine, and it is a. cooler yellow than ſaffron, 


though full as bright. It is valuable for many 


purpoſes i zin painting with. water colours, as 


zee, Alen, draperies, co i may be ju 


fer 
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ner mor 


fered to dry i in ſhells, and will again diſſolve 
and ſpread * with the addition of water. 


. 
* 2 * 
|; wars ani 
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Fendicris is' a ruſt or eotfofion of cop- 

per formed by the action of ſome yege- 
table acid, eomtonly that of the {kin and pulp 
of grapes remaining after they. have undergone 


a preſſure for wine. It is brought from France 


and Italy hither, and uſed in moſt kinds of 
painting where green is required. Verdigris 
makes a blue green colour in' paint; but is 


generally uſed in yellow, which, by a pro- 


per mixture, renders it a true green. It is 


bright, when good, but very ſoon flies when 


uſed in oil. When uſed in water painting, as 
it is diſſolved previouſly in vinegar, which 
changes it to nother ſubſtance, it is however 
| © drabls; * hea 
It is needleſs. to give any proc s for the 
making verdigris, becauſe it may be pur- 
chaſed much cheaper than it can be made in 
ſmall quantities, and therefore only the pro- 
er object of a conſiderable manufy@ure, Such 
5 RUPP is eſtabliſhed lately y tf this coun- 
try by Meſſicurs $ = ahd Maud, Who. have 
'Teceived two premiums, "oh. that” iee6fint, of 
the fotiety for the Nec of arts, &c. 
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tior to the foreign, as well for the Praying of 
painting as any other uſes. 


There 1s no preparation of it easier to the 


uſing verdigriſe 1 in ail or varniſh, except a ſuf- 
ficient devigation ; but in water painting, as is 


faid before, it muſt be diſſolved in Vinegar 5 


when in fact it ceaſes to be verdigriſe, and is, 


inſtead of a coraſion, a ſalt of copper; the 
fame with the cryftals of verdigriſe, we ſhall 
next treat of, ouly in a diffolved ſtate. 
Solution in vinegar is not, however, the 
only: method by which verdigriſe may be uſed 
in water painting, for it will diſolve in the 
ce of rue, and produces a fine full green 
N equally fit for waſhing with that diſſol- 
ved 1 in vinegar. / 
The goodneſs of verdigriſe may be diflin- 
guiſhed dy the fulneſs of its blue green colour, 


and inclining rather towards a cryſtalline tex- 


ture than the form of a powder; to which 
muſt be added its being free from feculencies, 
and ſoluble in a conſiderable ene in 
A water. 


qe of verdigr je called dll aul 


Dietarzes NERDIGRISE is the ſalt pro- 
duced by the. ſolution. of copper, or common 
verdigriſe, in vinegar. The | cryſtals thus 
formed. are of an extreme bright green colour, 
and in varniſh, where they ſtand perfectly 
well, they have a very fine effect. In oil they 
hold their colour well Lea to anſwer many 

Vor. I. "| RR pur- 
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„ bodied glaſs with a long ſtraight neck) and a 


© inverted into the matraſs, the thick end be- 


then into a proper glaſs for decanting the 
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purpoſes, where colours are not required to 
be greatly durable; but in paintings of conſe- 
quence they cannot be depended POR, being 


apt to turn black with time. 


The cryſtals of verdigriſe may be e png 


in the following manner. 


Take of the beft verdigrife four ounces, 
e and of diſtilled vinegar two. quarts. The 
verdigriſe being well pounded, let them be 
« put into a circulating veſſel, that may be 
formed of a matraſs, (which is a Found 


„ Florence flaſk, which muſt have its neck 


ing broken off. This circulating veſſel muſt 
“be placed in a gentle ſand-heat, or other 
* 'warm ſituation, where it muſt continue, 
being frequently ſhaken, till the vinegar has 
« diſſolved as much as it can of the | verdi- 

“ griſe. Remove the verdigriſe and en 


4e fluid, when it ſhall become elear, from 
« the ſediment; and when it has ſtood a due be 
time to ſettle, let it be carefully poured off WM anc 
4 and evaporated to about half a pint, which der 
« may be beſt done with a ſand-heat, in a adn 
K glafs body or cucurbit, having its neck faul 
c cut off to a wide mouth. 1 ob may be ſet 
et to ſhoot: in the ſame veſſel, or in a glaf 
4 receiver with a wide neck; 5: and, when 

the cryſtals are formed, they muſt be 
4 taken oe: and ander led. in the 
2 5 go ie e e 
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a A freſh proportion o of vinegar may be 


4 added to the remains of the verdigriſe, 


4 and at the ſame time the firſt quantity left 
of undiffolved ; and the mothers, or fluid re- 


„ maining after the cryſtals were formed, 
„% may be put into it; by which means, the 
5 other parts of the proceſs being repeated, a 


« ſecond quantity of the e il be ob- 


« tained.” _ 

The diſtilled | vided produces the moſt 
beautiful cryſtals of verdigriſe ; but com- 
mon vinegar is more frequently uſed by thoſe 
who prepare them, as it is much cheaper, 
and will afford very good coloured cryſtals, 
if care be taken in the evaporatioti not to 
ſuffer any part of it to burn to the glaſs; to 
avoid which accident, it is proper that the 
veſſel wherein the evaporation is made ſhould 
not be ſunk deep in the ſand, but only ſet 
upon it, or ſurrounded a little above the bot- 
tom. 

The OE Fe of the ditilled verdigriſe may 
be perceived by the clearneſs of the cryſtals, 
and the bright green colour of them when pow- 
dered ; for, being faline cryſtals, they do not 
admit of any ſophiſtication, and can n be only 
8. * impurity. ö 
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Sap GREEN is the concreted Juice of the 
Penne 1 ed * e 
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It is a yellow green, and only ufed in Water 
painting, where it is very uſeful for ſome pur- 
poſes as a waſhing colour, making a ſtrong and 
pretty bright ſtain. Sap green may be pre- 
pared in the following manner. 

« Take any quantity of buckthorn-berries 
before they be ripe, and preſs out the juice 
« in ſuch a preſs as is uſed for making cyder 
„or verjuice, or by any other  tnethod. 
« Strain this juice through flatine!, and then 
“ let it ſtand to ſettle; and, when it has 
<« ſtood a proper time, decant off the clearer | 
e part of the fluid. fröm the ſediment. Put 
« this juice into a ſtone or earthen veffel, and 
« evaporate it till it begins to grow of a thick 
« conſiſtence; then Temove it into the pewter 
e veſlel deſcribed p. 2 5, and finſſh the eva- 
« .poration in balneo marie, collecting the 
« matter into one maſs as it acquires a proper 
omen no 8 
The, marks of goodneſs in ſap green are the 
Irefncy, brightneſs, and ſtrength of co- 
lour it appears to have When ard on 
. e e 
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PRUSSIAN GREEN 1s the one with the Pruſ- 
ſian blue, except that, in e preparation, the 
precipitated ochre of the vitriol is ſuffered to re- 
main «ith the precipitated earth of atur and 
the ſulphur of the coal z the atdition] of the 
ſpirit of ſalt, by which, in the regular | 


proceſs 
for 


| 

! 

„ 
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for the Pruſſian blue, the ochre is rediſſolved, 
Ws omitted; whence, this ochre being yellow, 
1 a green is produced by it through the effect 


of the blue of the fulphyr. The qualities 
of the Pruſſian green are much the ſame 


with thoſe of the blue, except the difference 
of colour, and that it is not ſo tranſparent, nor, 


with regard to any J have hitherto ſeen, ſo 


bright; neither can it be ſo well depended upon 


for ſtanding as the Pruſſian blue when rightly | 
Prepared, though. it 18 nearly equal in that 


to the common. As the qualities are ſo 
much the ſame, the uſes to which the Pruſ- 
ſian green may be applied are much the ſame 
With thoſe of the blue, excepting difference 
off hue; and at one time this colour was gain- 
ing gen. among painters of ſome kinds; 
but it has ſince then been neglected, and at 
reſꝑnt {ſeems almoſt wholly laid aſide, though 
am not ſenfible of the reaſon why this pige 
ment might not be of advantage in many kinds 
75 Painting, as wel as the common Pruſſian 
HUC. ': 
The Sn Seating this pigment may 
5 as follows. 


Proceed in all points as in the proceſs | 


2 given for the Pruſſian blue, till the ſolu- 
tion of alum and vitriol be mixed with 
* that of the Pearl-aſhes and ſulphur of the 
coal, and the green precipitation made. 


f Then, inſtead of adding the ſpirit of ſalt, 
omit any further mixture, and go on to 


# Cog the ſediment, which- is the Pruſſian 
I MW green, 
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te green, and afterwards to dry it in the fame 
6 manner as is directed for the blue.“ 

The goodneſs of the Pruſſian green conſiſts 
in the deepneſs and brightneſs of the colour, 
and the more it is of a true teint of Pun the 
better It is. 3 


Terra verte. 


Tanna \ VERTE 18 a native earth; | which i in 
all probability is coloured by copper. It is of 
a blue green colour, much of that teint which 
is called fea-green, * What 'we have in com- 
mon here is not very bright, but being ſemi- 
tranſparent i in oil, and of a ſtrong body in 
water, and ſanding equally well with che 
beſt pigments, it is very much adapted to 
anſwer ſome purpoſes in both kinds of paint- 

ing, though it is not ſo generally uſed by 
- thoſe to whom it would be ſerviceable as it 
' merits.” ' Mr. d' Acoſta fays, in his book of 
foſſils, that there is a Kind which is very 
bright, and is found in Hungary; if it eould 

be procured here, it would. certainly be a very 
valuable acquiſition to oil painting, as the 
greens we are forced at preſent to compound 
from blue and yellow are ſeldom ſecure from 
flying or changing. MAT: eee | 
Terra verte, as brought from abroad! is of 1 

a very coarſe texture, and requires to be well ; 

levigated. and waſhed over; but no other 5 
We Ns eu is neceſſarily previous to its uſe. 


e oy method of Ig") its good- 
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ated is by the ane and ftrength of its 
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Cx Ass Wes Of orange colours. 


"HERE i is not any. ſimple pigment, pre- 
pared commonly, which can properly 


come into this claſs, the effect of orange be- 

ing produced in practice by the mixture of 
red and yellow; but the following preparation 
being of my on invention, and ſerviceable to 
ſome who have already made a conſiderable uſe 
of it. I thought it proper to inſert it for the be- 
| nefit of others who may want ſuch a pigment. 


Of orange lake, 


This ORANGE LAKE is the tinging part of 


annatto precipitated together with earth of 
alum. It is of a very bright orange colour, and 
would work well with either oil or water; 
but cannot be depended upon, when uſed 
either of thoſe. ways, for ſtanding long. It is, 
N however, a very fine colour for varniſh paint- 
ing, where the fear of flying is out of queſtion; 
and is alſo of an admirable good effect for 
. putting under cryſtal for the imitation of the 
vinegar garnet, for which purpoſe it has been 
uſed with great ſucceſs. 


The manner of the preparation of the orange 


lake may be as follows. 
Take of the beſt annatto four otintes, 


and of pearl-aſnes one pound; put them 
| T4 e together 
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together into a gallon of water, and boil 


« them half an hour, and then ſtrain the ſo- 


cc 


lation through paper. Make, in the mean- 
time, a ſolution of a pound and an half of 
« alum in another gallon of water, and mix 


it gradually with the ſolution. of the pearl- 


“ aſhes and annatto, obſerving to ceaſe any 
« further addition when the fluid becomes 
* colourleſs, and no further ebullition enſues 


<£ on the commixture. Treat the ſediment | 


or precipitated matter then in the ſame man- 


ner as has been before directed for other 


* kinds of lake, only this need not be formed 
<« into drops, but may be dried i in ſquare bits, 
4 or round lozenges.” 5 


» 


C.ass VI. Of purple colours, 
Ava A the true Indian red. a 


"HE TRUE TATA RED is a ETD och- 
4 rous earth of a purple colour; and be- 
fore the cheapneſs of the factitious kind occa- 
ſioned it to be rejected by che colourmen, and 
conſequently diſuſed by painters, was conſtantly 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies and ſold in the 


ſhops, At preſent it is very farely to be 
found; but when it can be met with, it is 
| certainly very valuable (there being no other 
uncompounded purple colour in uſe with oil) 
as well for the force of its effect as for the 


certainty of its ſtanding. But the common 
ks now ' falaciouſly- called by its name, has 
f ok 


| 
| 
| 
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[ been, by degrees, from accommodating it to 
he purpoſes of houſe-painters, made to vary 
from it, till it is become intirely a different co- 
jour, being a broken orange inſtead of a purple. 
I We true Indian red, when it can be pro- 
_ cured, needs no other preparation than grind- 
ing or waſhing over. It may eaſily be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from any ee kind by its be- 
ing more bright than any other ochre which 
can be made fo purple; and if it be rendered 
artificially purple by any addition, the fire will 
Toon betray. it, into which the genuine may be 
| ey without * en pf N _ 


47 


of . or orchat. 


- is a oatuls nuts na 4 

A > kind of moſs, bearing the ſame name, by ſo- 
lution in ſpirit of urine diſtilled with he It 
may be made in ſmall quantities by thoſe who 
cannot procure it of the manufaQurers by this 
_ eaſy proceſs. 
Take an ounce af the archal _—_ or pla; 
“ as it is ſold at the dry ſalters, and having 
4 bruiſed it well, put it into a glaſs phial with 
4 half a pint of weak ſpirit of ſal ammoniacus 
* diſtilled with lime. Stop the phial cloſe, 
+ and leave the archal to infuſe till a ſtrong 
e bluiſh purple tincture be formed. 

It is an extreme bright purple fluid, and 
would be a beautiful waſh if it could be de- 


pended upon; but it is apt to dry to a reddiſh 


Nen colour, and therefore at preſent much 
diſuſed 
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diſuſed in- painting, though it had 8 
2 place in the common ſet of water colours. 
It is uſed in great quantities for ſome purpoſes 
of dying, and prepared 'by people who make 
it their buſineſs, and may be had cheap of 
them, or the dry-ſalters ; but is ſcarcely worth 
the trouble of procuring for the _ of * 
ing. D | 


T7 the leu waſh. | 

Lobwoop is brought from America, 9 
affords a ſtrong purple tincture in water, 
which will ſtain of a bluiſh purple colour 
almoſt any body whateyer capable of receiving 
ſuch tinge. It is uſed frequently in miniature 
painting to make a youre wath, which is 
varied to a more red or blue colour by the 


- addition or omiſſion of Braſil wood. This 
waſh may be prepared in the following manner. 


Take an ounce of ground logwood, and 


- + Hal it in a pint of water till one half of the 


te fluid be waſted. : Strain it then through 
% flannel while of a boiling heat, and add to 
« it, when ftrained, about ten grains of pearl- 
#6: aſhes, or about the bulk of a ſmall French 
bean. If it be deſired to be a more red 
purple, about half an ounce of Braſil wood 


may be added to the logwood, or in pro- 


. portion as the colour wanted may require; 


« and in this caſe the pearl-aſhes muſt be 
* uſed very ſparingly, or not added at all, 


CLASS 


| 
| 
| 
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Ov brown 0 

Rown PINK is the tinging part of ſome 
vegetable of a yellow or orange colour, 
precipitated upon the earth of alum, cuttle- fiſh- 
done, or ſome fuch-like calcarious ſubſtance.” It 
is, when good, a concentrate yellow, which, as 

_ a pigment, is tranſparent in Oil, gives the ef 

fect of a dark colour, and eres for deep 
| thades. It is ſometimes prepared of a warmer, 
and- ſometimes of a cooler teint; and as each 
ſort ſuits the purpoſes of particular kinds of 
painters, each kind is preferred by ſome, ac- 
cording to their wants. Brown pink would be 
of great value in painting, if it could be de- 
pended upon with regard to its ſtanding; and 
it was formerly, when all the colours of this 
kind were more honeſtly and judiciouſly pre- 
pared, in almoſt general uſe in this part of the 
world. But at preſent it is difficult to find any 

that does not fly, or has not ſome other bad 
quality, particularly that of fattening to an 
exceſſive degree: and therefore it is much diſ- 
uſed, and will probably, in a ſhort N be 

intirely exploded from practice. 8 
There are many methods of preparing 
| brown pink, as there are a great variety of 
| vegetables which afford a yellow tinge very 
copiouſly, and which, treated in. the ſame 
anger as is praiſed for making lakes, will 
afford 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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afford ſuch a pigment ; but the moſt con» 
mon, and one of the beſt methods, is as fol- 
lows. -.;.- 

« Take at the Feb berries one 1 
4 of fuſtic wood in chips half a pound, and 
Jof pearbaſhes one pound, Boil them in 
< the tin boller,. with a gallon and a half of 
c water, for an hour, and then ſtrain off che 
« tincture through flannel while the fluid is 
* boiling hot. Having prepared in the mean- 
time a ſolution of a pound and a half of 
“ alum, put it gradually to the tincture ſo long 
* as an ebullition ſhall appear. Proceed then 
© to waſh the ſediment as in the manner di- 
*. rected for the lakes; and, being brought by 
filtering through paper with a linen cloth to 
a proper conſiſtence, dry it on boards f in 
4 ſquare pieces. 

Brown pink may be made of the cute] - 
60, bone dideRed in aqua fortis, i in the manner 
deſcribed, p. 61, for lake; and in that caſe the 
precipitation may be made with this ſolution 
inſtead of the folution of alum, by adding it 
to the tincture ſo long as it appears to make 
any ebullition on the mixture. The ſolutions 
of the alum, and euttle-fiſh bones may be 
otherwiſe mixt together, and uſed for the ſame 
end, which will be found much better than 
that of the cuttle-fiſh bone alone. For though 
the common opinion is, that lake or brown 

ink will ſtand better, when the baſis 18 
| buttle-GMh bone, than when it is earth of alum, 
ow the earth of alway 18 ä for attract 


II. | 12 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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By: and bearing down with it che tinging 
matter; which, eſpecially that of the French 
| „is apt to remain difſolved i in the fluid, 
and} to be carried off with it in walhing the 
brown on: 

Brown pink is alſo made without the uſe of 

dss! in the following manner. 
Take two pounds of the berries, and boil 
« therh in a'pallon'of water for two hours, and 
« then ſtrain of the tincture carefully through 
« flannel. Prepare in the mean-time a pound 
© and a half of cuttle-fiſh bone, by ſeparating 
N 4 foft inner part, which is capable of be- 
ng reduced to Powder, from the hard ex- 
ior part, that muſt be thrown away, and 
7 Ee it well with water on a marble. 
Add then the cuttle- fiſh bone to the tincture, 
and evaporate them in halneo mariæ till the 
matter becomes of a ſtiff conſiſtence; when 
the whole being well mixt by grinding, it 
5 may be laid on boards to dry. 

The goodneſs of brown pink muſt be judg- 
a by its tranfparency and force of colour 
wen mixed with oil; but its qualities of ſtand- 

2 5 well, and not fattening in oil, Which are 

both defects that frequently'attend it, can only 


ts e by trial and "experience. | 8 
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lour, having much the ſame effect in 3 


inting, where alone it is üſed, as brown. 


1 in oil. Though this colour is renal, 


erviceable. in water colours, and much value 
by thoſe who know and can procure it, 4 
it is not in general uſe here, on account, 
imagine, of its being not eaſily had of a per- 


fect kind; for J have never heard of a any that 


was good, except what has been brought from 
France. Perhaps the principal reafon for this 
is, that dry beech- wood affords the beſt ſoot 
for making it; and: it is not eaſy to procure 
ſuch here without mixture of the ſoot of green 
wood, or other combuſtibles that deprave it 
for this Purpoſe ; ox, it is poſſible, that they 
who have pretended | to prepare it. have been 
ignorant of the proper means, there not being 

any recipe or direction in books that treat of 


theſe 1 from whence they could learn 


them. 5 
Biſtre may; een be prepared with great 


eaſe j in the following manner. 


h Take any quantity of ſoot of dry 1 


4. but let it be of beech wherever that can be 


10 procured; put it into water in the propor- 
tion of two pounds to a gallon, and boil 


e them half an hour. Then, after the fluid 
has ſtood ſome little time to ſettle, but while 
e yet hot, pour off the clearer part from the 


« earthy ſediment at the bottom; and if on 
* ſtanding longer it form another earthy ſe- 
idliment, repeat the ſame method; but this 


on wp pong be done 0 while the fluid remains 


110 as hot. 
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« 1 Evaporate then the fluid to dryneſs, 


ce and what remains will be good biſtre, if the 


« ſoot was of a proper kind.” 
The goodneſs of biſtre may be perceived by 
its warm deep brown colour, and tranſparency 

when moiſtened with water. 


07 brown ochre... of 


i "gang OCHRE is a foflil 3 the ſame 
| with the other ochres, except with regard to 
purity and the teint of its colour, which depends 
on calcination, either by ſubterranean fires. or 
artificially. It is of a warm brown or foul orange 
colour ; and, as it can be abſolutely depended 
upon for ſtanding, i it is valued by ſome in nicer 
kinds of painting, but moſt uſed, being of very 
low price, for coarſer purpoſes. | | 

When brown ochre is uſed for more. delicate 
kinds of painting, it ought to be well levigated 
after it comes out of the hands of the colour- 
men, if had of them in the groſs ſtate in which 


it is commonly fold. But whoever. would have : 
it in_ the moſt perfect condition, muſt, waſh it 


over, which freatment ſhould indeed be be- 
| 1 on all Pigments of an ately terne. 


* 


5 1% aux, or Gollen's de 
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THE EARTH "is a foſſil ſubſtagce. . 


is of a dark blackiſh brown colour, a little in- 
dclining towards purple. The ne uſe of 
it in painting is * a water colour, 
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our, having much the ſame effect in water 
painting, where alone it is uſed, as brown. 
pou in oil. Though this colour is extremely 


rviceable in water colours, and much yalued 


by thoſe who know and can procure it, yet 
it is not in general uſe here, on account, I 
imagine, of its being not eaſily had of a per- 
fect kind; for I have never heard of any that 
was. ; good, except what has been brought from 
France. Perhaps the principal reafon for this 
is, that dry beech-wood affords the beſt ſoot 
for making it; and it is not eaſy to procure 
ſuch here without mixture of the ſoot of green 
wood, or other combuſtibles that deprave it 
for this purpoſe; or; it is poſſible, that they 
who have pretended to prepare it. have been 
ignorant of the proper means, there not being 
any recipe or direction in books that treat of 


theſe matters, from whence they could learn 


them. 812 1 4 

Biſtre may, ee, be prepared with great 
eaſe | in the following manner. 

%% Take any quantity of ſoot of dry wood, 

put let it be of beech wherever that can be 


cc procured; put it into water in the propor- 


z tion of two pounds. to a. gallon, and boil 
5 them half an hour. Then, after the fluid 
e yet hot, pour off the clearer part from the 
« earthy ſediment at the bottom; and if on 
« ſtanding longer it form another earthy ſe- 
A repeat the fame method; but this 
Prin gong: tbe done only while the fluid remains 
P73 OR * hot. 
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« not. Evaporate then the fluid to . | 


A E& 2. 


* ſoot was of a proper kind.” 

The goodneſs of biſtre may be 3 by 
its warm deep brown colour, and anner 
when moiſtened with water. 


$7] 2 


of brown ochre. - „ 


. OCHRE is a foſſil . the ſame | 
with the other ochres, except with regard to 
purity and the teint of its colour, which depends 
on calcination, either by ſubterranean fires or 
artificially. It is of a warm brown or foul orange 
colour; and, as it can be abſolutely depended 
upon for ſtanding. i it is valued by ſome in nicer 
kinds of painting, but moſt uſed, being of very 
low price, for coarſer purpoſes. 

When brown ochre is uſed for more delicate 
kinds of painting, it ought to be well levigated 
after it comes out of the hands of the colour- 
men, if had of them in the groſs ſtate in which 
it is commonly ſold. But whoever would have 
it in the moſt perfect condition, muſt, waſh it 
over, nen mem ſhould indeed be wag 


e 
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4 t ale o Collen T canth.: 

; 4 h. Fr Te t! 
383 EARTH: is a foſſil e n 

is of a dark blackiſh brown colour, a little in- 

clining towards purple. The principle uſe of 


it in Painting: is * a water colour, and its 
3 | greateſt 
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greateſt effect is in the fore grounds er. pie- | 


tures, Where great force is fequired. It is 
not, however, at preſent much uſed even as 
a Water colour, and more rarely in oil, as 
there the ſame teint can be eaſily formed of 
blue, black, and any of the -ochrous reds, 
which are pigments eee ſafe with re- 
ſpect to ſtanding. 

The goodneſs of Cologn earth muſt he 
judged of by the Rrength of the colour, and 
the ſuitäbleneſs ef the teint to the purpoſes 


for "which it is uſed. It requires no other 


preparation p e wo" \growad Pen, es 
_ wean . 11 . 


Terre Sehen, oo gehe nth. 
* 2 10 25 
1 ERRA Jemen 1 is 'a \_ritviiemwuis" 18 
ſtance extracted from ſome kind of vegetable. 


It diflolves to a great degree in water, and 


is f A full brown-colour, a little inelining to 
red. It is ſomktimes uſed” as in water paint- 
ing; and as tit is there a waſhing colour, may 
have a very good effect in many caſes. In dil, 


its gummy texture renders its uſe improper, 


as N. does not admit of its mixing diy with 
that vehicle. 

The goadveſs of terra" Yafonica\ may be di 
ſtinguiſhed by the clearneſs of its colour, and 


Its appearing” free” from r IH PI fon cp9 
- vr impurities,” 7 orb ai k 


2 reed 60 Pieparatleu, but it ie diſotved | : 


in witter; ad freed from any feauleticies. " LY 
219969 [2 Of 


„ oo eos. ee 
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ns; 18 an 3 earth of a brown 0 


wur. It was formerly, uſed jn moſt kinds of 
painting, but is at preſent neglected, except 
by ſome in water colours. It is valuable on 
account of its property of ſtanding well, which 
it has in common with moſt other native, 
earths, and it is ſuppoſed to have, a more dry- 
ing quality than other ochres, which has oc- 
caſioned it to be much uted 1 un the making. dry- 
ing oils, the 3 JPapnems gold fie, and the black 
oil lacker. 


The umbre is frequently burnt previous to 


its being uſed, which renders it more eaſy to 
be levigated; but it gives it at the ſame time 
a redder hue. Whether it be uſed in a burnt 
or unburnt ſtate, it is neceſſary, however, ta. 
waſh it over when it is uſed in miniature 
painting, or for any nicer. purpaſes, and chat 
18! 1 5 oy Fp aka it Kaese ENS, 


Of Þbaltum. e 9 


an is a bituminous matter aa a 
conſiſtence like tar, found in the earth in ſome 
parts of Aſia, and probably elſewhere. It has 


7 
„ 
1 

1 * 


4 warm brown colour, and retaining ia ſome 


degree its tranſparency When dry, it anſwers 
'the end of brown pink in oil painting, with. 
ts additional advantage of being ſecure from 
ing. It is not in general uſe, nor probably 

Vor I. K eaſily 
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eaſily to be procured poor; but it is kertalnly 
uſeful, when to be obtained good. The only 
objection I have ever heard to it is, that it 
turns ſometimes blackiſh ; but I never ſaw an 
_ Inſtance of that, though I have known it uſed 
by ſeveral ; and believe-that appearance is not 
owing to any change in its colour, but to that 
denfity of its ſubſtance which it contracts in 
drying, and which ſhould be allowed or in 
_ . the application o 

There is no preparation neceſſary to al. 

panes. previous to its uſe, but it ought to 

carefully preſerved in a propher phial 
with a wide neck, otherwiſe it is ſubject to 
dry, and become too thick for the Purpbſes of 
painting. 

Aſphaltum is very liable to be adulterated 
by the mixture of turpentine, pitch, and other 
cheap ſubſtances of a balſamie conſiſtence, 

with it: and it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
fraud, but by the appearance. When the aſ- 
| Þhaltum is good, it ought to be perfectly 
tranſparent, but of a warm deep brown co- 


Jour. 
3 27 the Sher 105 wach. or the extra? of dente 


| The SPANISH Tvice is the ſucculent part 
| of the liquorice-root, extracted by decoction 
in water, and then ſtrained off from the woody 
or undiffolvable part of the root, and evapo- 
rated to dryneſs. It is ſometimes prepared in 


this country, but moſtly brought from abroad, 
and 
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141 is now much uſed as a brown colour in 


miniatute painting, from its requiring no trou- 
ble to procure it, or render it fit for immediate 
uſe, and the ſcarcity of good biſtre. 


The latter, e er when it is to be had, 
is greatly preferable to the Spaniſh juice, as 
10 on account of the clearneſs of its colour, 
as from its being free from that viſcid or ſticky 
quality which attends TO e on the leaſt 


mouure. I 
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45 


oY white flake 44 


7 Hive FLAKE is lead train 55 
VY means of the preſſing of the grape, 
and conſequently, in fact, a ceruſe prepared by 
the acid of grapes. It is brought here from 
Italy, and far ſurpaſſes, both with regard to 
the purity of its whiteneſs, and the certainty 
of its ſtanding, all the ceruſe or white lead 
made here in common. It is uſed in oil and 
varniſh painting for all purpoſes where a very 
elean white is required; but no kind of ceruſe 
ought to be uſed in water colours for paintings 
that are intended to endure time, as it will 
generally turn black, and appear at length as 
if the lead itſelf had been uſed inſtead. of N 
preparation of it. | 

White flake is uſually had m the cololts 


men in a prepared ſtate, under the name of 
e wobite, being pa and mixed up 


with 
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with ſtarch, and moſt 
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frequently with white 
lead, or much worſe ſophiſtication. *. Who- 
ever, therefore, would be certain of uſing 
this pigment pure, ſhould procure: the white 


flake in lump as it is brought over, and 
levigate it themſelves, waſhing it over alſo; 


and, if it be neceſſary, in order to the mak 


ing it work more freely, they may grind it up 


afterwards with ſtarch in the proportion 


they ſhall find on trial moſt ſuitable to their 
Durpoſe. | 
The teſt of 1 in mein fake i is the 
degree of whiteneſs, which muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed by comparing it with a ſpecimen of 
any other parcel, after it has been rendered 


of due fineneſs; but where it is ſuſpected 


to be adulterated with any other mixture than 
that of wee lead, the ſophiſtication and pro- 
portion of the ſpurious matter may be aſcer- 
tained- by the ſame means as are below ad- 
. to be uſed for _ Examination 1 | white 


bas White Fu 


WW 


* ee is or 8 it: the corro- 


fron or ruſt of loa formed cy means of vi- 


an . EE To D 

It is made in our en V 3 is 1 
een than white flake, but inferior in white- 
neſs, and the other qualities which render this 
pignient advantageous in painting. It is, how- 
ever, the white employed for all common pur- 


pole in oil "OO 185 allo the body or ſo- 


lid 
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a 'baſis' of the paint in many mixt colours, 
where the teint is of a lighter nature, or the 
coloured. bisnents will Wen, diluting with 
white.” oy 

It is ads by dipping or bruthing dates 
of lead in vinegar, or any other cheap acid, 
and puttiag them in a cellar or any cool damp 
place; but as this is carried on as a large ma- 
nufacture by thoſe who are concerned in it, 
and who can conſequently afford it at a much 
lower rate than any can prepare it for their 
own. uſe, it is unneceſſary to enter on a further 
detail with reſpe& to the manner. 

There is no previous preparation e 
in: ehe eaſe of white lead to its uſe, except 
wathing over where it is intended for more 


delicate purpoſes ; but then indeed it is always 


beſt to ſubſtitute the flake white. 
" Notwithſtanding the low price of white 


Toad yet, being conſumed in great quantities, 


it is for the moſt part adulterated by the ma- 
nufaQurers of, or wholeſale dealers in it. The 
common ſophiſtication is with chalk or pow- 
dered talc, as being the cheapeſt ingredients 
with which it can be mixt without changing 
too much its appearance. This in a leſſer de- 
A. is of no great moment, as they only 
inifh the quantity of body or covering 
matter in the paint; but when in a greater 
proportion, they not only produce a great loſs, 
by rendering a larger quantity neceffar ary to do 
the fame work, but deprave the paint highly 
or reſpect to its other qualities. 8 
K 3 | The - 
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The adulteration of white. lead may be moft 
eaſily examined by comparing a piece of any 


4 


that is ſuſpected with another piece, known to 


be pure, of equal bulk, and the difference of 


weight will ſhew- the fraud where the hetero- 


eneous matter is in great proportion, as it 
will neceſſarily be of a. much lighter nature 
than lead. But where the quantity of the 
* adulterating matter is leſs, or the proportion 
of it would be more exactly known, the fol- 


lowing method ſhould be uſed. 


„ Take an ounce of the white lead ſuf. 
& pected, and mix it well with about half an 
e ounce of pearl-aſhes, or of any fixt alka- 


c line falt, and about a quarter of an ounce 


* of charcoal-duſt, and, having put them into 
© a crucible, give them. a ſtrong heat. The 
e lead will by this means be reduced to its 
„ metallic ſtate, and, being weighed, will ſhew 
e by what it may fall ſhort of the weight of 
&* an ounce, the proportion of the adultera- 
« tion, about a tenth part being allowed for 
te the corroding acid formed Hort of 


the white lead.“ 


Of e or FE Fe ay 


| CarciNED HARTSHORN is the earth which 


makes the baſis of horn, or indeed all other ani- 


mal ſubſtances, rendered pure by the action of 
fire, which ſeparate from it all ſaline and ſul- 
phureous ſubſtances. It is of the firſt degree of 


whitenels, and not N to be * by 
| 7:5 me" 
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the air or time, and is, on account of theſe 


qualities, almoſt the only white now uſed in 
water painting for nicer purpoſes, white lead 
or flake, from the objection before mentioned 
with reſpect to their turning black, being 
greatly diſuſed by the more experienced 
r 1 5 

It is not devellry that this earth ſhould 
be produced from the horn of ſtags, for any 
other horn, or indeed any other animal ſub- 


ſtance of the more ſolid kind, will equally 


well produce it. The common manner of 
preparation of this matter is, to calcine, in an 
open furnace, the coal of the horn remaining 


after the diſtillation of the ſpirit of hartſhorn. 


But what is ſold for calcined hartſhorn at pre- 
ſent is more frequently the earth of bones, 
and if there be no further ſophiſtication prac- 
tiſed, this ſubſtitution is not in the leaſt detri- 
mental. It is, however, I am afraid, too uſual 
to mix chalk or lime with the animal earth, 
which by their alkaline power change the 
colour of the vegetable pigments, and fru- 


ſtrate often the labour of the painter, without 


his being able to gueſs at the cauſe of his miſ- 
carriage. Whoever is deſirous to prevent this 
inconvenience, and to have the burnt hartſhorn 


perfectly pure, may prepare it eaſily themſelves 
in the following manner. 


Take horn or bones, and burn them in 
« « any common fire till they become a coal, 
*-0r are calcined to ſome degree of whiteneſs, 


« * Then, having freed them carefully from 


F ION; any 
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"a « any other coal or filth, reduce them to 4 
te groſs powder, and put them upon a veſſel 


2 made in form of a common earthen diſh 


< of ground erncibles and Sturbridge clay well 


dried, and procure this to be placed 1 in a 


* tobaccopipe-maker's, or potter's furnace, 
* during the time they keep their pipes or pots 
in the fire. The earth of the horn or bones 
„ being thus thoroughly calcined, it muſt be 
e very well levigated with water, and it will 
* be yet forther improved by being carefully 

„ waſhed over.“ 

The perfection of calcined hartſhorn hes in 
its whiteneſs and fineneſs, which may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the fight and touch, and in 
purity alſo, which is not ſo eaſily diſcovered. 
It may be known, nevertheleſs, by the pour- 
ing oil of vitriol upon any ſuſpected quantity, 


which will not produce any ebullition with 
pure calcined horn or bones; but will imme- 


diately (excite an apparent fermentation with 
lime or chalk, the common matter with which 
they are adukterated, * wy be mixt with 


them. 


of prod white.. 


Prant WHITE is the reep or 
the finer parts of oyſter-ſhells ; hut I ſuppoſe 


the former has rarely been uſed; on account 
of the dearneſs of the pearls; which are, more- 


over, not in the leaſt better for this purpoſe 
on the W * managed. 28 
18 
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| This white is uſed in miniature paintnigs, 
* agrees much better with the vegetable co- 


ours than flake, white lead, or Troy white. 


The method of preparing the pearl white is 


to take the oyſters as they are found on the ſea- 

coaſt calcined by the ſun, or otherwiſe to dry 
freſh ones by the fire till they will powder eaſt. 
hy, (avoiding, however, carefully ſuch heat as 


may in the leaſt burn them, or change their 
colour ;) then ſcrape off from theſe ſhells all 
outward or other parts that may not be of the 
moſt perfect whiteneſs, and levigate them well 


with water on the ſtone, and waſh the 22227 | 
over Hong e 8: fine. a 


| 
j 


Of Tro y white, « or Spaniſh white, : 


The Troy WHITE, or SPANISH wHITe, 


5 chalk neutralized 175 the addition of water 


in which alum is di olved, and afterwards 
waſhed over. | 
It is uſed by fome in water colours as a 
A K and may be thus prepared. F 
- * Take a pound of chalk and oak it well. | 
in water. Then waſh over all the fine part; 


« A wy having poured off the firſt water, add 


„another uantity, in which two ounces of 
„ alum is diflolved. / Let them Rand for à dax 


or two, ſtirring the chalk once in ſix or eight 
1 hours. Waſh then the chalk again over, till 
4 it be rendered perfectly fine, and pour ff 


das much of the water as enn be ſeparated 


. eee 3 5 


bo 10 f © the 


£2 
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the remainder of the diffolved alum by 
, ſeveral renewed quantities of freſh water. 


« After tlie laſt water is poured off, put the 
4 chalk into one of the eullender fikers, with 


a linen cloth over the paper, and when the 
* moiſture has been ſufficiently drained off 


c from it, lay it out in 8 1 to wy ON a 
25 + 6g board. es 


of egg. 2 hüte 15 


e WHITE is uſed by Dogs in wa- 
ter colours, and preferred to flake, or the Troy 
white. It may be thus prepared. 

Take egg-ſhells and peel off the inner 
„ ſkins. Then levigate the ſhell to a proper 


7 N and waſh over the powder.” 


cas IX. Of black colours, 
of lanp black. 


12 BLACK is the ſoot of oll colleted 
as it is formed by burning. It is a 


browniſh black; but, nevertheleſs, being of a 
good texture for mixing either with oil or 
water, and drying well with oil, it is the 
| principal black at preſent uſed in all nicer kinds 


of painting; for notwithſtanding ivory black 


fat ſurpaſſes this in colour, the groſs and adul- 
= berate -Preparatic | 


on: of all that is now to be ob- 
. ocealened it 25 -by, greatly. re- 


NS, el n SOLLE 5645 - VG : 4110 } 3013 


The 


8 


proportion. 
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The lamp black is made by burning oil in a 


number of large lamps in a confined place, 


and where the ſoot formed by theſe fumes, 
being collected againſt the top and ſides of the 
room, may be fwept togetlier and collected, 
and this being put into ſmall barrels is ſold for 
uſe without any other preparation. 
Ihe goodneſs of lamp black lies in the ful- 
neſs. of the colour, and the being free from 
duſt or other impurities The lightneſs of 


the ſubſtance furniſhes the means of diſcover- 


ing any adulteration, if to a great degree, as 
the bodies with which lamp black is ſubje& to 
be ſophiſticated are all heavier in a conſiderable 


3 


Of ivory black. 

| 5 Irozy BLACK is the coal of ivory or bone 
formed by giving them .a great heat, all ac- 
ceſs of air to them being excluded. It is, 
when pure, and genuinely prepared from the 


ivory, a full clear black, and would be the 


moſt uſeful of any in every kind of painting, 
but that it is apt to dry ſomewhat too ſlowly in 


dil. At preſent, nevertheleſs, it is prepared 
only by thoſe who manufacture it from bones 


in very large quantities for coarſe uſes, and 
ſell it at an extreme low price. It is therefore 


ſo groſaly levigated, being ground only in hand 


or horſe-mills, and ſo adulterated moreover 


Nn 


* . 
4 


Vith charcoal - duſt, which renders it of a blue 


cCaſt, 
1 N 
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caſt, that it is wholth: exploded from all more 
4 delicate purpoſes, and lamp black uſed in the 
Place of it, though inferior, with regard to the 
_ purity and clearneſs of 8 black N to 
this when good. 

As the ivory black, notwithſtanding, has its 
merit in moſt kinds'of painting, when its pre- 
paration is properly managed, (partieularly in 
water and varniſh) thoſe who deſire to have it 
may prepare it en in Fairen ** the 
following means. 

Take plates, chips, or ſhavings of ivory, 
„ and foak them in hot linſeed oil, or if filings 
< are to be more eaſily procured, they may be 
<. uſed moiſtened with the hot oil. Put them 
<« into a veſſel which will bear the fire, 'cover- 
ing them with a ſort of lid made of clay and 
& ſand, which ſhould be dried, and the cracks 
repaired before the veſſel be put into the fire. 
* Procure this veſſel to be placed i in a tobacco- 
« pipe-maker's' or potter's furnace, or any 
other ſuch fire, and let it remain there du- 
ring one of their heats. When it ſhall be 
taken out, the ivory will be burnt properly, 
and muſt be afterwards thoroughly well le- 
vigated on the ſtone with water; or itſhould 
indeed, to have it , good, ho alſo 
waſhed over. ee . 
Thoſe who have a Sees Wdage ſuch 
ſeabed p p. 23, may very.commodioully 
burn thetivory in it, and the fire need not be 
continued longer than while the firmes that 
ariſe from iche reffel-hotdntinlitg cke indy ap- 


to . pear 


W 
-- 
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year to FBS This operation may likewiſe 


be performed in the ſubliming furnace de- 
feribed- p. 16, by putting the ivory in a retort 


coated: with the fire-lute, and fixing: the retort 
ds ũs directed, p. 33, for the ſublimers; and a 
roper receiver being fitted to the retort, the 
fumes will be detained in it, and the ſmell pre- 
yented from being in the leaſt troubleſome z 
the fire muſt in this caſe be continued While 


any, groſs fumes come over. 


. The goodnels of ivory black may be per- 


ceiyeil by its full black colbur, not inelining 
too much to 1 n Ry" we en as a 
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a t d ahnen lack. 

© EE is the — of 8 Lind of 
i or other vegetable matter, burnt in a 
cloſe heat where the air can have no acceſs. 
The beſt kind is ſaid to be made of vine-ſtalks 
and tendrils; but there are doubtleſs many 
other kinds of vegetable ſubſtances from which 


* 
7 4 
0 6 « F# 


it may be equally well, prepared. It is, when 


good, EY fine bluiſh black colour, uſeful in 


moſt kinds of | paintings for many W rn . 


but is Bey to be had at preſent well prepared, 
1650 ae ore much ee in moſt nicer 


"Thos — — RE " g 95 blue black per- 
featly.. good, may prepare it in the manner 


above directed for the ivory black, from the 


vine-ſtalks or tendrils, or any other twigs of 
n of an n acid taſte or W nn but 
By the 


= 
8 ' at «> rn; ” 
% - 
. 
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the ſoaking in oil, preſcribed for the iv yory, 


The goodneſs of the blue black confifts' in the 
1 and blue caſt of its black colour, and 
the perfectneſs of its levigation, which ſhould 
be 1 e as direed y the 1 [ade 928 


00D: of Indian 14, 


8 INK is a lacks hen . 
hither from China, which, on being rubbed 


—— 


with water, diſſolves and bene a ſubſtance 


reſembling ink, but of a conſiſtence extremely 
well adapted to the working with a pencil. 


On this account, it is not only much uſed as a 


black colour in minlature painting, but is the 
black now generally made uſe of for all ſmaller 
drawings in chiaro_ obſturo, or where the 
effect is to be Produced from Aght and ſhade 
only. © 2 

The predation of Fadian ink, as ett as of 
the other compoſitions uſed by the Chineſe as 
paints, is not hitherto revealed on any good - 
authority ; but it appears clearly from experi- 
ments to be the coal of fiſh bones, or ſome 
other animal or vegetable ſubſtance, mixed 
with iſinglaſs ſize, or other fize, and, moſt 


probably, honey or ſugar- candy to prevent 
its cracking. A ſubſtance, therefore, much of 


the ſame nature, and applicable to the ſame 
purpoſes, may be formed in the following 


manner. 


oY 1 


>" 68 Take 
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Take of iſinglaſs ſix ounces, reduce it to 


. a We by diffolving it over the fire in double 


« its weight of water. Take then of Spaniſh 


A liqyorice gne ounce, and diffolve it alſo in 
, double its weight of water, and grind up 


4 with it an ounce of ivory black, prepared 
ag above directed in p. 140. Add this mix- 
« ture to the ſize while hot, and ſtir the 
« whole together till all the ingredients be 
thoroughly incorporated; then evaporate a- 


“ way the water in balneo marie, and caſt the 


4 remaining compoſition into leaded moulds 
« greaſed, or make it up in any other form.” 
The colour of this compoſition will be e. 


tad good with that of the Indian ink; the 
ilinglaſs ſize, mixt with the colours, works 


with the pencil equally well with the Indian 
ink; and the Spaniſh liquorice will both ren- 
der it eaſily diſſolvable on the rubbing with 
water, to which the iſinglaſs alone is ſome- 
what reluctant, and alſo prevent its cracking 


and eng off from the ground on which * 
: * e, | ; 


* 


* 0 run Suna hene, 
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HE. qualities, neceſſary in ol ws 
A... (except in the caſe, of crayons and ena- 
mel: painting) are, that they ſhould be of a pro- 
per degree of fluidity to ſpread the colour, — 
that they ſhould be of ſuch a nature, with re- 
ſpect to their attractive diſpoſition, as fits them 
to combine well with, the coloured pigments, 
E that they Mould become dry within a due 
time,—and that they ſhould be capable of leav- 
ing a proper tenacious 'body, when they are 
become dry, as well to bind the colours to the 
ground, as to make them adhere to each other 
where more than one kind is uſed. But the 
combination of all theſe, neceſſary qualities 
being to be found in no one ſubſtance, (except 
oil in ſome caſes) compoſitions have been 
formed to ſuit the ſeveral intentions in a 
manner accommodated to each particular oc- 


caſion. 


ge, aber 


The 
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The principal vehicles hitherto. uſed are 
e of wine, —and turpentine. 
But, as water and ſpirit of wine alone, want 
the proper unctuous conſiſtence for ſpreading 


the colours, and dry away totally, without 


leaving any glutinous ſubſtance to bind and 
fix ſuch of the pigments as are of an earthy 
or incohering texture, gums, — ſize, —ſngar,— 


and other ſuch viſcid ſubſtances have been ſu- 


peradded to ſupply the defects, and render 
them of due conſiſtence and body. 

Though oils, ſimply uſed, are a perfect ve- 
hicle of colours in ſome caſes, yet in many 
others, having been found to dry too ſlowly, 
means have. been ſought after, by the ad- 
dition of other bodies, to alter this quality 
in ſuch as may be defective in it, which has 
conſequently introduced another kind of ſub- 
ſtances into the materia. pickoria. Theſe ſub- 
ſtances, from their being employed in the 
intention. of. remedying this fault in the oils 
of not drying ſufficiently faft, are called 
DRYERS. Theſe are either ingredients 
of a different” nature added to the oils, with= 
out any Preparation of them; or part of the 
oils. themſelves, into which this quality has 
been introduced by the operation of heat, 
either in their ſimple ſtate, or with the ad: 
dition, of 'the other drying ingredients. The 
oil, thus changed, being thence rendered ca- 
pable, on its commixture with other oils, fo 
cauſe them to oY, faſter, Is called drying oil, 

Vox. I. | 'L 8 N 
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and frequently uſed in the ſame intentfon as 
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is done by, adding gums, fize, ſugar, or 
fuch other bodies as. tend to inſpiſſate and 


. berries, or the French, 3 Derri 
iq 54 5 WS: vs FF — £2 an. 3 wn Wd 
and ſuch others, further admixture in the 


tours. 


The moſt uſual addition where wafer is 
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other dryers. * 

As water in its ſimple ſtate is for the moſt 
part incapable of being a vehicle to colours, 
they being in general of an earthy or inco- 
hering texture, it is neceflary to give it a more 
viſcid conſiſtence, and to join to it a body 
which will dry with ſuch a. tenacity as may 
bind the colours. . 
There is, however, one exception to this, 
which is the kind of painting, called painting 
in freſco, In the performing 'of which, the 
colours are uled in water without any ad- 
dition. „ 5 
Where water requires to be inſpiſſated, it 


* 


impart to the water a more clammy and 
thick conſiſtence. But where the colours 
themſelves are bodies of a gummous nature, 
and will diffelve or grow viſcid in water, 
as gamboge, the juice of. the buckthorn- 

Or. le French ellow berries, 


% 


d 
n ; 1 5-7, > ien „ i 
intention of a vehicle is needleſs, and tends WW 1 
only to weaken the effects, or foul the co- tr 


uſed in nicer paintings, is the tranſparent 18 
gums, ſuch as the gum, Atabic and Senegal. 
The principal reaſon of their preference to 
other bodies, which render water viſcid and 
glutinous, lies in their ſuffering the Tug 
| | made 


called painting in water colours, and from i 
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— 


made of them with the colours to be inſtantly 
reduced to a working ſtate, by the addition of 
freſh water at any time, though the quantity 
originally uſed be intirely dried. The conſe- 
quence of which property in the ſubſtances 

employed to inſpiſſate the water, colours ſo 
prepared, may be kept in a condition ready for 
uſe in ſhells, or other proper veſſels, to any 
length of time; but the gums have, never- 


' theleſs, a very untoward quality when mix 


with moſt kinds of pigments, which is their 
being very hable to crack and peel off from the 
paper or vellum on which they are laid, To 
remedy this, therefore, ſugar- candy, or what 
18 better, though ſeldomer uſed, honey is fre: 
quently added to them; and, by ſome, ſtarch, 
boiled flour, and other bodies of a like 
S . ; 

The painting in this kind of vehicle is 


being of late moſtly confined to ſmall objects, 
miniature painting ; though it was till the 

introduction of the uſe of oils, which is mo- 
dern, the only common method of painting 
in any way, ſince the encauſtie and other 
methods of the ancients have been diſcon- 
For groſſer paintings and purpoſes, water 
is rendered a proper vehicle by the admix- 
ture of ſize, which is free from that diſadvan- 


tage of cracking and peeling which attends 


the uſe of the gums. But then, on the other 
hand, 'it is unfit for nicer purpoſes where only 
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A ſmall quantity of each kind of colour is 


required. For as the compoſition of the ve- 
hicle and colours do, in ſuch caſe, ſoon be- 
come dry, and thoſe mixt with ſize, when 
once dry, will not again commix with water, 
by rubbing with a bruſh or pencil, as thoſe 
compounded with the gums, it would be end- 
teſs to employ ſize for ſuch purpoſes, as all 
the kinds of colours muſt be freſh ground up 
and prepared every time there may be occa- 
ſion to uſe them. The painting with ſize is 
therefore employed principally for ſcenes, and 
ſuch large works, where it is now called paini- 
ing in diſtemper. 
There are likewiſe ande; caſes vrhere 
other fluid ſubſtances may be employed ad- 
vantageouſly along with the vehicles formed 
by water; as in the caſe of verdigriſe, Where 
water failing to diſſolve it, vinegar, or juice 
of rue, as was before mentioned; ſhould be 
ſubſtituted in its place. But they are in fad 
only natural compounds of water, and of 
the ſubſtance as may be wanted to make the 
pigment diſſolve in, or commix with it. : 
Spirit of wine, as a vehicle for colours, 1s 
| likewiſe: inſufficient in the end, without being 
compounded with other ſubſtances, as it 


wants a proper thickneſs. or viſcidity, either 


to ſuſpend the pigments, or to bind and fix 
them to the ground when dry. It is there- 
fore found neceſſary to diſſolve in it ſuch gum- 
mous or reſinous bodies as ſeed + or. ſhell-lac, 


malie, fandarac, or relin ; which _ the 
| ame 
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= -purpoſe here as gum Arabic in water, 


A vehiele, however, formed- from this mix- 
55 hay ſonie advantages over all others, as 
the colours are fo defended by the gummous 
or reſinous bodies that the moſt tender kinds 
ſtand very well, and retain their beauty to 
any length of time, if no violence impair 
them. The uſe of this kind of vehicle is 
called painting in varniſb, which art has been 
greatly improved and extended within theſe 
few years by the manufacturers at Birming- 
ham; and will probably hereafter, when the 
conveniences and advantages of it are more 
generally known, be applied to purpoſes of 
greater account with reſpect to this ſpecies of 
ainting. 

It has been lately a ice with ſome 
eminent portrait painters to make a compound 
vehicle by mixing oil and varniſh together; 
and this likewiſe is by them called pazint- 
ing in varniſh ; though it ought, I think, ra- 


ther to be called painting with varniſb. The 


advantage that has principally induced them 
to uſe this method is the quick drying of the 
colours, which is the reſult of it; but time will 
ſhew them another yet greater advantage i in it, 


I mean the preſervation of the colours, to which 


it will greatly contribute. The varniſh uſed 
for this purpoſe muſt be formed of oil of tur- 
pentine ; but the particular compoſition we 
92 have occaſion to ſpeak of below. 
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. 
general. 


0 LS of a nature ſuited to this im 


have been the. moſt commodious and 
advantageous vehicle to colours hitherto diſ- 


covered. Firſt, becauſe the unctuous con- 


ſiſtence of them renders their being ſpread and 
laid on more expedite than any other kind 


of vehicle. Secondly, becauſe when dry they 


leave a ſtrong gluten or tenacious body that 
holds together the colours, and defends them 
much more from the injuries either of the 
air or accidental violence than the vehicles 


formed of water. Several qualities are not, 


however, conſtantly found in the kind of oil 
proper for painting, which are, nevertheleſs, 
e requiſite to the rendering them 
a perfect vehicle for all purpoſes. But the 


want of ſome of theſe can in many caſes 
be diſpenſed with; and one of them, we ſhall 


firſt mention, remedied by art in a great de- 
ee. - 

5 The principal and moſt general quality to 

be required in oils is their drying well ; which, 

though it may be affiſted by additions, is yet 

to be deſired in the oil itſelf; as the effect 


of the pigments uſed in it are ſometimes ſuch 


as counteract thoſe of the ſtrongeſt dryers, and 


eas Ws * and trouble from the 
| work 
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Gable 3 | 

The next quality in oils is the limpidneſ or 
approach to a colourleſs ſtate, which is like- 
wiſe very material; for where they partake 
of a brown or yellow colgur, ſuch brown or 
yellow intermixes itſelf neceſſarily with the 
teint of the pigments uſed in the oil, and of 
conſequence depraves it. But belides the brown 


colour which may appear in the oil when it 
is uſed, a great increaſe of it is apt to fue- 


ceed in time, if the oil be not good; and 
therefore this ſhould be gyarded againſt as 
much as poſſible, where it may be of ill con- 
ſequence. 

Both theſe qualities are, howenen: greatly 
remedied by keeping the oils a long time be- 
fore they be uſed; and even linſeed oil, 
though much the moſt faulty in theſe re- 
ſpects, is greatly improved by time, and ſome- 
times rendered fit for almoſt any PING 
Whatever. *s] ; 

1 4h are three changes that oils of the 
kind proper for painting are liahle to ſuſſer in 
their nature, and which afiect them as vehicles 
that are confounded by painters under one 
term, viz. fattening; notwithſtanding theſe ſe- 
veral changes are brought about by very dif- 
ferent means, and relate $0 very cfferent pro- 
pertics in the oilus. | | 

1 | The | 


* 
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The firſt is the coagulation before ſpoken 
of by admixture of the oils with ſome kinds 
of pigments unduly prepared. This indeed is 
called the fattening of the colours; but the real 
change is in the oils, and the pigments are only 
the means of producing it. This change is 
generally a ſeparation of the oil into two dif- 
ferent ſubſtances; the one a viſcid pitch bo- 
dy, which remains combined with the pig- 
ment ; the other a thin fluid matter, which 
divides itſelf from the colour and thicker 
part. This laſt appears in very various pro- 
portions under different circumſtances, and 
in ſome caſes it is not found at all, where the 
pigment happens to be of a more earthy and 
alkaline nature; for then only a thick clammy 
ſubſtance, that can ſcarcely be ſqueezed. out 
of the bladder, if it be put up in one, is 
the reſult of the fattening. This fattening 
not only happens when oil and pigments 
are mixed together, and kept for any length 
1 of time in bladders or otherwiſe; but even 
= _ ſometimes after they have been ſpread or 
= laid on the proper ground : for then, inſtead 
| of drying, the ſeparation will enſue, and one 
—_—  - part of the oil will run off in ſmall drops or 
3 ſtreams, while the other will remain with the 
colour without Oy the Sy nen to 
dry. 
| The Cava iſ a change m happens in 
oils from long keeping, by which they grow 
more colourleſs, become more ready to dry, 


and acquire a more unctuous conſiſtence. In 
3 2 EO this 
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this caſe the oils are ſaid to become fat ; tho” 
they are in a very different ſtate from that 
above-mentioned, which is cauſed by unſuit- 
able pigments ; ; for when this change does not 
exceed a certain degree, it is, as J before ſaid, 
dE way a great improvement of the oils. 
The third is a change produced by artificial 
means, from expoſing the oil a long time to 
the ſun and air, (of the particular manner and 
uſe of which we ſhall ſpeak more fully in its 
proper place) whereby it is freed from its 
roſſer and more feculent parts, and rendered 
colourleſs and of a more thick and leſs fluid 
conſiſtence than can be produced by any other 
treatment. But at the ſame time they are 
made more reluctant to dry, particularly with 
vermilion, lake, Pruſſian blue, brown pink, 
and King s yellow; and depraved by the 
acquiring other bad properties that diſqualify 
it for common uſe as a vehicle in painting. 
Theſe qualities, nevertheleſs, may be rendered 
advantageouſly ſubſervient to ſome particular 
purpoſes. _ But the nature, and even the pre- 
paration of fat oil is leſs underſtood at preſent 
than one could imagine it poſſible, with regard | 
to a ſubſtance of ſo much conſequence, both | 
to ſome kinds of painting, and ſeveral other | 
kindred arts. Oils in this ſtate are called alſo [ 
' fat ouls, though it is a change that has not " 
the leaſt affinity with either of the other ; but, | 
7 on the contrary, differs oppolitely from hoth 
5 of them in ſome very eſſential circum- 
er 177 55 
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In ſpeaking therefore of the fattening of oils 
or colours, attention ſhould be had to the not 
confounding theſe three ſeveral kinds one with 
another. This can ſcarcely be avoided in ſome 
caſes, but by conſidering the occaſion where 
the term is uſed, and judging from the cir- 
cumſtances which kind is meant. 

Theſe are the ſeveral qualities by which oils 
are rendered ſuitable to, or improper for, the 
purpoſes of painting. When they dry quickly, 
are colourleſs, (eſpecially through age) and are 
ſomewhat fat in the ſecond of the above ſenſes 


of that word, they are perfect with reſpect to 


the wants of painters. Where they dry, though 
more ſlowly, they may, nevertheleſs, be im- 
proved to a tolerable ftate by additions; and 
where they are diſcoloured, they may ſerve 
for ſome uſes; but where, as is frequently 
found, they will dry only in a great length 
of time, or not at all, they at are abſolutely unlit 
or this application. , 
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0 f particular oils, 
Of linked oil. 


| Lites OIL is path from the ſeed 
| of line by thoſe who manufacture it in 
large quantities, have mills turned by water 


for the more expeditious diſpatch of the work. 
Bl 
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1 is the principal oil uſed in all kinds of paints 
ings; or, indeed, the only kind, except for 
ſome very nice purpoſes, where its brownneſs 
renders it unfit. The general defects of lin- 


ſeed oil are this brown colour, and a tardineſs 


in drying ; both which are in a much greater 
degree in ſome parcels than others, There is 
alſo ſometimes found ſuch, as, in conſequence 
of its being commixed with the oil of ſome 
other vegetable (accidentally growing with it) 
that partakes of the nature of olive oil, can- 
not be brought to dry by any art or means 
whatever, 52 

The goodneſs of linſeed oil, therefore, con- 
fiſts 1 in its nearer approach to a colqurleſs ſtate, 
and in its drying ſoon. Its ſtate, with reſpe& - 
to the firſt quality, may of courſe be diſtin- 
guiſhed by inſpection only; but the latter can 
only be diſcovered by actual trial of it, for 
there is no particular appearance, or other 
perceptible mark, attending this quality. 

Linſeed oil is in general uſed without any 
other preparation than the mixing it with the 
proper dryer; but the keeping it a conſider- 
able time before it be uſed will always be 
found to improve it, It is, neyerthelefs, uſed - 
ſometimes, after it is prepared into the ſtate of 
drying oil, not to commix and make other 
unprepared parcels dry, but alone, as the ſole 
vehicle of the colours. The convenience of 
this is the ſpeedy drying of the paint ſo com- 
poſed ; but it cannot be practiſed where the 
beauty of the colour i of the leaſt conſe- 
quence, 
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Too brown to the mixture. 


Huence, for the oil imparts in this caſe a very 


Of: nut il 


Nur oi is the oil of walnuts preſſed out 
of the kernels by means of a ſcrew-preſs. It 
is uſed for the mixing with flake white, or 
other pigments, where the clearneſs of the co- 


* 


lour is of great conſequence, and would be in- 


jured by the brownnels of linſeed oil. 

It is uſed without any other preparation 
than keeping, which is always of advantage 
to it, both with regard to its colour and qua- 


lity of drying. 


The faults of nut oil, when not good, are 
the being turbid and not perfectly colourleſs, 
and the drying too flowly. Ihe firſt ſhews 
itſelf, but the other. muſt be examined by trial. 
If, however, there be no adulteration in the 
caſe, time will generally cure it of all theſe 
defects. 

Whoever would have nut oil cerfettly good, 
ſhould pecl off the ſkin of the kernels betore 
they be preſſed, in the ſame manner as when 
they are eaten; for the ſkins contain an acrid 
oil of a very different nature from that of the 
white ſubſtance of the kernel, which is ex- 
tremely ſubject to turn brown, or even black, 
and. conſequently tinge the other WREn com- 


mixt with it. 


— 
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of 2 ail. 


| Porey c OIL is expreſſed, 3 the ripe ſeed 
of poppies, in the ſame manner as nut oil from 
the walnuts. Its qualities and uſes, as like- 
wiſe its defects and the remedy for them, are 
alſo much the ſame as thoſe. of the nut oil; 
only when it is perfectly good, it is more clear 
and limpid, and will dry better than the beſt 
nut | oil whatever. 


Ow of ſpike or lavender. 


- 


__ OF SPIKE or LAVENDER are. eſlentiul | 


— 


or diſtilled oils, obtained by diſtilling the ſpike, 


or any other lavender, with water. It is uſed 
in painting only as the vehicle for laying on 
the compoſition formed of the flux and co- 
lours in enamel painting ; which by its fluidity 
it renders capable of being worked with a pen- 
eil; its volatile nature, afterwards making it 
wholly dry away without leaving any matter 
that might effect the ſubſtances of the enamel, 


which would be otherwiſe if my but an eſſen⸗ 


tial oil were uſed. ' _ 
Oil of ſpike or lavender is ſubject to be 


adulterated 1 5 the oil of roſemary, which, 
though much of the ſame nature, yet being 
of a leſs unctuous or thick conſiſtence, is not 
ſo well adapted to make the colours ſpread 
and work well with. the pencil. This adul- | 
Fernen is not eaſily dicorerable, where it 


nr 
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cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſmell; and the 


beſt method, therefore, to be certain of he 
goodneſs of the oil of ſpike or lavender for 
this purpoſe is to make an actual trial of it. 


— 
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O particular dryers. 


3 011, or other oils, is formed of 
1 linſeed oil, prepared by the means of 
'boiling, ſometimes with the addition of other 
ſubſtances, ' and ſometimes without. The 
ſubſtances added to oil in this preparation are 
very various; there being many different re- 
cipes in the hands of different perſons, ſome 
of which preſcribe a lefs number of ingredi- 
ents, and others almoſt every Kind, Theſe 
. © fubſtances are white Vitriol, ſugar of lead, ſeed- 
x lac, gum maſtic, gum ſandarac, gum animy, ] 
8 "gum copal, umbre, colepthar, litharge, and i | 
=_ _- red lead. But the firſt eight of theſe articles a 
| being dearer, when great quantities of drying 
1 oil are prepared for common purpoſes, they | 1 
3 are uſually: omitted, and the others, or ſome 1 
"of them, only employed; and, iadeed, if the 
'Finſeed oil be good,” and boiled for a proper 
time, even alone, it will have neatly the ſame 
Properties as if the moſt efficacious of theſe 


e 


ſubſtances 


1 
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ſobltances be added to it. I will - Nowdwei: give 
two of the moſt approved recipes for Preparing 
drying oil: with the addition of the uſual in- 
gredients. The one for the kind ſuppoſed pro- 
per for the more nice and delicate painting, 
the other for common work. 

„ Take of nut or poppy oil one pint, of 

« pum ſandarae two ounces, of white vitriol, 
« and ſugar of lead, each ones ounce. Boil 
& the whole till the folid ingredients be diſ- 
« ſolved, and the mixture be of the colour of 
A linſeed oil.“ 

This oil will dry faſt, aid mixed with an 
equal quantity of nut oil, and the proportion 


of oil of turpentine each perſon may find moſt 


convenient to uſe, will prove an excellent 


mixture for all purpoſes where. a ſmall de- : 


grer of yellow is not injurious; or, in other 


| words, for all purpoſes but forming the pureſt 


white teint. It will alſo, when mixt with any 
other oil, render it capable of drying well 


without the leaft hazard of fattening, however 


diſpoſed to it; and it may be therefore uſed 
for all nicer purpoſes where common drying 


ol would be injuriows by the brownnels of i its 


colour. 
"Drying oil may be well prepared for courts 5 
work, according to the ten 0 rn 
method, ia the ollowing manner. 

FT Take of linfeed oil one gallon, of thing 

Ad or filver one pound, of white vi- 

« triol half à pound, of ſugar of lead, gum 
* * Arabir, and umbre, each a quarter of a 

rn EW * pound. | 
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1 pound. Boil them ſo long as the Liſcolour- 
& ing the oil, which is the (gradual conſe- 
* quence of the boiling, will, permit it; for 
<«< the oil muſt not be burnt till it approach 
“ too near to blackneſs.” | 


The drying oil prepared in a Gmple man- 
ner, as by thoſe who make it for fale, will 


not diſſer much from the above in its qualities, 
though it be prepared as follows. 

e Take. linſecd oil one gallon, red lead one 
« pound and a half. | Boil chem ſo long as the 
« colour will bear it.“ 

This laſt may be much rmproved by the 
addition of gum ſandarac, and will then be 
perhaps more uſeful than the more complex 
and expenſive compoſition above given. In- 
deed a gallon of linſeed oil, in which two 
pounds of gum ſandarac and one pound of 


gum Arabic has been diſſolved, is the drying 


oil would recommend for common purpoſes; 
and it need not be boiled near ſo high. as that 
ſold in the ſhops. | For, as the, gums give it a 


very conſiderable body, the colours may be 


brought. to a proper ſtate for working by a lit- 
tle of this with. a. larger Proportion 7 5 ſpirit of 
turpentine, either with or without the addition 
of unprepared oil; and conſeque ently the pro- 
portion of brown given to the colour is leſs 
than where a greater aiv. of, he Uh mult 
be,ualed: DOUHONAS DID TO fie 11 10 32 

Ihe drying gil of any kind may b * boiled 


in an earthen ; pipkin,, or iron pot; h ut. great 


care muſt be taken in the operation, if. It be 
| performed 
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erformed within any building, that the mat- 
ter do not boil over; which, when it happens, 


E greatly endangers the firing ſuch building, It 


is therefore much better, eſpecially where any 
larger quantities are made, to have an iron 
furnace that can be moved about, or to build 
an occaſional one of bricks ; which, for this 
purpoſe, may be done without mortar. lt 
need only be a cylinder of bricks, in which a 
frame with bars to ſupport the fuel is fixed, 
with a hole about eight inches above the bars 
for feeding the fire, and another in the higheſt 
part of the hollow for venting the ſmoke. 
When the drying oil is taken off the fire, it 
may, while yet hot, be ſtrained through flannel; 
but if umbre, or any ingredients which will 
not diſſolve are added to it, it ſhould firft 
ſtand to ſettle, 'that the clearer part may be 
poured off from the groſſer; and after ſtrain- 
ing, if any ſediment appear, the oil ſhould be 


again decanted off from it, and the foul part 
heated and arm again through the flannel. 


| Of oil of. turpentine. „ 


0¹ẽ OP TURPENTINE is diſtilled from tur- 
pentine. It is an etherial oil which quickly 
exhales in the air, and if mixt with linſeed, 
nut, or poppy oils, in flying off carries with 
it the more volatile part of ſuch oils, and 
cauſes them to dry much ſooner than they 


would otherwiſe. On this account it is very 


generally uled as a dryer to mix with the 
VOL þ __ | ' on 
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other oils; for which purpoſe it has greatly 
the advantage over drying oil, with regard 


to colour, as it is e cranſparent and 


white. 

It is uſed, without any other preparation 
than mixing it, either alone or together with 
drying oil, with the other oils and colours; 
and it is not ſubje& to any adulteration, ex- 


cept the diflolving crude turpentine or reſin in 
it, which do not greatly 1 injure it with regard 


to this application of it. Such adulteration 
may however be perceived, when in a greater 
proportion, by a ſlight degree of yellow colour 
and glutinous confiſtence ; the unſophiſticate 
being quite limpid, and without the leaſt te- 


nacity. When in a leſs proportion, the adul- 


teration may be diſcovered by evaporating part 
of what is ſuſpected with a very gentle heat, 
as a reſinous or terebinthinate ſubſtance will 


be left behind, if any ſuch have been mixt 


| with the oil. 


Of ſugar of te lead. 


SUGAR of LEAD. is a chymical Prepa- 


ration of kad by diflolving it in vinegar, and 
reducing the ſalt formed by the combination 


of the lead with the acid of vinegar to a 
eryſtaline ſtate, But as 0 2 of lead may 


always be had at the ſhops of chymiſts, drug- 
giſts, and colourmen, and at a much leſs ex- 

nce than it can be made in ſmall quantities, 
it is needleſs to give any more particular 
in recipe 
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recipe for the making it for the purpoſes of 
painting. It is ſuppoſed to have a quality 
when mixt with oils of rendering them much 
more prone to dry, and on that account is very 
frequently uſed, as well in the making drying 
. as in the common uſe of the oils where it 

is ground up with them together with the 
colours: It requires no other treatment but to 


be well commixt with the oil with which it is 


uſed, and it is not ſubject to any adulteration 
if it be obtained in its cryſtaline form and not 


powdered ; for there the appearance alone is 


ſufficient to ſhew whether it is clear from any 


mixture of heterogeneous matter. 


It is, notwithſtanding, the general confidence 
which painters have in this ſubſtance as a dryer, 
dubious whether the uſe of it, except in the 
preparation of drying oil, anſwers in any ma- 
terial degree the end; for though it may aſſiſt 
the heat in producing that change in oils which 


renders them drying oils, yet it does not ne- 


ceſſarily follow that any ſuch effect is produced 
by it without heat; though it is very probable 
that the ſappolition of this has been the occa- 
ſion of its being introduced into practice as a 
dryer that will operate on rs by Dy mix- 
ing it with them. 5 


Of white ei 


WrrTE vITRIOL is a mineral ſubſtance 
found in Hungary and many other places, 
lt is s uſed i in the ſame manner, and for the 
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ſame purpoſes in painting as ſugar of wad.” 
with which it is generally joined in practice, 
both in the making drying oils, and the ad- 
mixture with the common oils and colours. 
It is not liable to be adulterated, on account of 
its low price; but it has not been unuſual to 
ſell common green vitriol or copperas calcined 
to whiteneſs in the place of it; and as they are 
very different ſubſtances, this ought to be 
guarded againſt. Thoſe who are acquainted 
with the appearance of both, may eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſh them by view. But others may make 
themſelves certain they are not impoſed upon 
in this particular, by putting a ſmall piece into 
the fire on a poker, or any other way ; when, 
if the parcel in queſtion be true white vitriol, 
no redneſs will come upon it; but if it be the 
een vitriol calcined to whitenehs | it will turn 
red by this greater heat, and have the er 
ance of Indian red, or brown ochre. 
What was ſaid 'of the dubioufneſs of the 
efficacy of ſugar of lead as a dryer, except in 
the preparation of drying oil, holds equally 
good with reſpect to white vitriol, though, 
from a ſtrong perſuaſion of the contrary, it is 
uſed very en and in a large propor- 
tion. | 
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water a proper vehicle for colours. 
Of gum Arabic. 


UM Aue is a tranſparent gum 
brought from Africa and the Levant, 
| that i is eaſily ſoluble in water, which it renders 
viſcid. From theſe qualities, and the drying 
with a conſiderable degree of tenacity, it is 
the beſt ingredient' for making an aqueous 
vehicle for colours hitherto known in Eu- 
rope. When good, however, as it is apt to 
become perfectly dry, it is ſubject to crack 
and ſeparate from the cartoon or grounds on 
which the colour is laid with it, from whence 
ſome mixture becomes neceſſary to remove this 
defect. 
The goodneſs of gum Arabic muſt be con- 
cluded from its tranſparent whiteneſs, the be- 
ing perfectly dry and. brittle, and free from all 
duſt and Heterogeneous matter. Gum Senegal 
ki pak is of lower price, is frequently ſold for 
„but this fraud may be eaſily guarded 
again by taking care to obſerve that it be 
not ſoft and clammy, which qualities are 
always in ſome degree found in gum Se- 
negal. | 
There is no other preparation neceſſary * 
| 1 Arabic, previouſly: to being uſed with 
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the water, except powdering it, in order to its 
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all other points the ſame as the gum Arabic. 


it becomes of a viſcid conſiſtence. 


for n uſed in water in larger works; but 


— 


diſſolving the more eaſily; only! it is proper to 
pick out all brown and diſcoloured pieces, or 
any foulneſs that may accidentally be 4 in it. 


Of gum Senegal, 


Gun SENEGAL is much of the ſame nature 
as gum Arabic, and. applicable to many of the 
fame uſes ; but it is apt to retain ſome propor- 
tion of moiſture, which conſequently renders 
it more ſoft and clammy. This property makes 
it, when alone, a leſs fit ingredient for a ve- 
hicle for water colours than gum rabic; but 
yet, nevertheleſs, a third or fourth part of the 
gum Senegal, mixed with the gum; Arabic, 


will greatly improve it. For, as the gum 


Senegal is too ſlow and reluctant to the drying 
perfectly, ſo the gum Arabic on the contrary 
dries in too great a degree; and a due mixture 
of them therefore produces the proper me- 


dium or ne, nir the two ex- 


tremes. VET 
The treatment of the gum Scoeual, when 
uſed in a vehicle for water colours, muit be in 
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It is a very proper ingredient for a vehicle 


Its 
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its reluctanee to be rediſſolved after it has 
been mixed with colours and is become dry, 
renders the employing it incommodious in mi- 
niature painting. Size is commonly prepared 


in great quantities by thoſe who make a trade 


of manufacturing it, together with glue, from 

all refuſe pieces of leather and ſkins of beaſts; 

but where it is wanting in painting for nicer 

purpoſes, it ſhould be prepared from the cut- 

rings and ſhreds of the glovers in the follow- 
manner: 

„Take any quantity of the ſhreds or cut- 
„ tings of glover's leather, and put to each 
% pound a gallon of water; boil them ſix or 
eight hours, recruiting the water, ſo that it 
„ ſhall not diminiſh to leſs than two quarts. 
« Then take it off the fire, and ftrain the fluid 


4 through flannel while hot; and afterwards 


* evaporate 2 again, till it FOI of the con- 
15 4 of a Jelly when cold.” _ 


'Y Jager and 7 "PREY 


e and WHITE SUGAR-CANDY are 
uſed as ingredients to render water a vehicle. 
for colours in miniature painting. The in- 
tention of them is to prevent the colours from 
cracking when mixed with gum Arabic; 


which the ſugar prevents, by hindering that 


perfect dryneſs and great ſhrinking which 
happens on the uſe of gum Arabic alone, and 
15 to make the gum water work more kindly 


M 4. . with 
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with the pencil, There is no preparation of 
the ſugar and ſugar-candy neceſſary before they 
be uſed, except powering to mike them melt 
the more eaſily, 


Starch. 


"STARCH is ſo etimes uſed inſtead of ſugar- 
candy for mixing with the colours that are 
uſed in ſtrong gum-water, to make them work 
more freely, and to prevent their cracking. It 
is a kind of ſecret with ſome Pn who. lay 
a conſiderable dene upon it 


of e. 7 


IsTNOTLAss is a glue formed PRI the car- 


tilages of a large fiſh, which is found in the | 
rivers that flow into the northern ſeas. It is 
uſed in miniature painting, in the fame man- ; 
ner as the gums Arabic or Senegal, for ren- : 
dering water a proper vehicle; by giving it a y 
due viſcidity for ſpreading and Wang the 5 
5 en of an carthy texture, 3 
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K GT. VI. 


9 7 ze ſubſances uſed to render _—_— | 


N en wine à vehicle for colours, - 
Of feed lac. . 


EED-LAC. is, a ſubſtance formed on the 
boughs of trees by ſmall flies as their 
alive or habitation. It diſſolves in ſpirit of 
wine, and being left dry again by the eva- 

ration of the ſpirit, re-attains its original hard 
and tough texture. It is therefore extremely 
beneficial in defending. and ſecuring colours 
from any injuries the air or ſlight violence 
might do them. But the brownnels, of its 
colour, and its not rendering the ſpirit of 
wine, in which it is diſſolved, of a conſiſtence 
ſufficiently thick and viſcid to ſuſpend: the 
powdered pigments when they are commixed 
with it, are defects which greatly deſtroy its 
value as an ingredient for making ſpirit of 


wine a proper vehicle for colours. It may, 
however, be improved for this purpoſe by the 
addition of turpentine and other fe as - 
5 ſhall obſerve, in its due place. 


The, goodneſs of ſeed-lac conſiſts of its ap- 


proaching towards a tranſparent colourlefs ſtate, 


and being free from heterogeneous matter and 


opake, parts; for as the brownnelſs is its greateſt 


efect, the. diminution of that quality; A 
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The preparation of ſeed- lac 65 mixing with 
the ſpirit of wine, is to pick out, or waſh from 
it by means of water, all the little woody or 
other feculent parts, and then to powder it 
groſsly; for if it he reduced to a ſine powder 
the whole will run together, and cohere ſo as 
to hinder the ſpirit of wine from commixing 


with the particles and diſſolving them. Thoſe 


who want ſeed- lac for uſing with colours where 


whiteneſs or brightneſs are demanded, muſt 


pick out the lighteſt coloured grains, and uſe 


them only, Sal, the browner for coarſer | 
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ahnen 66' is a ſubſtance brought hither i in 
vary thin pieces, and partaking greatly of the 
nature of ſeed-lac; from which, nevertheleſs, 


3 it diffe r ers 1 much in ſome properties as clearly 
mers the) 
different form, as has been ſuppoſed by many. 


are not the ſame fubſtance under a 
hell- lac diſſolves In ſpirit of wine as well as 


ſieed-lac, but never becomes Perfectly clear and 


tranſparent. To compenſate however for this 


deſect, it renders'the' ſpitit much more viſcid, 


7 nd capable of keeping dhe colours ſulpended, 
from whence it derives a confiderable value i in 


this kind of 7 EST e e 
The goodneſs of ſmell-lac conſifts' in its ap- 


| proaching to tranſparency and e but 


5118 never found without 'a f ard egree of 


-ownneſs, There 18 no more f prepariion of 
Tt Gel 
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hell-lae than ſeed-lac required previouſly to its 
being uſed for this purpoſe with ſpirit of wine, 
the reducing ; it to 9 e en ny 
Poole. 34% Brist 
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Tos RPENTINE. ts capable of. didohring in 
Þirit of wine and giving it a viſcid.conſiſtence, 
on which account it is ſometimes uſed along 
with other bodies to render the ſpirit a fit ve- 
hicle for colours. A compoſition formed of it 
with maſtic, ſandarac, reſin, and in ſome caſes . 
ſeed-lac, will - ſerve for purpoſes where: the 
painted body is: not ſuhjęct to great rubbing 
or.any violence; but with reſpect to hardneſs 
and durableneſs, all ſuch co:upoſitions fall far 
ſhort ofthe. ſolution: of ſhell-lac. 1 

l urpentine, muſt he chaſen by its clearneſs 
and, pu ity, and requires no preparation pre- 
iouſly to its being pe to this we 55 
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Abe MASTIC 0 SAND ARAC are much 
ä of the ſame nature, and applied to the ſame 
purpoſes with regard to painting. They are 
gum reſins intirely white and tranſparent when 
good, and diſſolve perfectly in ſpirit of wine, 
on which accounts they are uſed for rendering 
ſpi git af wine a vehicle for colours; but they 
are of ſo ſoft a nature, and ſo ready to melt 


with a Tight h heat, that the colours laid on with 
them 
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them would fully” and be injured” even by A 
gentle handling. On'this account they require 
to be mixed with ſeed-lac; and, to inſpiſſate 


the mixture ſufficiently to ſuſpend the e 


ſome turpentine is alſo neceſſary. 

Mlaſtic and ſandarac muſt be choſen for their 
whiteneſs and. tranſparency, and require no 
other preparation for this uſe of them . to 


by well picked and powdered.” 1 
77 25 5 165 ER of refin EY Pa 1 5 4 


RSFx is As caput mortuum or refiduum 
ik in' the diſtillation of turpentine for extract- 
ing the oil. It is of two kinds, white and 
brown; the white is made when the turpen- 
tine is diſtilled with water; the brown, when 


no water is added to it. 'The white' tirpentine | 


is uſed for rendering ſpirit of wine a vehicle 
for colouts'in the fame manner as maſtic or 
ſandarac, with which it agrees in its qualities, 
except that it is yet leſs hard and more liable 


to ſully on handling, and the fame preparation 


and treatment is required. for it as for them, 
| 367 $289 HOPS 319. 1115 Te! n 24) 
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CHAP. TV. 


of the manner of compounding and 
| mixing thecolours, with their proper 
vehicles for each kind of painting. 


- 


? BT. 1. 0 156 ere proper Zo 
be uſed with oils, and the manner f 
room; and mixing them with 
_ the oils and n. 


—— 


HE colours proper to be uſed in oil 
1 for red, are vermilion; native cinna- 
bar; lake; ſcarlet ochre; common Indian red; 
terra di Sienna burnt; (and mixt with white) / 
redochre; Spaniſh brown; Venetian red; and red 
| lead: for blue, ultramarine; Pruſſian CSS ul- 

. | tramarine aſhes; verditer; indigo; and ſmalt;— 
for yellow, King's yellow; Naples yellow; yel- 
low ochre; Dutch pink ; light pink; maſticot; 
common orpiment ; terra di Sienna unburnt; 
(and mixed with white) and turpeth mineral : 
—for green, terra verte ; verdigriſe ; diſtilled 
verdigriſe ; or cryſtals of verdigriſe ; ; and Pruſ- 
ſian green :—for purple, true Indian red: 
> MW for brown, burnt terra di Sienna; (unmixed 
TA With, white) brown FRE; brown ochre; {np 
. re = 
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bre; and aſphaltum :—for . white flake 5 


and white lead:—fot black, lamp black ; ivory 
black; and blue black. Theſe are all the colours 
which are at preſent in uſe for dil painting in 
this country; and when they ire perfect in 
their kinds, they are fully ſufficient to anſwer 
every purpoſe. The immediate preparation of 
them, and the manner of compounding them 
with the oils and po. may”. be managed 
thus. 


and metallic bodies, in which are included ul- 
tramarine and its aſhes, ought to be well levi- 
gated by a good ſtone and muller with water, 
and walhed over before they be mixed. with 
the oils, when they are intended for niore de- 
licate purpoſes. Lake, brown pink, and Pruſ- 
ſian blue, which being of a gümmy or gluti- 
nous nature, would again acquire a coheſion, if 
levigated in water, may be ground to an im- 
palpable powder, by adding ſpirit of wine to 
Then inſtead of the water, in which ſtate they 
will then continue when they again become 
dry, and be'much more cafily 2 4 thoroughly 
commixed - with the oils, Lamp black de- 
mands no preparation, nor does the aſphaltum 
require to be commixed with oil, but with 
ſpirit of turpentine to thin it, if it be of too 
thick a conſi iſtence to work with the pencil. 
Ir levigati ng lake or any of the pinks, as 
alſo King's yellow, Naples yellow, or verdigriſe 
with water or ſpitit of wine, great care muſt 


. taken not to uſe a Kuife or other iron im- 
| plement, 


Ochres of every ind. as alſo all the earthy 
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. which would greatly injure the co 


ours. Inſtead of ſuch knife, a thin piece of 
horn may be employed to take the colours off 
from the ſtone, or to ſerape them together as 
they are grinding. Caution ſhould likewiſe 
be uſed with regard to the boards on which 


they are dried, and the place where they are 


repoſited during the drying; for the ſun or 

duſt will be very apt to deprave ſome of them 

in this ſtate, if they be not well kept out. 
The pigments being thus duly prepared, 


may be ground with the oils, either on a ſtone 


or muller when they are wanted in greater 
quantities, or are intended to be kept; or by 
the palette - knife on the palette where they are 


immediately to be uſed. But they ſhould be 


perfectly mixed, or the oil will be apt to ſe- 


parate, and the colours fail of their due bright- 


neſs and effect. For convenience, the colours 
deſigned for the nicer kinds of painting, after 


they are ground with the oil, are put into 


pieces of bladders and tied into a kind of ball. 
In this ſtate ſuch as be perfect will continue 
good a long time, and the bladder being prickt 
and ſqueezed, the colour is forced out by mall 


quantities as is required for uſe. | 
For coarſer work, the colours Sewng d in 
great quantity are ground by hand or horſe- 


mills with the oil, and the others on a ſtone 


with a muller; after which they are put in 


pots, and there mixed with oil of turpentine 
and drying oil, according to the particular pur- 
1 885 to which ey ate employed. 

g | Lake, 


| 4575 or E Spb brs 44 
Lake, Pruffian blue, brown pink, King $ 


yellow, and ſometimes vermilion, are apt to 
be backward in drying, and require therefore 
to be mixed with oil that is old and well diſ- 

poſed to dry; and where brightneſs is requiſite 
the nut or poppy oil ſhould be uſed with oil 


of turpentine; but where the brightneſs is of 


leſs moment, old linſeed oil, with a third of 
drying oil, and the ſame proportion of oil of 
turpentine, may be ſubſtituted. The propor- 
tion, however, of theſe, and all dryers, muſt 
be adequated to the occaſion, as diſcretion may 
dictate, according to the quicker or ſlower diſ- 
poſition of the pigments uſed, and the time 
that may be conveniently allowed for them to 
dry. Flake white ſhould be alſo uſed with 
nut or poppy oil only, and to theſe oils many 
add white vitriol and ſugar of lead, as well as 
the oil of turpentine, when they are to be uſed 
with this or other pigments that are too ſow 
in drying. But the effect of thoſe ſubſtances, 
when uſed in this manner, is very dubious, as 
. have obſerved belore. ts; 
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SECT. II: 


67 the foveral methods of painting in 
water, as diſtinguiſhed by the colonrs, 
1 vehicles, and grounds, required for 


| en purpoſes. 


HE methods of painting in water, re- 
I quired for different purpoſes, are diſtin- 
guiſhed i into three ſeveral kinds. The firſt call- 
ed painting in water colours, and more uſually, 
as it is for the greateſt part confined to paint- 
ing i in ſmall; miniature painting. The ſecond 
is called painting in aiſfemper, or fize painting. 
The third is called painting in fe/co, from its 
being frequently uſed for walls, alcoves, or 
other buildings in the open air, 5 

The kind called painting in water colours, 
or miniature, having moſtly for its ſubj ect, por- 
traits, flower pieces, or other delicate perform- 
ances, finer colours are required, and more nice 
and elaborate means are uſed for rendering the 
water a proper vehicle; whence the choice of 
colours, and the peculiar preparation of the wa- 
ter by the addition of fit ſubſtances to render it 
ſuch a vehicle, give occaſion for this to be con- 
ſidered as a diſtinct method of painting. 1 

The kind called painting in d:/femper, being 
for ſcenes, canvas-hangings, or cielings, and 
ones coarſer work ; leſs 3 colours, and 
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fimpler u. means in the preparation of the vehicle 
are employed; which, therefore, conſtitutes 


this alſo a diſtinet method of Painting. 


The third, called painting in fre/co, being 


on walls or other parts of buildings, where the 


plaiſter of the wall itſelf without any other pre- 
. Paration. is to form the ground, a very peculiar 
choice of colours is neceſſary, and water alone 
ſuffices as a vehicle without any addition of 
other ſubſtances. Whence this likewiſe be- 
comes a ien method oa * ie 


is. 2 ; 
1 yy 4 FER * - 
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Of the colors to ba uſed i in the palxr- 
ING WITH WATER COLOURS, or in 
. MINIATURE. 3 With, the manner 


mixture, or compoſition of them: 
with the Proper vehicles. 
IJ. colours uſed in what i is calle} paint- 
| ing in water colours, or miniature paint- 
ing, het" red, lead; carmine ; lake; roſe 
pink; vermilion; Tod las ſcarlet ochre; com- 
mon Indian red; red ochre; Venetian red; Spa- 
niſh brown: — for blue, ultramarine; ultrama- 
rine aſhes; Pruſſian blue; verditer; indigo; 
ſmalt; blue bice; and ktmus for | yellow, 


| | gamboge ; Naples yellow; Dutch pink; Eng- 


-_ pdt gall-ſtone 3 ;. malticot ; French berry 


wall ; 


"5&4 S-. 


"waſh; turmeric waſh; zedoary waſh; and tinc- 
ture of ſaffron :—for green, ſap green; verdi- 
griſe ; diſtilled verdigriſe; and terra verte.— for 
burple, true Indian red; archal; and logwood 


Cologn earth; and ferra Japonica:—for whzte, 
flake white ; white lead; calcined hartſhorn; 
pearl white; Troy white; lake white; and egg- 
ſhell | white: for black, Indian ink; lamp 
black; ivory black; and blue black. 

As water is a much leſs kindly ſubſtance for 
the ſpreading and working colours than oil, 
{0 there is a variety of treatment neceſſary for 


ſubſtances that are to be uſed with it. Who- 
ever, therefore, would have a complete ſet 
of water colours, muſt not attempt to pro- 
cure them by one general method of manage- 
ment, as in the caſe of oil, for all indiſcrimi- 
nately; but muſt attend to the nature of each, 
and accommodate to it ſuch a compoſition of 
the water, and what;elſe may be neceſſary to 
give it a due conſiſtence, as may beſt ſuit each 


be always obſerved, that nothing be uſed in 
the compoſition of water colours, however 
well it may make the colours work at the firſt 
admixture, but what will again, even though 
the compoſition: become perfectly dry, ſo diſ- 
ſolye and ſoſten on the addition of a freſi 
quantity of water, as, by rubbing with the 
pencil to regain the fluid ſtate as on the firſt 
mixture, and to ſuffer the colour to work 
1% 8 N 2 ae equally 
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waſh for brown, biſtre; umbre; brown ochre; 


rendering it a proper vehicle for the different 


kind. Ihis reſtriction, - nevertheleſs, ſhould 
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_ equally well as then. The beſt ſyſtems for 
the admixture of the variety of water colours 
hitherto given to the public, has been v y de- 
fective in ſome material particulars, and the 
principal reaſon of it has been their "cond; 
ning themſelves to the uſe of gum water, 
and omitting that of iſinglaſs ſize. I ſhall 
therefore be the more explicit in the directions 
. ſhall give for the management of each kind; 
and am ſatisfied, that whoever follows what [ 
adviſe will find. themſelves under no difficulty 
in ufing/ all the variety of colours that are 
proper to be commixt with water. But, in 
order to avoid the repetition of the-ſame thing 
in many places, it is proper firſt to ſhew the 
* manner of preparing properly the gum water 
and iſinglaſs ſize. The Sum water may be 
thus prepared: 
4 Take three quarters of. an ounce of gum 
Arabic and a quarter of an ounce of gum 
3 Senegal; ; powder them, and then tie them 
„ up in a linen rag; leaving fo much un- 
4 filled room in the bag as to admit its be- 
ing flattened by the preſſure of the hand. 
„ Having ſqueezed the bag till it be flat, 
put it into a quart of hot water; and there 
< let it continue, moving it ſometimes about, 
“ and ſtirring the water for about twenty- 
4 four hours; the | gums will then be dif- 
e ſolved, and the bag muſt be taken out. 
The fluid being divided int6 two parts, to 
& one half of it add a quarter of an ounce of 
5 White ſugar- candy powdered, and keep the 
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« other in its pure ſtate. _ By this means a 


10 ſtrong and weak gum water, each proper 
& for their particular purpoſes, will be ob- 


0 tained.” 


The following method 1s en moſt adviſe- 


able for the making of iſinglaſs ſize. 

Take half an ounce of the beaten iſin- 
* glaſs, and a pint and a half of water; boil 
* them till the iſinglaſs be wholly diflolved, 
* and then ſtrain the fluid, while hot, through 
% a linen rag; divide the ſize thus made into 
« two parts, and to one of them add an equal 


i meaſure of hot water; by which means a 


& ſtrong and weak ſize wil be likewiſe ob- 


« tained.” _ 

_ Having thus pegel the gum water and 
ſize, a proper aſſortment of muſcle ſhells, or 
ſmall ivory diſhes, muſt be ſuited to the co- 
lours, accommodating the ſize of each to the 
due proportion of each kind of colour; as it 


is proper to mix up a much greater quantity 
of white biſtre, and the coarſer ſorts, than of 


carmine, Arama, and lake, which are to 


be ſparingly uſed, on account of their great 


price, and are only neceſſary for the lights, 
and higher touches, in the objects of the 


ſame colour. A very ſmooth China or Dutch 


tile; muſt be provided, as alſo a ſmall ivory 
palette-knife;; for though an iron one might be 
employed for ſome purpoſes, yet it is ſo noxi- 
ous: and injurious to the colours in other 


caſes, that the ule of i it is your rejected for the. 
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Vermilion, ultramarine, ultramarine aſhes, 
red lead, ſcarlet ochre, common Indian red, 
true Indian red, yellow ochre, Venetian red, 


brown ochre, verditer, indigo, maſticot, umbre, 


terra verte, bice, Cologn earth, white lead, 


calcined hartſhorn, ivory black, and blue black, 


having been previouſly well ground and waſh- 
ed over, muſt be mixed firſt on the tile, by 
means of the palette-knife, with as much of 


the ſtrong gum water as will bring them to the 
right temper to work with the pencil. Then 


while they are yet wet, they muſt be ſcraped 


from off the tile and ſpread with the finger in 


the ſhells intended for them, where they will 
be ready for uſe at all times, on moiftening 
them duly with a little freſh water ne up- 
on them by the finger or pencil. . 
Pruſſian blue, lake, and Naples yellow, if 
it be r ſhould be firſt reduced to an 
impalpable powder, which may be beſt 
done r\this purpoſe dy levigation on the 


ſtone in ſpirit of wine. Then they, as alſo 


carmine, biſtre, Dutch pink, and Engliſh pink, 


ſhould be well mixed, by grinding on the tile 
or palette with the ivory knife, with as much 
of the weaker gum water before mentioned 


as will bring them to a Proper conſiſtence; 


after which they ſhould be diſpoſed of in their 


| Proper ſhells, as was before Arecked for the 
deen 4 
_  Gamboge, Indian ink, "I green, gall-ft ne, 


and 3 as they become of a viſcid 


and adheſive nature when wet, require no 
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gum water, They ſhould be only moiſtened 
and rubbed on the ſhells till the ſurface be 


incruſted with a proper quantity; which by 


the addition of a little water may be worked 
off with the pencil in the ſame manner as the 
her. colours. | 


Verdigriſe, though uſed with water 1 


cannot, nevertheleſs, be brought to a proper 


ſtate for working by means of water. The 
method of rendering it fit to be uſed in water 
colours is to powder it, and then pour on it 
a quantity of vinegar in the manner before 


directed for the making the cryſtals of ver- 
digriſe. This vinegar, when it has diflolved | 
as much of the verdigriſe as it can take up, 
muſt be poured off free from the ſettlings or 
undiffolved part of the verdigriſe, and muſt 
be put into a bottle to be kept for uſe. The 


kind of bottles the moſt ſit for uſing with this, 


or the following ſubſtances in miniature paint- 
ing; would be a {mall ſort of ſuch as are made 
for ink bottles, in which the wideneſs of the 


neck, and the ſhallowneſs of the body, make 


it eaſy to dip. the pencil; and the broadneſs of 


the bottem, proportionably to the height, pre- 


vents their being ſo liable to be thrown down 
as thoſe of any other form. The verdigriſe 


may likewiſe be prepared for miniature paint- 
ing by means of the juice of rue; which, being 


poured on the verdigriſe after it is well pow- 
dered, will diſſolve it in the ſame manner as 
vinegar, and render it fit for uſe by the ſame 


. The verdigriſe thus diſſolved be- 
N 85 comes 
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"| comes a truer green than when vinegar is em- 
| ployed, and it is much better adapted to-mi- 
niature painting in this ſtate ; for, as the juice 
of rue has not the acid quality of the vinegar, 
-It does not, like that, change or deſtroy ſeveral 
of the other colours, particularly the litmus 
blue and archal, and is therefore greatly pre- 
ferable ; for, indeed, the Tolution of verdi- 
griſe, though a very good green waſh, is not 
to be uſed with a variety of other colours 
without great care; and for this reaſon ſap 
green for the moſt pre: is choſen to ſupply 
its place. 

The litmus blue ul likewiſe undavgo a 
preparation by other means than the addition 
of water before it be fit to be uſed in miniature 
painting ; the moſt approved method of which 
is as follows. i 

Take an ounce of litmus, and boil it in 
„ {mall beer wort till their remain only about 
one fourth of the fluid. Strain it then, 
while boiling hot, through flannel; and 
when it is cold, being then of a glutirious 
conſiſtence, add as much warm water to it 
« 25 will bring it to due fluidity for working. 
. This muſt be uſed in the fame kind of tle. * 

| 8 as the verdigriſe,” zi 
Archal, 'the yellow berry walh, FRY 
ric'waſh, logwood waſh, and tincture of ſaf- 
fron, need no other preparation than has been 
before mentioned in their original production; 
| but oy muſt be put in the E bottles, | 
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1 as the ſolution of een. and litmus 
blue. 

_ +, Gamboge, * a ink, ſap green, gallſtone, 
and terra Faponica, as they really diſſolve and 
become tranſparent i in water, are true waſhing 


colours, as are alſo thoſe laſt mentioned, which 
are to be in a fluid form. But neither the 
yerdigriſe, litmus, or the yellow waſhes, are 


ſafely to be uſed for glazing over other co- 
. Jours, as they are either liable to ſuffer them- 


ſelyes by ſuch treatment, or to do inj a to 


thoſe they are laid upon, 


Carmine, ultramarine, and biſtre, are a 


uſed as waſhing colours, as they will have 
an effect of that nature when ipread very 
thin; but they are not, nevertheleſs, properly 


ſpeaking, waſhing colours, as they are in — 


opake. _ 
As the producing. this effect of waſhing is is 


of great uſe, as well in miniature painting as 
in the colouring of prints and maps, I will 
here impart a method by which the end may 
be compaſſed in a very ſerviceable degree, 


even in the caſe of-vermilion, red lead, Pruſ- 
ſian blue, lake, or even the moſt opake co 
lours. This is to be done by mixing the pig- 


ments I have before directed to be com- 


pounded with the ſtrongeſt gum waters, with 


the ſtrongeſt kind of iſinglaſs ſize above-men- 


tioned, and to ſubſtitute likewiſe the weak: 
eſt fize in the place of the weaker gum 


water, for the colours where that is ordered. 


80 prepared, the heavier colours will ke: 


and 
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and ſpread as well as carmine, bites) OF a 
other ſubſtances, except thoſe wholly Hen 


and may be uſed with great convenience and 


- advantage, not only where waſhing colours 


are wanted, but likewiſe for ſhading, touch- 
ing, and finiſhing g, or any of thoſe purpoſes 
where the free Working of the colours is par- 


ticularly requiſite in miniature painting. In 


the Pruſſian blue, lake, &c. it is proper, how- 


ever, in order to prevent their cracking, 0 
add :fugar-candy or honey to the ſize, in the 


proportion of half the weight of the iſinglaſs; 
in which caſe they will be found. to work 
more commodivully, in this vehicle than any 


other formed of water. Of which advan- 


tage the Chineſe are ſo ſenſible, that all their 
other compoſitions for uſing colours in water 
ſeem to be of this kind, as well as that il 
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: P V Al er is faidb: all paints on 
ſcenes, hangings of rooms, or other parts 
of buildings, where ſize is uſed. The ſame 
colours Which are employed in miniature 
painting may be uſed in this kind with fize. 
Only this method being principally confined to 
ſcenes and groſſer ſorts of work, where the 
effect depends more on the perſpective art and 
the oppoſition 5 the colburs than on their 


rig tools the. 5+ kind. : are wh x ami i 
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comes a truer. green than when vinegar is em | 
N and it is much better adapted to mi- 
niature painting in this ſtate ; for, as the j Juice 
of rue has not the acid quality of the vinegar, 
it does not, like that, change or deſtroy ſeveral 
pf the other colours, particularly the litmus 
| He and archal, and i is therefore greatly pre- 
_ ferable; for, indeed, the ſolution of verdi- 
griſe, though a very good green waſh, is not 
to be uſed with a variety of other en 
without great care; and for this reaſon ſap 
green for the moſt Fur * choſen to 9 8 8 
ls place. 

The litmus ble MY Ae wi dates: A 
preparation by other means than the addition 
df water before it be fit to be uſed in miniature 
painting; the moſt approved method of which 

| 1s as follows. | 
5 15 „ Take an ounce of litmus, ans boil it in 
„ ſmall beer wort till their remain only about 
one fourth of the fluid. Strain it then, 
while boiling hot, through flannel; and 
when it is cold, being then of a glutirious 
conſiſtence, add as much warm water to it 
as will bring it to due fluidity for working. 
This muſt be uſed in the ſame an of hott 
as the verdigriſe. e 
Archal, the yellow berry with, ond turme- 
ric waſn, logwood waſh, and tinQure of ſaf- 
fron, need no other preparation than has been 
before mentioned in their original production; 
75 but =w— muſt be 12885 in "IE . bottles, = 
5 . | 
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and terra Japonica, as they really diſſolve and 
become tranſparent in water, are true waſhing 
colours, as are allo thoſe-laſt mentioned, Which 
are to be in a fluid form. But neither the 
verdigriſe, litmus, or the yellow-waſhes, ars 
ſafely to be uſed for glazing over other co- 
Jours, as they are either liable to- ſuffer: them⸗ 
ſelyes by ſuch treatment, ar to dg een tq. 
thoſe they are laid de . 

Carmine, ultramarine, aud biſtre, are mals 
alad, as waſhing colours, as they wil have 
nan effect of that nature when 4; 
thin; but they are not, nevertheleſs, ——8—— 
ſpeaking, en colours, a ee en 
opaxke. 9287 
| "Ain the groducings this effect of waſhing i 
| of great uſe, as well in miniature painting as 
in the colouring of prints and maps, I will 
here impart a ra by which the end may 
de compaſſed in a very ſerviceable degree, 
even in the caſe of vermilion, red lead, Pruf- 


| fian blue, lake, or even the moſt opake co- 


lours. This is to be done by mixing the pig - 
ments I have before directed to be com- 
pounded with the ſtrongeſt gum waters, with 
the ſtrongeſt kind of iſinglaſs ſize above- men- 


tioned, and to ſubſtitute likewiſe the weak 


eſt ſize in che place of the weaker gum 
water, for the colours where that is ordered. 
80 . the e colours will work 

| and 
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_ 8 and ſpread as well as & md biken © or any 
E-  _- -. other ſubſtances, except thoſe wholly fluid; 
·  :: -. ane} may e uſed with great convenience and 
| + - advantage, not only where waſhing colours 
. | are wanted, but likewiſe for ſhading, touch- 
= ing, and finiſhing,” or any of thoſe purpoſes 
E where the free Working of the colours 1 is par- 
E  _ Sgeularly! requiſite in miniature painting. In 
| the Pruſſian blue, lake, &c. it is proper, how- 
1 ever, in order to prevent their cracking, to 
1 add fugar- candy or honey to the ſize, in the 
=. proportion of half the weight of the iſinglaſs; 
in which caſe they will be found: to work 
mamore commodibuſſy in this vehicle than any 
MB dther formed of water. Of which advan- 
. the Chineſe are ſo ſenſible, that all their 
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effect depends more on the 


Ihe beſt 25 — of comp 


wing with the: vehicles; is to mix the fs In LY | 


Water; then to levigdte! the colours in part 


of it; and afterwards to put each kind in a 
proper pot, adding as much more of the 
melted ſize as will bring it to a due conſiſtence 
for working, and mixing the whole well 
together in the pot with a proper bruſh,” or 


| _ woodets ſpatula, If the quantity of water 


originally put to the ſize do not render 
it fue fluid for at] the OO | 
2 the 


ective art and 
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the fault may be eaſily reniedied bs adding | 
warm water to it ; and the ſame may be "ag 
| likewiſe, if, after the mixture of colours, the 


| 5 oo be Lund too ſtiff for working. 


x Ih compoſitions of the colours and fze i 
muſt be prevented from drying, by tying blad- 
ders over the pots, or ſome other ſuch means; 


For when once they are grown dry, they can- 


not. be brought again'to'a nn ale Fith- 
out difficulty and trouble, ©... 
Though the grounds, the laying in, 5G) 
groſſer parts of this kind of painting, be done 
dy this mixture of the colours With ſize, yet 
in e finiſhed works that require the finer 
Colours, the more delicate parts may be beſt 
executed by uſing the gum waters or iſinglaſs, 
as aboye directed in miniature paint ing. By 
this means the mixing up greater quantities of 
he dear colours may be avoided, though other- 
wile neceſſary, as it is im praQticable to keep 
minute quantities from drying, which, in the 
ſize, renders them unfit for working till they 
are again reduced to proper condition by means 
of heat; but i in the enen not ata en 
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Ts N en in freſco paintings may 
be all ſuch as will ftand the air without 
flying, and bear the conta& of wet lime with- 
out- changing. Theſe qualities are ſcarcely to 
be found in thoſe formed of the of 
tables, and therefore mineral and foſſil k 
ſhould be employed. With this" reftri. ½ 
any of the colours before mentioned, either as 
proper in oil or water may be admitted, but 
more elpecially thoſe which derive their colour 
From native, ©: e 
5 by method of compounding the colours 
for this kind of painting with the water, is 
fat mixing them with the 'water- alter 
being previouſly well levigated; obſerving ſuth 
proportion as will render chem moſt 8 Leable 
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colours whatever may be uſed; and the 


N regard to this i ſort of abel for they 
e ſecured; by it, When properly managed, 


Þ the leaſt. hazard of, changing or flying, y 


and will all work. well, provided they be pre- 
viouſly. reduced to the ſtate: of an, ee 
baer 5114-281 1 it 1509 to. boil} 

Donis ere kes in 1 «them. to x due 
ſtate of fineneſs. 1 | 


wine, or oil of turpentine ; which laſt I think 
the better of the two for this uſe. But all the 
ochres, or other earthy ſubſtances, together 
with vermilion, red lead, and turpeth mi- 
neral, require only to be previouſly well 
waſhed. over; and carmine, ultramarine, and 


* 8 yellow, are e in due Nie 


N painting, in var 1 or. r ſolid 


peculiar diſadvantages. Finch: attend ſeveral 
1 with reſpect to oil or water, ceaſe 


Ihe preparation. wy colours 5 this uſe | 


Zeb 18 3 Oy | 
grinding on the ſt — 12 2 As are of 0 co- 
Bering texture, as lake, Prufhan blue, indigo, 
verdigriſe, and diſtilled verdigriſe, in "Fpirit of 
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| facture. HH. 


The beſt compoſition of vargith; for 5 : 


ing and penciling the colours, with reſpect to 
the convenience of working, and the bind- 
ing and preſerving of them, is ſhell- lac with 


ſpirit af wine. This, when judiciouſſy ma- 


naged, gives ſuch x firmneſs and hardneſs to 
the work, that, if it be afterwards further ſe- 
cured with a moder ely- thick coat of ſeed-lac 
| varniſh, it will be. apt as hard: and. durable 
| as glaſs, and wilk beat any rubbing, or wear, 
or even ſcratching With a ſharp- pointed inſtru-ꝛ 
ment, almoſt as well as enamel. The man- 
ba of Propacing: the thell-lac varniſh f 18 as. fol- 
WW. 
Ys Take of tha, beſt; ſhell-lac. 1 RY 
© break it into a very groſs. powder, and put 
it into a bottle that will hold about three 
pints or two quarts. Add to it one quart 
«of rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and, place Hs 
bottle in a gentle heat, where it muſt con- 
« tinue, two or three days, but ſhould, be fre- 
quently well haken. The gum will - then 
„pe diſſolved, and the ſolution. ſhould. be 
© filtered through a flannel bag; and When 
5 what will pals. through freely is come off, 
it ſhould. be put into a; proper-ſized bottle, 
12 « and, kept care fully ſtopped. up for, uſe. 
© The bag may alſo. then be prefled with the 
. hand till the ao of the fluid be forced 
out; which, if it be tolerabl: Rs may be 
1 0 enploged Kang, mr . ta 
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for working, which muſt be known by trying 


they muſt be always well ſhaken before they 
be uſed, as well as during the time of uſing, 7 
at proper intervals, otherwiſe the our wil m. 
be ap t to ſettle to the bottom. . pa 


d out of painting in varnith ; the ſhell- 
lac not only rendering the ſpirit 6f Wine ca- 
pable. of ſuſpending the colours much better 


but giving them tenacity and hardneſs that Wi 
; Holt render as on — almoſt ” For 


u be added to ts next c quiantity that ſhall % 
© made. 

The ſhell-lae + iel being hes! prepared; 
bY proper quantity of it muſt be put into ſmall 
Phials of a long form, or inte ſmall tin veſ- 
fels nearly of the form of glaſs phials, but 
in ſuch proportion that they may never be 
filled above two thirds. The colours muſt, be 
added to the varniſh in theſe Phials very gra- 
dually, and well ſhaken with it as each quan- 
tity is put in, till the proportion appear fit 


wich a pencil; ' If the varniſh appear too 
thick, the fault muſt be remedied by the ad- 
ding a little rectified ſpirit of wine; which wil 
at any time immediately dilute the mixture to 
the proper degree. The phials, or tin veſſels, 
in which the colours mixed with the varniſh 
are kept, muſt be always ſecurely” ſtopt, to pre- 
vent the exhalation of the ſpirit, and they 0 
may be preſerved in a working ſtate in that of 
manner for almoſt any length of time. But 


"This is by much the beſt Werle Kithert 


than any other compoſition of this nature, 
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; aways purſued i 

which 18 Tabject. e 


Ti method Wie 


improper means of N 
ures or painting, of older date are 10 \be lh 
per. 80. . i 1 eee 118 ein 


There are, however, ther. op na gn 2 | 


which, xequl res, however, pre vigu 
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thus po gi 


1205 put it into a proper bottle with a pound 
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h he malls varniſh u prepared, it. 


pin by the following metho 


2:98 


}-thoroughly, and, grind. it, again. 


| why if nc nnd "A me. 1 . 
5 . ne ot e withed, that 


ſtead. 12 0 pil 
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light external violences, beſides * decay and 
' injurious. change which. the eil and colours 5 
ſuffer from their own, e A 306, 155 1 


varniſh,” which: ar are, uſed. for painting; as the | 
fred-lag, Varniſh, apd alſo BE de 
the P . 


fee e K , ee ne 
ve. pres" ry 75 maſtic .i in pow. „ 
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. on;the;: ſtone with water: till it. decem 
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lt muſt then be put int 


T We fition Witk thelklac,” and Whites, Where 
there may be 2 aon's Vit Piri of tur- 
mw Pentine.“ F e 

This is in 


which fuffer by tl 
lac, and are preſeryed in this that is nearly 


colourleſs. Or whit  acconfit, in the painting 


"2 of flowers br draper es in miniature; the fine 
| may be uſed* witlt advantage this way 


pe tirited with the flell-lat varnffln. 


© The method of painting in varniſh is, how. 
ever” more tedious than in oi or water. a Iti is | 


_ "Afttefore no very uſtral Th the 
ET: fake of diſpatch, to la) JUrs on v 
ch, Wlted"vwith off of turpentine, taking car 

15 Have tHe hnstute Very hit) and” to make 
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the work rid zwe the ie l 
1 fible. © When the whole is perfectly dry, it i 
_ again laid oer wth feveraF" coats of thick 
bi eed-lac varniſh,” which fecures the colours ex- 
ttemely Well, the 


an nn 15 


done in Rell-lac varniffl. 
erke method” of Pai r 
; Sith” oil mt e — Fo im toved, 5750 Al 
"Bhi ag tho white pi u or dee in the fd 
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phials or tin vel 
4 els, as was before directed for the compo- | 


2 erior in all Apes to he" ſhell 

ö has compoſition, Except. Where touches of pure 

white” or ity © : bright colours are wanted, 
ownneR of the hell 


*thetolours on with 
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| raintinly in vaſe of moge delicate and eln. 1 
ertakinge This compoſition being 
dinted: With dil df turpentine, would ener p 550 
equally. well with; dry much harder; a 2 
aſſimtilate more with the texture of the varni - 
laid over oñ̃ under the paintings; than"the ois 
amply uſed. At would likewiſe be attended 1 
mother advantage; which is, that tile 

work woutd-beidooner dry, and fit co teceie 
the upper coatsidfi varniſh,; which in re t „„ 
nufactures is u bject of eonfequeance!:{} +: 
The manner of preparing the ehe „„ -- 
ail adh uſing it; er the ſame toy: this” as 1 
per place. oath ob: : Ne tk NN 1 1 
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Asrils or CRAYONS are compoſitions: {1 BY ww 
colours, [which ane reduced to the texture 
of chalk; atdouſed, diy in the foqm-anid man- — 0008 
ner of pencils for painting en 8 e - \-:68 
There is:<onfderable.diffivalty and 3 9 „ 
in the making to bring them to tliat due te- | 
ture or conHiſtence Which admits of their: 
pending freel ion tha paper. without being | 
b embly or be I del ber ic Bae de 


, 


rendered too eoheſive by gums or ſuch ſub- 
' Rflances 4s give them tenaeity, they will not 


tlie particles are not fufficiently bound Ro 
: of the paper, but lie on -1t-like dad and the 


2 of la perfect iſet off 


3 to be Subj Se; For, if 8 be 


caſt ag they ought. On the other hand, if 
ther, they take no proper hold of the grain 


ils in this condition are apt contin * 
1 the points broken, or moulder away on 
the leaſt uſe, to a undue thidbneſs. T pro- 
duce this fit texture; ſo — — 
to the perfection of: © FAaYOor 3, many:{ubftances | 
have been ufed to mix with the dolouted 
pigments, and 00 give them t proper coho- 
rence. But notwithſtanding the repeated ex- 
eee that have been made by numbers 
8 | --of-this-art; 
it is very rare. e to find a ſet of ſuch crayons as 
may be call 0 not, indeed, 
to be at all ILY but i _ exerciſe of | 
ſome judgment and {kill in the Fompoſger on of 
each partie and there are few perſons 
who either Habe fuech, er 4 Wickerciſe their 
kill and knowledge in ſufficient degree. Re- 
Lipes att therefore: blindly: followed; which, 
as the diffrrent parbels of Gach kind of ſub. | 
ſtance differ: gyeatiſ iti che proportion of their 
qualities, though e may agree in the ge. 
neraln nmturt ef them, ſfometimes produce 
/ good, and Otnetianes bad cragensd bfr che ver) 
tame rules Whoever; therrfereg would de 
ons; muſt in. 
kimfelf of the * f . f 
e 5 EO — WE A -» the | 
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their: PW which are 1 the com- 


poſition of them, and then having general di- 
reſtions for the manner, {muſt proportion and 


adj uſt the quaritity- of the ingredients to each 


Aber, by actual trials of the effect. This 
may, nevertheleſs, be done with very little 
trouble, and without the danger of any loſs, 


accruing from the greateſt error in the com- 


poſition, ſince tlie "crayons can always be 


| wrought over again, with ſuch additions of 


thoſe ingredients in which the proportion is 9 


deſective as will remedy the fault. I fhall, 
for theſe reaſons,” enumerate the ſeveral ſub- 


Annes: are employed for forming cray- | 


ons, and ſhew.what particular intentions they 
are to anſwer, ant the method of managing 


them to effect that end. I ſhall then give 

the particular mixtures which 1 believe to 
de beſt for producing aach kind of colour, _ 
| with the neareſt general proportion of the in- 
gredients. But the adapting the quantities 
more exactiy to each other in every particular 
| caſe I muſt leave to the operator, who muſt 
try the reſult of his compofitions by drying 

| a ſmall quantity af each ſort: formed into a 

| crayon, after he 8 made the mixture. This 
being tried on the proper paper, if it appear 


| faulty, the. proportion of the ingredients muſt 


be better aduited.; by adding more of that 


Which appears to * pere ul N me 
effect be produced. 


All the colours ee es} of 8 5 . 5 
can de ad he an impalpable powder, may 
BY. | Te 
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8 FO uſed ab forming crayons. Bur; it is proper, 


nevertheleſs, to be cautious, eſpecially in more 


 _<laborate; works and paintings of any value, 
with regard to ſuch as are ſubject to fly or 
Change; particularly roſe pink, Engliſh Rl, 
lake, and Pruſſian blue, which are apt to turn 
3 pale, and ſometimes entirely loſe their hue. 
MWiith reſpect to white, the uſe of flake white, 
or white lead, is beſt avoided, on account of 
their frequently turning black, as there are 


others which will eren work better, and are 
no way liable to any ſuch change. But nei- 
ther lake nor Pruſſian blue are to be -wholly | 
_ejeftgd: for this purpoſe, when they are 

to be thoroughly good, as they will 
fand extremely well when prepared in a right 
manner; only great care ſfiould be taken to 


be certain of the qualities of any parcel be 
fore it be uſed, as the far greateſt part of the 


lake to be now met with will fly, and the 


5 Pruſſian blue turn pale and green in ſuch man 
ner as to ne teint e ee r orig 
hal ſtate. 


> 


SSL ie 


4 & 
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| he . eee which i are 

v, ſome white ſubſtances are neceſ. 
ſary far the forming a proper hody to ſuch as 
are bop lighter teints, or where the colours are | 
to be diluted and weakened, as in ſtraw colours, 

inks, carnations, &c. IT here have been many 1 
different ſorts of bodies applied to this purpoſe, 
which moſt of them, by proper management, | 
may. be made to anſwer the end. The principal 
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ylaiſter of Pa is, Spaniſh or Troy White ſimple 
alk and ſtarch. But earl. white, Jem Has 
been hitherto Co RAGY go 1s in ſome caſeb fu 
perior to any of them. In this application of 
' white bodies to form the ground: or baſis of 
pale coloured crayons, the greateſt care ſhould. 
be taken ; Ukewiſe, when e lake, f 
any coloured pigment, prepared from parts 0 
We rg or 1 5 bg 0, that the ſub- - 
| ſtance, employed be ſuchi as win not prey upon 
or change the colour; which chalk; flake prog 
and white lead, with the colours, ard e extremely 
apt to do When they are mixt together with the 
addition, of any "moiſture. But in all ſuch caſes 
the] pearl white and plalſter of Paris ſhould be 
del, and with ref ect to the latter, it muſt be 
wholly free: from Hh ime, or it will be worſe even 
than he others. It is beſt indeed in general to 
avoid any ſuch mixture of thele' colours, by 
ſubſtituting the coloured earths, or other mi- 
neral ſubſtances, f in the 3 of thoſe prepared 
from vegetable or .animal' ſubſtances, as they 
can ' ſcarcely 'be affected or changed by „ 
matter uſd in painting; : and' will, in genera 
equally well anſwer the purpoſe, except in the 
caſe of carmine, the unrivalled brightneſs of 
which, makes i 1 neceſſary for pinks and carna- 
tions, as > great. Purity! and Toroe of colour are 
there 1 re. Juired. * ee 
Flake White and White lead Ae mot 40 pai 
- quently "uſed ab chalk and tobaccopipe- clay 
for the grounds of crayons; neither, indeed, 
are TT, lo, pa, Jer 8 5 e as _ 
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will not mix and with, 


pigments, and are liable to. form too Fats 


pencils. when cut to moderate points. 

White lead has beſides the dangerous Waal 
of being ſuhject to have its whiteneſs changed 
into the proper metallic colour of the lead, as 


we ſee in many of the older drawings and 


ſketches en it has been uſed... The great 


whiteneſs of the flake, nevertheleſs, recom» 
mends it where touches of a very great light 


are required, It may not be amiſs, therefore, 
to have a crayon of it for ſuch occaſions; but 
it is beſt. to omit, wholly: its uſe in all caſes 


Ke the other whites will anſwer 1. pu 


"Tobaccopipe-elay - was "formedly,. . in” grea 


; uſe for forming; the. paler crayons ; 45 it is 
much negleQed; now, except in thoſe made 
Lor ſale. For, beſides its drying to be too hard, 


and not ſpending freely on the paper, it gives 


the colours a heayineſs and deadneſs that may 


5 avoided: by th he uſe of other Whites; to 
e of which. it is therefore on all accounts 


inferior. It may however ſerve for ordinary 
occaſions, as it will produce crayons. by being 


ſimply. mixed with the coloured pigments: 


5 and therefore requires much leſs {kill and 


trouble to be compounded. with them than 
the ſofter whites: that: demand. the aid of fome 
hinder or Slutincus och to Be them a due 


coheſion. 


Plaiſter of Paris! has allo been frequently EY 
i 


| 5 þ 3 
were rp wel . 8 r 1 
is pure, thüt 18 to fa, ne nf ese 
3 — alabaſter, It is very 8 3 


pes te che Woke: tender Nene but then 
it is too eheſtve, and Wants — akine&-of 
chalk; Which defect has been attempted b 
remedied vy che dipping the crayons formed 
of it 8 Ter wh nes wy SAN wh 1188 
niſh or white, ch; as we have 
cen bale is chalk and alum Galcine anſeag 
| waſhed'over, is uſed by ſome for à ground for . 
the pale craye ns: The difference in its effec \ i 
poke fimple*chalk waſhed over cnſiſts ou is 
its being leſs liable td prey on the veoloure = bd 
made front NN of vegetables or animale: - MY 
But us the pearl white] or plaiſter, 'ure vc | 
leſs Erased in wor Rita than Lltber, this 0 
uſe of it ſeems neo way neveflary.. 0 SHIT 
Chalk is the beſt adapted by its tenturer 86 - 
the forming the ground of ty crayons of ung 
of the whites hitherto uſed, as it will caſt - 
more freely, and at the . time retain” 4 
due edhefion; when mixt witli proper binders 
or glutens, better than any of the other whites 
now in practice. It is, therefore; much the 
beſt ſubſtanee for mix 


zug With all the coloeure!l 
pigments which are net fubje& to be changed; 4 
but with reſpeck to ſuch as are, the pearl White, 
ot plaiſter of Paris, Hould'be fubſtituted in iise 
place. It is alſo the beſt for forming white 
Fin er for common purpoſes, Which may M 
* 552 18 n N rags as below _ 
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| fone of the other whites for giving : a; by: 
tire: to erayons. But it is nowhere. neceſſary, 
except in the caſe of Mhite flake; and, as the 
_ prepared flake white. of the ſhops contains a 
large proportion, it is unnegeſſary when that 
is uſed, Which will generally be the caſe, as 
the levigation of the white flake is too trouble- 
| ſome for thoſe "who d "got wan dach 3 
their buſineſs. 16 11 12 Ur 4 £3 42 * 
e laſt claſs of ſubſtanceguſed i in 3 com- | 
- Poſition of crayons; and on which indeed prin- 
poll depends their Perfection, is the binders 
or glutens required to give pulverine bodies, of 
2 the erayons are compoſed, a due tena- 
city to render them capable of being formed 
into maſſes that will bear the form and em- 
1 of peneils. There has been a va- 
riety of different matters applied to this pur- 
poſe, moſt of which may in ſome degree ef. 
ect it; but the prinęipal are ale. Wort, —gum 
_ kragacanth, — gum Arabic, —-lize,— milk. — 
. olive ee 6 ln 
Sed Ol 10 tzaTa6 ted 
Yam The. wort of ale or beer, i in, a, ori- 
_  ginal-ſlate,; or ren red more thick by boil- 
N n been found to anſwer the end of a | 
binder, for the forming-crayons, where chalk | 
or earthy; bodies ate uſed; better than any of | 
the others, as it gives them a proper coheſion, | 
"by its vicidity, without drying to that brittle | 
ts to which, che gums are ſubject. It is not, 


however, in the "caſe; of vermilion, and jor | 
LT other 
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traction of —— — alone e 
the due*tenkelty ; und müſt therefdre be A. 
ſiſted by gum d or fire, or ſotne ſuch 

vibe Wein oor tt goo b ary 

Gum tragacanthy is uſed a8 a binder, by: dif. 
folving it in the ale wort, or! whatever fluid is 
employed for the temperin gerayons. It is pre- 
ferable; for this purpoſeg to gum Arabic, or 
the other gums which diſſolve in aqueous fluids, 
becauſe it thickens in the water, and mixes it- 
ſelf equally throughout the Whole ſubſtance of 
the compoſition when dry; whereas thejothers' 
are apt to forma eruſt on the. outſide of the 
maſs, and render che ae or crayons! of an 

Raw n,, s OT Is Tool 
Gum Arabi lar have al "if, or: temper- 

E crayons in the ſame: view; as gum traga- 

canth; but, for the reaſon jult e 

inferior to t. %% 9TH EY 

Sine is alſo ſometimes: ed to the 

purpoſ in making crayons as gum 

eee and alter car oy from if in its 
eoſin; Fire ej ii 
Milk has FO uſed for the con poſition of 10 

ew in the ſame view as the” ale wort, 

where only a ſmall addition of coheſive power 

Was required to be added to the old bodies 
which formed them. But it is only in ſuch 

caſes it cawibe-: of ere avail, as the ale Wert, 

A , Hcac. are in mot caſas 


Tins Fea Rint: 


. 


** f 
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. Oatineal, or rather theĩdeeoction of it, wade, | 
VV in che caſc of water-gruel,; and ſtrained, has 
| Ukewiſe been employed for. the ſame end as 

milk, :and-anfirers well enough in the caſe of 
the deep Pruſſian blue, indigo, and ſuch bodies 
as are apt to dry gummy; becauſe, though 
the; decoction of oatmeal gives only a Cal 
degree bf. eoheſion yet it prevents that coale- 
Teence fromthe attraction of the parts of _—_ 
Hodlies on ee ee oy: this -brit- 
ne 
_., Olve eil, as likewiſe che ntued, ws itn 
aſe to give the crayons; à more flaky and 
cchalky texture, by dipping into it, after they 
aue been, duly heated; ſuch as are made of 
plaiſter of Paris, or tobaccopipe-olsy, f in order 
0 ſoften chem and remove that unkindly co- 
-hefion ich: Frovents the flicking freely on 
the paper 
Wax has Veen OY uſo by- ſome in the 
dight of a')preat'jmprovement as a binder to 
-cxayons: The pretended utility of it is, that 
ait will! render the erayons ſo tenacious and 
fixt on the cartoon as not only to be ſecure 
From ſfiaking off by any concuſſion, but even 
to bear the rubbing with a bruſfi. This qua- 
ity does not, howewer, compenſate for the 
defect all ſuch crayons will be found to 1 
_thaves; which is, that they cannot make any 1 
2 delicate touches and finiſhings that MW * 1 


give the: merit to crayon. painting. On which s 
account they can only be employed for coarſe 0 

| PIPES, and are conſequently of very little - 
| les con- 2 


2 * 1 1 : 
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conſequente to painting in thoſe /caſes where: 
_ crayons have advantages over other methods. 
I ſhall here give ſome generul inſtructions 
for the compounding crayons of the ſeveral co- 
lours and teints; but at the fame time maſk 
leave it to the diſcretion of the operator to ad- 
juſt tlie exact proportion of the binders or glu- 
tems by actual wial, as the ſubſtinces uſed vary 
too much in the degrees of their qualities in 
different parcels to admit of any ſtandard pro- 
* en being Siwrpprd. NN | 


* Of white ape N 51 10 


ie 014 Hf nnen Devi bot bus 6: 

BY «ap aa niet itrayons: for comnhon 
betete, chalk in its natural iftate is ſuperior 

to any (compoſitions; It ; ſhould tbe; choſen 
— pure, and of the moſt cohering tex« 
ture; and it muſt be cut firſt into ſquares; by 
means of ſmall ſatys made for: this ulſe;i.of 
three inches length, andi quarten of un inch 
__m'thigknefs; andiaſter ward formed into: a pros 
per pencil-ſhape by taking off the corners wit 
Wie == rad and: duly floping the pbint:- 7 
Where an extraordinary degree of | Reg 

10 ib required ar es. be made from 
fake white as prepared ib the colouirnien. It 
tuft be well powdeted and moifteaed withindilk 
to the conſiſtence of a paltesiand then formedin 
| + the pencibſhape and dried, but: without Hat, 
as that would tend to injure the whiterieſs; by "tl 
222 the colour of the flake in the fame i 
| — — ©. 
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the craypn thus made appean:to orantitemactty; 
it. muſt be worked over again. with! a- freſh. 
quantity bf milk; or a little gum tragacanith 
may be added to the milk; This crayon; how- 
every ſhould: not be uſed where chalk will be 
ſufficiently bright; for all kinds of ceruſe, as 
E ohſerved before, are ſubject to have their co- 
tour; changed by ene eaſily to be 


f guardied againſt! au oil ti leut 


OK Donbergt . 10 3167 abs « Gi 13 Ji J. Kal 
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Of red crayons?” 380 To 4 wot 


For or red crayons. of the ſcarlet 8 vermi- 
lion and red lead may be uſed, with ale wort 
boiled; till: it appear llighily glutinous to the 
touch and further inſpiſfated by the addition 
of gum tragacantii; the proportion: of which 
may be a-ſcruple to a pint of the thick wort. 


With this Pluten f the vermilion; or red lead, 


muſt be reduced to::the:ftate of ia paſte; by 
them together, and then nach 
to; the'proper Gape;.and dried ichen e 
heat. „ vo gg ie Og 7 
Where the orange 9 cuſt bf red lead. is not 
particularly wanted it is ſafer to uſe vermi- 
hon; for though red lead: will ſtand muchi bet- 
ter ufeck this way than in dil, yet the Mermilion 
i illimore fecure, e eee eee it 
Sheatiq lo 2 ndr 


5 > Thepaler-crayons- <iothedame edlour PUNE 
de made, by: mixing waſhed: chalk owith-cany 
non; which maybe dome in three 
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; ms chalk, the ſecond with double the weighty | 
and the third with treble But if other teints. 
are wanting; the proportion may be varied 
other wiſe actording to the occaſion. Theſe 
compofitions ſhould be formed in the manner 
above-mentioned, by means of ale wort in- 
ſpiſſated by boiling ; but the wort ſhould be 
Aker where the quantity of the chalk is leſs, 
according to the three proportions ;, becauſe, 
after it f has been moiſtened, and is a 
0 chalk has a conſiderable coheſion of i It 
If. * 
The ſearlet Echte gives a Sully red. crayon, 
but t yet very uſeful, if it be compounded with 
the ale wert inſpiſſated both by boiling and 
the addition: of gum tragacanth, in the p 
manner directed for vermi lion 


Scarlet oehre may likewiſe be F * 
contuofition” with chalk; into paler herons un 
the ſame way as vermilion. „ e * 
Common Indian red may be likewiſe teien 
in a Funes and ir give _— teitts 


"% 
4 x 
* 


ven: On bib ine 18115 + 
Reil FW requires no ee ee 3 bur if 
ir be choſen” Pure, and of a good colour, will 
afford uſeful tray ons hy" the ſame "manages 
mefit as chalk; - TE {Nv yd an wot 
| [yrs mult uſed /for .crimfon cra yons, 

he brought, when well ground . 
le Af to'k - Prepeltal eure; bur if, s is the 
nature of folne'purcels; it appear'too gummy, | 
make it up witli the dedodtion of ' oatmeal in- 


tend oft Fall wo: l as proper * 
Mu 2 THO 3 wa 


of white, in the ſame manner as the fore- 
going colours. The white employed ſheuld 
ntit, nevertheleſs, be chalk, for the reaſons 


where: the proportion of lake is greateſt ; but, 


yet more viſcid by the On of gum traga- 
- danth. PE 32111 56 v1 ix? THER GH) 


bed in by the leather roller in the manner be- 
low directed, by which 
laid omwhederit- may! be-agcellarys:c:: 2:1 


7 mtl. ſearlet lake, with bane third Part 91 


They: may be worked up with milk, and a 
titel —— »oatmealy, with, a al Pro- 
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careful i in the choice! of lake-for crayons ; for, 
as/it-is:very apt to fly When not properly pre- 
pated, the conſequence in crayon painting is 

i ſuch caſes: very bad, ſince it will, much 
— When uſed in that manner than 
in oi 4 4205 

The paler teints a, the lake muſt be pro- 
duced by the admixture of ſeyeral propartions 


before given; but pearl white, or plaiſter of 
Paris. I think: the former much the beſt ; but 
im the compounding it into, crayons with the 
lake, a ſtronger hinder is required than in the 
caſs of ehalk. The ale wort ſhould. therefore 
be well inſpiſſated by boiling for thafe erayons 


for the others, it ſiould be adequately rendered 


-::It-would be e proper to have.cray- 


ons of carmine, if the price did not make the, 


ule of it too expenſive. Conſidering thut cir- 
cumſtance, it is more expedient to uſe it rub- 


it may eee | 
A ſmall ara hn compounded: of) the beſt and 


carmine; ſbould, however, not be wanting. 


BY O00 


ere HE ; Pon 
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portion of gum tragacaath ; but ſome carmine 

4 II y glutinous, and requires no binder, 
which * therefore to be firſt tried before 
che binders are adde. 

Small crayons muſt likewiſe be made of car- 
mine and pearl white in different proportions, 0 
and the ale wort muſt be more or leſs inſpiſ- 1 
ſated according to the quantity of white; but 1 
as the carmine differs greatly in different par- 
cels as to its gůmmy conſiſtence, this muſt be 
7 70 by diſcretion. | 

Role pink, when good, forms a crayon 
which has merit with regard to its beauty, if 
its defect in other reſpects did not forbid the uſe 
of it. It may be made into crayons without 
any compoſition, in the ſame manner as chalk, 
where it is of ſo firm a texture as it is com- 
monly found to be; but where it happens to 
be of a looſer, it muſt be brought to a proper 
ſtate of coheſton by ale wort. It is, neverthe- 
leſs, ſcarcely worth while to take the trouble 
of forming it any way into crayons, as the 
colour will always fly if the cold air have ac- 
cels to it, and it can never, therefore, be pru- 
_ employed | in N of any value. 


* 


Of 2 crayons. 


ber 2 deep blue crayon, the darkeſt Pruſ- 
ſan blue may be formed into a crayon by 
grinding 1 it with the decoction of oatmeal. If 
ts tenacity be not lun dent, the ale wort muſt 


. | 
Per 3 ” Indigo; | 
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Indigo, when good, will hkewiſe produce 
a deep blue-crayon, with ale wort inſpiſſated 


by boiling. 
For paler blues, Pruſſian blue of dliforent de- 
grees of lightneſs may be uſed with ale wort; 


but the ale wort muſt be inſpiſſated by boil- 


ing, or the addition of ſize or gum tragacanth 
in proportion to the lightneſs; the darker kinds 
of Pruſſian blue being of a more glutinous na- 
ture than the lighter. 

Verditer will Fae make a good blue crayon, 
but it muſt be uſed with ale wort Rroogly 1 in- 
ſpiſſated. | 

Bice ſhould likewiſe compoſe another 88 
treated as verditer. 

Crayons ſhould likewiſe be formed of ver- 

diter, or bice, with chalk in different propor- 

tions, and compounded by means of the ale 
wort thickened by boiling. | 

Ultramarine being too dear to form crayons, 
thouta be uſed in the manner above ee 
for carmine, | 


Oo yellow crayons. 


The Ae orpiment, or pigment called 
King's yellow, forms the brighteſt and fulleſt 
coloured yellow crayon; but the poiſonous 
quality, and nauſeous ſcent of it, are ſuch 

faults as render it on the whole much inferior 

to that next mentioned. 
The King s yellow may, however, be 
5 formed 7 into a FO with ale wort nes” 
Y 
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& boiling: and the addition of gum traga- 


| nth, but it muſt be dried without any 


heat. | 

The turpeth mineral, well levigated and 
waſhed over, makes a very fine crayon, of a 
cool; but - very bright yellow colour. It may 
be treated for this end exactly in the manner 


above directed for vermilion. 


Dutch pink and Engliſh pink make crayons 
of 4 pretty good yellow colour, but are not ſo 
ſecure from flying as the two above-mentioned. 
When they are of a firm texture, they may be 


uſed as the chalk, without any other prepara- 


tion than cutting them into a proper form; but 
where they are of a more ſoft and crumbly 


ſubſtance, they muſt be worked up with the 


inſpiſſated ale wort. 


Yellow ochre may alſo be farnied into a 
crayon in the fame manner as chalk, or it 
may be ground and waſhed over, and then 


uſed with the inſpiſſated ale wort. 
More diluted teints of yellow may be pro- 


cured by mixing chalk with any of the above- - 

mentioned pigments, and forming them into 

crayons in the manner before-mentioned for 
the other colour 


Of green 55 


be cryſtals of verdigriſe, properly ma- 
naged, make the brighteſt green crayon, 
They ſhould be reduced to a very fine powder 
dy pinding on the ſtone with ſpirit of wine, 
+: —"® 
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or dil of turpentine, and "ny formed into i 
paſte by ale wort highly boiled, and inſpiſſated 
: by further by gum tragacanth ; but as little 
fluid as poſſible ſhould be employed in their 
compoſſtion. They ſhould likewiſe be dried 
without heat. 

Verdigriſe will make a licht blue green 
crayon, if treated in the ſame manner, © 

Pruflian blue and turpeth mineral, com- 
pounded in different proportions, form alſo a 
variety of good green crayons. They muft 
be worked "up Wien ale wort thickened by 
boiling. 

Pruſſian blue ad Dutch pink ke likewiſe 
a pretty bright green crayon; being formed by 
means of the info; ifated ale wort. 
Voerqditer and ee mineral form a good 
pale green; but they require ale wort both 

thickened by boiling and the addition of gum 
tragneanth. Nv. 

Blue bice and turpeth end or r Dutch 
pink, make another kind of light green crayon, 
being treated in the ſame manner, except that 
when Dutch pink is employed the ale wort re- 

quires only to be well thickened by boiling. 
Crayons may likewiſe be formed ef any of 
the above-mentioned green pigments and chalk, 
by the means before. dee with _ to 


the other colours. 
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A Yet "Of orange wage, 
MM. N 
King! 8 5 or turpeth info, with red 
lead, or 'vermilion, makes. a bright. orange 
crayan. | They muſt be compounded with ale 
wort thickened, as well We gum eb as 
boiling. | 
4. Orion crayons may likewiſe be formed 
from Dutch, or Engliſh pink, compounded 
with red lead, or vermilion; but the ale wort 
need not in this compoſition be ſo ee in- 
„ rn as for the laſt. 
Chalk may be added to de of theſe in 
Aren Proportions, to vary the teints in the 


manner above directed for the reſt; or good 


crayons of a paler orange, where brightneſs is 
not required, may be formed from Spaniſh 


annatto compounded with chalk, and worked 


up with ale wort {lightly inſpiſſated. 


The Spaniſh annatto uſed alone, being levi- 


gated uch eil of turpentine; and formed by 


the addition of the decoction of batmeal uſed 
in the moſk ſparing. manner, makes likewiſe a 
very good crayon af the full orange colour. 


But tbe preparation of this is more trouble- 
ſome than thoſe given above, __— will in 


| general anſwer: the: lame en, 


Bin q 
e 5 = purple crayons. 


wy very Re purple crayon may y be 3 
1. Pp Pruſſian blue and carmine, com- 
. . pounded 
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pounded by means of the decoction of oat- 
meal; but this being expenſive, muſt be made 
ſmall, and reſerved only for thoſe caſes Where 
great "brightneſs i is neceffary. 

Peep Prufſian blue and lake, treated as the 
above, form a crayon next in brightneſs to the 
above. 

For a leſs bright purple, indigo may be uſed 
in the place of the Pruſſian blue; but the 


teint will not be ſo deep, and ale wort ſlightly 


inſpiſſated may be uſed inſtead = the decoction 


of oatmeal. 


For coarſer purples, 0 may be com- 


pounded with vermilion; but they will be 


much paler than the above, and for this 


compoſition the ale wort muſt be well thick 


ened by oſs and a light aalen of 9 


| tragacanth. 


N brown crayons. 


For forming a full brown crayon, neither 
inclining to the olive nor orange, mix brown 


ochre and biſtre, and work them up with the 
ale wort inſpiſſated moderately by boiling. 


Spaniſh brown, umbre, and the 'common 


and true Indian red, may likewiſe be com- 
pounded. in the . manner with biſtre in- 


to crayons of different teints of brown; and 
ivory black may be added, where neceſſary, 


to darken them and increaſe the variety. 


Spaniſh brown and umbre may be like- 


* £4 w 


5 * formed alone into brown crayons, by 


7 means | 
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means of the ale wart inſpiſſated by, boiling, © 


: and a {mall addition of gum tragacanth. 


For diluted browns calcined fuller's earth 


may be employed, either alone, or mixt with 


chalk in different proportions. The crayons 


muſt be formed by means of ale wort mode- 


rg, inſpiſſated by boiling. 
Diluted browns may likewiſe be formed by 


| adding. chalk to any of the above compoſitions. | 


jor browns. 
Oo black and grey agua. | 


Black crayons may be formed out of pieces 
of charcoal well burnt, by cutting them into a 
proper ſhape in the manner directed for chalk. 


The kind of charcoal, ſaid to be the beſt for 


this purpoſe, is that made from the wood of 


the willow. 


Good black crayons may likewiſe be formed 


of ivory black, mixt with a little very deep 


Pruſſian blue or indigo. It muſt be. worked 
up by ale wort, boiled thick with a {mall addi- 
tion of glover's fize. 


Grey crayons may be formed of the wory 


or lamp black, mixt with chalk in different 
proportions, and compounded by means of ale 
wort well inipillated by: og 7 


* 


The carmine, 8 or any other co- 

lour which may be too dear, or not hai in 

ſufficient quantity to form crayons, may be 

uſed by means of the leather roll aboye-men- 

8 l This roll is only a piece of ſhamoy 
| „„ 5 leather 
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leather formed into a kind of long cone, by 


rolling. it in a ſpiral manner, and then twining 
thread tightly round it to keep it from un- 
folding. The leather muſt be ſo managed 
in the rolling as to form a point of the de- 
gree of bluntneſs required, or if it be too blunt 
it may be ſharpened with a penknife. With 


the point of this roll breathed upon, the car- 


mine, &c. may be taken and laid on the 


painting in ſuch touches as may be required, 
and the effect will be nearly the ſame as if the 


point of a crayon had been uſed. This roll 
will likewiſe be found uſeful in feweetening 
(as it is called) the colours, by rubbing the 
edges of the teints together, where the ſur- 


face is not large enough fo. admit the finger 
to do that ↄffice. Ai 
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. of the, grounds for the ſeveral kinds 


0 +8 painting; 
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1 1 E e or matter on which: ol 
1 paintings are made, unlefs i in very par- 
ee e 22885 e wood, or copper” 
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plate- The preparation or covering of theſe, 
in order to their receiving the proper colour- 
ing, mult be therefore different, according to 
the different ſubſtance in queſtion. #2411132 
The pieces of canvas, prepared by proper 
primings, are then by painters. called cloths, 
and arg the moſt common grounds for oil 
ainting- But theſe cloths, though they are 
diſpenſedwith i inigeneral, becauſe painters think 
it to much trouble to prime them themſelves, 
and therefore make ſhift with what the colour- 
men will afford them; who, on their ſide 
likewiſe, conſult nothing but the "cheapeſt and 
eaſieſt methods of diſpatching: their work, 
are yet at preſent prepared in a faulty manner 
mm ſeveral reſpects. In the firſt place, the whole 
covering. is apt to. peel and crack off from the 
cloth,” by: the improper texture of the under 
oat; "which i 4s formed of ſize and whitening, 
and is both too brittle and too little adhefive, 
either to the cloth or upper coat, to anſwer 
well the purpoſe, In the ſecond: place, the 
oil employed in the compoſition of any paint 
uſed on ſuch grounds is extremely apt to be 
abſorbed or fucked in by them, and conſe- 
quently to leave the. ehre with which it 
was mixt deſtitute, in a great degree, of what 
is neceſfary for their proper temperament. | 
This 4 is called, though improperty, be ſinking 
in of the colours, and is attended with ſe 
veral ineonveniences; particularly, that the 
effect of the painting appears ber — — 
Roy while the- colours. are in this flate 
4: N and 
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and deprives the painter, as well as others, he 
the power of Judging properly of the truth 
of the performance. It is indeed practiſed 
ſometimes to varniſh over the ground, which 
will prevent the ſinking in; but there is a 
hazard in this, that the upper coat may leave 
the ground, and the painting conſequently 
come off, Whoever, therefore, would have 

good cloths, free entirely from this diſadvan- 
tage, muſt direct the preparation of them 
themſelves, and they may produce them in 
perfection by the following means. 
Let the cloths be firſt well ſoaked with 
« drying oil laid on hot; and when nearly 
t dry, let two or three coats of drying oil 
« and red ochre, mixed as thick as can be 
„ worked, be ſpread over it. Then, the laſt 
« being ary, let the cloth be bruſhed over with 
Shot drying oil, as long as it appears to 
“ ſink in; and, laſtly, let it be covered with 
a cqat of white lead and oil, rendered grey, 
or of any other colour deſired, by admixture 
&« of the proper pigments. This laſt coat may 
&. be, poliſhed to a due degree by rubbing with 
7 a pumice ſtone, or by glazing it with the 

* glaſs poliſhers uſed for linen, and called cal 
« lender Aones. 0 

+ In priming wank, or preparing It to receive 
the oil colours, the ſame errors are generally 
committed; for the method almoſt univerſally 

practiſed, is to clear-coat (as it is called) 
with ſize and whiting, and then to cover it 


with white lead and oil. But the ill effects of 
5 ">: ſuch 
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ſuch a method are till greater, in this caſe, 
than in that of canvas; ſince, if any moiſture 
find acceſs to the wood;! the paint riſes in bliſ- 
ters, which are liable to be burſt, and to cauſe 
a flaking off, and peeling of the paint, in a 
_—_ detrimental manner. For paintings of 
value, the wood ſhould, therefore, be 
bruſhed over with hot drying oil as long as 
it will ſoak in, and then covered with a coat 
of white lead, or flake, coloured according ito 
what may be deſired. Even in the 'caſe of 
Houſe or coach-painting, the clear-coating with 
| ſize and whiting ought to be omitted; and, in 
its place, a coat of drying oil with ſome white 
lead and ochre, but not ſo much as to make it 
ſtiff, ſhould be uſed as the firſt priming, in- 
ſtead of the ſize and whiting. This method 
- would both preſerve the wood much better, 
and prevent the bliſtering and peeling, and, 
in ſome degree, the ſinking in of the colou Irs 
that attend the common method. 
When copper-plates are uſed, there is no 
occaſion. for any other priming than one coat 
of oil and lead; or ochre, rendered of the 
colour deſired; but ſuch plates are ſeldom 
loyed but for delicate and elaborate paint- 
| The ſurface of the priming ought to 
be e as ſmooth as the plate itſelf, by rub- 
bing with the pumice-ſtone, or glazing with 
the callender- ſtone. But there is another me- 
thod very effectual for making a fine ground 
on the copper- plates, which is, the uſing flake 
Phe and fat oil, with any colour required; 
E which 
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Which being laid on the plates placed: in an 
_ horizontal poſition to dry, will poliſh itſelf very 
highly by the running of the oil. The oil 
uſed for this purpoſe ſhould be thorbughly fat; 
which, though not at prefent to be had of o- 
Jourmen, may be eafily made by the method 
below taught, with very little expence and 
trouble. This method of producing grounds 
by fat oil, perfectly ſmooth, ſecured from any 
ſinking in of the colours, dt in all other re- 
ſpects much better than any other, may be 
practiſed with advantage on cloths or wood, as 
well as copper- plates, the cloths being firſt pre- 
pared for the laſt coat in the manner hefore di- 
rected, and the wood ſoaked with drying oil. 
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| 975 N e for. 75 in waer 
| colours, or PSs 1 77007 50 
'| H E. bene on l paintings with 
. ©: -watercolours are uſually made, are car- 
toon paper, (or a kind — for this pur- 
5 Pan, common paper, or vellum, and ivory. 
When paper of any proper kind is uſed, it 
is ſufficient to prime it with iſinglaſs, ſize 
- thickened properly with pearl white, and any 
pigment which. will afford che colour the 


E ground i is defired to be, Bu common paper 


Ts may 
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1 may be rendered ſtronger and fitter to receive 


the colours by laying on the back of it a 


coat of ſtarch boiled with water to a moderate 
conſiſtence, and rendered yet more tenacious 
by the addition of a little iſinglaſs. This 
ſhould be laid on very ſmoothly with a bruſh ; 
and the paper, when near dry, muſt be put 


betwixt the leaves of a book, or betwixt two 


ſheets of paper and two boards, and compreſ- 
ſed by a weight laid on the books or boards, 
Two ſheets of paper cemented together by 


the ſtarch and iſinglaſs, and treated inthe ſame = 
manner, make a very commodious ſubſtance 
for painting in miniature. It has been adviſed 


to pounce paper deſigned for painting with 


water colours, or to rub them over with | 


alum water. But as the intention of this is 
only to guard againſt the defe& of paper that 


will not take ink, or other aqueous fluids, with- 
out running, it is much better to avoid the 


uſe of all ſuch paper; for the pounce prevents 


the colours working freely with the pencil, 
and the alum water changes ſeveral of the co- 
Jours; as for example, the litmus, and archal, ; 


- «hb uſed, would be turned to a red from blue or 


Purple. | 
Vellum 5 been likewiſe Rey to- be 
pounced by ſome of thoſe who have pretended I 


to teach the beſt methods of managing water 
colours. But, if it be goad, it requires no 

| other preparation than the ſtraining on a paſte- 
board, or other ſuch proper body, and priming 
it in the manner directed for aper; ; and if it 


ſhould 
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ſhould happen to be greaſy, the rubbing it ovet 
with the gall of any beaſt will remedy the 
defect, without the inconvenience produced by 
the uſe of pounce. The ſtraining the vellum 
on the paſte-board muſt be effected by cement- 
ing them together with the ſtarch prepared as 
above, or with ifinglaſs ſize, which is better 
for this purpoſe. The vellum muſt be alſo 
cut ſo much bigger than the paſte-board that 
it may lap over on every fide; in the doing 
which, care muſt be taken that it be equally 
ſtretched on each fide, ſo as to render the 
whole perfectly even. | 

When ivory is uſed as a ground, it muſt be 
' firſt rubbed over with the juice of | garlic, 
and then ſtained by any waſhing colour of the 
teint defired as a ground, if any other be Pre- 
er reads to 'hite, 


il 
4\ 
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Tun ſubſtance or matter on which paint- 
ings in diſtemper are generally made, are 
canvas or wo 
When canvas is uſed, as for ſcenes, &c. it 
muſt be coated with ſtrong ſize and whiting 
till it be of a thickneſs to take a water poliſh, 
and then it ſhould be primed with plaiſter of 


Paris ey from lime, and mixed up with ſize, 
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as 8 directed ſor the plaiſter, as it will 


| then bear lake, carmine, or other colours pre- 
ed from vegetables, without preying upon, 
or changing them. The manner of giving 


the water poliſh is by rubbing over the ground 


with a wet cloth till it be perfectly ſmooth. 
When wood is uſed, it ſhould be firſt 
bruſhed over ſeveral times with thin ſize; or, 
in caſe the ſurface be not quite ſmooth, with 
ſtrong ſize and plaiſter of Paris, to fill up the 
1 or holes, if there be any. | 


SECT. Iv. 
Of the ground for painting N 


r HE ground for painting in freſco is 
|» ſtucco, which may be laid floated and 
prepared in the uſual-manner that ſtucco is 
treated, But no more muſt be laid at one 


time than can be painted before it be dry; 


becauſe afterwards the colours, which have no 
vehicle in this kind of painting but water, will 
not cohere with the ground after it be once 


dry. As this ground can be completely pre- 


pared by the common workmen in ſtucco, it 


ſeems needleſs at preſent” to give a more mi- 


nute deſcription here. 
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of the FARE] for varnj FREY 


PHE Kibfldace or matter on which varniſh 
paintings 2 are made, i 55 for the moſt part, 


copper, iron, and wood. As the painting 
ground is not covered with the colours in moſt 
works of this kind, it muſt conſequently be of 


the varniſh - itſelf the work confifts of. But 


- where it is intended to be painted over, as in 


the caſe of regular pictures, a priming may be 


given of ſhell or ſeed-lac. varniſh, mixed with 


the proper colours for the ground deſired. 


F 


RAP. vn. 


of ITY method of vemthig" an and 


preſerving pictures and paintings. 


TW 1 of preſerving paintings in oil, 


is, by coating them with ſome tranſpa- 


rent and Bard ſubſtance, as a varniſh, to ſecure 


the colours from the injuries of the air or 


_ moiſture, and. to defend the ſurface from 
ſcratches or any damages the painting might 


receive from ſlight violence. 
The ſubſtances that have been, or may be 


5 uſed or this Papers are 22 2 glair or 


whites 


* 
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whites of eggs, iſinglaſs ſize, and varniſhes 
formed of gum reſins, diſſolved in ſpirit of 
wine, or oil of turpentine ; which laſt, where 
oil of turpentine is uſed, are called oil var- 
Gum Arabic has been uſed, diſſolved in wa- 
ter, as a varniſh for pictures and paintings, on 
account of its being both more eaſily laid on 
and taken off than the varniſhes formed of 
ſpirit of wine, or oil of turpentine. . It is more 
eaſily laid on, becauſe it may be made exactly 
of that degree of viſcidity with which it can 
be beſt worked with a bruſh or pencil; and 
becauſe it is totally free from that accident 
called chilling, which attends all varniſh made 
with ſpirit of wine. There is, however, along. 
with theſe, another quality of ſo bad a kind 
that its effects more than countervail theſe . 
advantages in the uſe of gum Arabic as a 
varniſh for paintings; this is, that, as it dries, 
it is extremely apt to crack, and give ſuch ap- 
pearance of flaws and ſcratches as obſcure and 
difform the painting to an intolerable degree, 
and therefore this gum is at preſent much 
rejected with reſpe& to its application, and 
the ſubſtance we ſhall next conſider ſubſtituted 
in its place. The addition of fugar, or ſugar- 
candy, will greatly prevent the cracking of gum 
Arabic; but then it gives a viſeidity or ſticki- 
neſs to the gum that makes the face of the 
painting ſully, and is in a manner equally de- 
trimental with the cracking of the gum. 
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Glair of eggs, beat to an unctuous conſiſt 


_ ence, and ſpread with a proper bruſh over the 
paintings, anſwers much the ſame end as gum 


Arabic ; but has the hke advantages with 


much leſs of the bad quality of cracking ; for 
which reaſon it is generally preferred to that 


gum. It has, nevertheleſs, one great defect, 


which is its not laſting, for it requires to be 


„ 


ws T4 Mt 


renewed frequently, as either moiſture or great 


dryneſs of the air injure it. It is uſual to mix 


a little brandy or ſpirit of wine with the glair 
of the eggs, in order to make it work more 
freely with a bruſh ; as alſo a lump of ſugar to 
give it more body, and prevent its, cracking; 
from which, after all, it will not be entirely free, 
after it has ſome time laid on, if the picture be 
put into a very dry place. 

Iſinglaſs ſize may 1 uſed for a varniſh | in 
the ſame manner as the ſolution of gum Ara- 
bic, or the glair of eggs; and if a little honey 


or ſugar, about a fourth or fifth of the weight 


of the iſinglaſs he added to it, it will cover 
more effeQually than either of them, and yet 
be free from cracking. This is not, however, 
fo laſting a varniſh as the gum reſins, eſpe- 


cially if the painting of picture be brought 


into a damp. ſituation; and indeed, in all 


caſes, it is apt to turn very yellow with time. 


But where there is a proſpect of having oc- 
caſion to take off the varniſh for altering the 
painting, this will be found a very good one, 


as it may be entirely removed by means of a 


ſponge and hot water, 


There 
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herd have been many compoſitions in- 


vented for ſpirit and oil varniſhes for paintings 


hut the multiplying a a number of ingredients in 
ſuch eompoſitions is by no means attended with 


8 5 75 that are equivalent to the trouble. 


J will, however, give one of the applauded 
recipes of each kind; and then ſubjoin to it 
another more ſimple; which believe will bet- 


ter anſwer the purpoſe. 
Take of gum. ſandarac half a pound, of 


Venice turpentine one ounce and a half, of 
& the gums animi and copal, each three quar- 


« ters of an ounce, of maſtic half an ounce, of 


. Benjamin, gum elemi, and white reſin, each 
i two drams, of rectified fpirit of wine one 
pound. Powder the Benjamin and gum 


1 animi, and put to them and the Venice tur- 


. pentine, contained in a proper-ſized phial, 
Height ounces of the ſpirit of wine. To the 
4 j Topal ; and reſin powdered, put, in like man- 


ner, in a phial, ſix ounces; and to the 


is powdered gum elemi two... ounces; Let 


*: them ſtand, ſhaking the phials frequently, 
* till the gums, &c. be diſſolved. Then ſtrain 


97 * 


« all the ſolutions through a piece of fine li- 
&. nen into one bottle; and after the mixture 
* has ſtood ſome days, decant off as much as 
« -will ſeparate clear, 104 keep it in a bottle 
*, well ſtopt for uſe.” : 
| Re omit the copal, which. is in fact fo 


muck the ſame with the animi that there is 


no, certain mark of diſtinction known, and 


na in its Place 3 quantity of l 


* 
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ſarcocol; but it is not of any conſequence 
which is admitted, nor whether three parts 
in four of the ingredients be rejected, for 
the following will anſwer the end equally 
well. : 
Take of the gums maſtic and ſandarac, 
„ powdered groſsly, each fix ounces, of Ve- 
nice turpentine half an ounce; diſſolve 
« them in a quart of highly- rectified ſpirit of 
« wine, and ſtrain off the ſolution as the 
% above. If this be wanted harder, an equal 
weight of the gums animi or copal may be 
„added, and the quantity of * of wine 
8 doubled. 5 
In the uſing this kind of varolth, great care 
muſt be taken that the picture receive no 
damage from it; for the diſſolving power of 
the ſpirit of wine will ſometimes reach the oil 
of the painting, and eonſequentiy diſturb the 
. 3 
wy. varniſh ſhould therefore be ſpread 
with as little and as gentle work of the pencil 
as poſſible; and care ſhould be taken likewiſe 
that the painting be thoroughly dry before the 
operation be attempted. There is alſo another 
nice circumſtance to be attended to in the uſe 
of this kind of varniſh, which is, to avoid 
What is called the chilling Fit. This will 
certainly happen, if the varniſh be not laid on 
in a very warm place, or the picture itſelf warm- 
ed to a moderate degree; and it will be fill 
more liable to happen, if the ſpirit of wine em- 
— e be. not very N rectiſied. If — 
XY varn 
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varniſh appear to be chilled, (that is, when the 


parts of the gums do not attract each other, 


but precipitate from the phlegm, left by the 
ipiric on its 'evaporating away, in the form of 


a powder, which gives a miſty turbid appear- 
ance to the ſurface, inſtead of a tranſparent 
ſhining one) another coat ſhould be laid over 
it, which will in general remedy the miſchief. 


Indeed leſs than two or three coats of this 


kind of varniſh is not ſufficient to preſerve the 
painting, and bring out a due effect of the co- 
lours, if they are in that ſtate called /unk in, 
occaſioned by the attraction of the cloth on the 
oil mixed with them. 

The following is a recipe for an oil of 
bupentine varniſh of the more nnn, 


kind. 


6 Take of the gums maſtic and ade 5 


« each four ounces, of white reſin two ounces, 


« of the gums ſarcocol, animi, copal, and oli- 


% banum, each one ounce. Powderthemgroſs- 


« ly, and put them into a phial with two 


pounds of oil of turpentine. Stop the phial, 
4 but not too faſt leſt it burſt, and place it 


« in any heat, the greater the better, under 


« that which will make it boil. Let it ſtand 


“ there till the gums be diſſolved, or at leaſt 


« ſo much of them as will be diſſalved; then 
« ſtrain off the ſolution for uſe.” 


+ The ingredients, except the maſtic and i 


Er aha may be omitted at diſcretion ; and 


with reſpect to the gums animi and copal, un- 
der which names a variety of gums brought 


KI 5 from 
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from the Eaſt and Weft Indies, as well as 
Africa, paſs, there are a very few. parcels which 
will be found to diſſolve in oil of turpentine, 
Indeed 1 have never foutid any that would be 
ſo diſſolved; but recipes like this have been 
: given upon very good authority. The follow- 
ing therefore will be found a much cheaper, 
leſs troubleſome, and equally good varniſh with 
that made with this complex mixture. 
Take of gum ſandarac two ounces, of 
&« maſtic and olibanum each an ounce and half; 
6 or three ounces of maſtic, and Venice tur- 
6 pentine half an ounce ; powder them, and 
F diſſolve them in half a pound of oll of tur- 
* pentine, proceeding as in the above.” 
When this kind of varniſh is uſed, it is par- 
deularly neceſſary that the painting ſhould be 
thoroughly dry, and the pencil uſetd as geritly 
and ſparingly in the laying it on as poſſible : 
for the oil of turpentine is extremely ready to 
diſſolve the oil of the painting, if it be the 


: leaſt within its power; on which account the 


varniſhes of this ſort are much leſs uſed now 
than formerly. This varniſh, however, will 
ſpread much more eaſily than that with ſpirit 
of wine, and is not ſubject to chill, even 
though it be laid on without the aid of any 
warmth.” But it is proper, nevertheleſs, to be 
very careful that there be no damp or moiſture 
on the ſurface of the painting, which would 
prevent the varniſh from taking hold, and 
Tom? nene the intention "1 it. | 


n 


 Varniſhes | 
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Varniſhes have been uſed, likewiſe, formed 


of the gums ſandarac, olibanum, and Arabic, 
with white reſin and turpentine, diſſolved in 
linſeed oil, but they are greatly out of uſe now ; 
as ſuch varniſhes are flow in drying, and the 
linſeed oil will turn yellow, beſides the diſad- 
vantage ariſing from the impracticability of 
ever taking them off the painting again, what- 
ever occaſion there may be for it. But a very 
ſecure and good varniſh may, nevertheleſs, be 
made, by diſſolving two ounces of ſandarac 
and olibanum, with half an ounce of Venice 
turpentine, in half a pound of oil nut or 
poppy oil that is white; and if too fat for 
other uſe, the better. 


All theſe varniſhes muſt be carefully laid on 


With a pencil or bruſh, according to the circum- 
ſtances before intimated to be proper for each 
kind, But with reſpect to thoſe made of ſpirit 
of wine, or oil of turpentine, particular care 


muſt be taken not to paſs the pencil. or bruſh 
more than once over the ſame place ; for, 
otherwiſe, it will produce ſtreaks and inequa- 
lities, which ſpoil the effect. 

N Paintings i in miniature are preſerved by means 


of plates of glaſs, or the talc, called iſinglaſs, 
placed i in the frame before them. There is no 


F e method to be obſerved in doing this, 


ut to make the frame ſa compa that the air 
may have no acceſs, which otherwiſe will 


ſometimes prey upon the colours. 
Paintings in diftemper, where they are of 


conſequence enough to merit ſuch care, may 
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be rendered more durable, and preſerved from 


foulneſs, by varniſhing them with hot ſize 


boiled to a ſtrong confiſtence, in which a fif. 


«&\ 


teenth or twentieth part of honey has been 


diſſolved. 
Paintings in freſco, 88 deſigned to bear 


the inclemency of the air and weather, are 
calculated, from the nature of the colours and 
grounds, to preſerve themſelves without any 
protection or means of ſecurity. 

Paintings in varniſh require no means of 
preſervation, but from violence; the varniſn 
itſelf being a very ſufficient defence of the 


colours againſt the air, moiſture, or all other 


ſubſtances that might effect them. 


Crayons muſt be preſerved as proving with 
water colours, by plates of glaſs or ifinglaſs. 
There have been many experiments made to 


. diſcover a method of varniſhing and giving 


adheſion to the colours, to prevent their being 


ſo eafily rubbed off, or indeed ſhaken off, with 


any very briſk motion. 
There are ſeveral methods of fixing crayons. 
now practiſed, one of which is ſaid to be 


that of Mr, La Tour, the famous French 
painter in crayons. But all theſe methods are 


at preſent kept as cloſe ſecrets in the hands of 


ee who praQtiſe them, None of them, 


owever, go much farther than to prevent 


the colours from being ſhaken off by the 
concuſſion of carriages, or other accidents 


that may ſhake the place where they are 


caly 
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eaſy means; as nothing more is required than 
to commix ſome tenacious body with the co- 
lours, either during the time of painting, or 
after they are laid on. The method hitherto 
- moſt purſued, has been by ſpreading ſome fluid 
oil varniſh, ſuch as has been mentioned before 
for the preſervation of oil pictures, on the back 
of the cartoon, or paper, on which the crayon 
painting is made, after it is finiſhed. But this 
muſt be done with great care as to the pro- 
portian, otherwiſe the teints of the painting 
will be changed by ſome of them growing 
darker, in conſequence of their being rendered 
in a ſmall degree tranſparent. Another me- 
thod is to lay ſuch a varniſh, or nut oil a little 
inſpiſſated by ſome of the fame varniſhes, on 
that ſide of the cartoon, or paper, which is to 
be painted upon, before the painting be begun; 
which, when dry, will hold the colours in a 
very conſiderable manner. But the painting 
muſt, in this caſe, be finiſhed before the var- 
piſh or oil grow dry, otherwiſe the intention 
will be defeated. By practice and experience 
either of theſe methods may be made to an- 
iyer a a conſiderable re. 
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CHAP. VIII. | 5 
of | mending and cleaning pictures 
And paintings. e 


SECT. I. Of mending pictures. 


pag 4.) 


HERE pictures have been torn, or parts 
of them deftroyed, various methods 
have been uſed for repairing them, and ma- 

king good the damaged or defective parts. 
Bur there is one ſimple method, by means of 


the vil fattened together with the colours in 


what is called by painters the ſmuſh-pot, or 
veſſel where they rub off the paint from the 
pencils, and put the ſcrapings of the palette, 
which, employed in the following manner, 
effeQually anſwers the end, at leaſt equally 
well with the moſt complex and elahorate 
method. Ü 
Where pictures are only cut or torn with- 
out any loſs of their ſubſtance, they ſhould be 
laid on a flat even board or table. The torn 


or divided parts being carefully put together 
with ſome of the matter of the ſmuſh-pot 


laid as a cement, in and over the joint, they 
muſt be kept in that ſituation till this cement 
be thoroughly dry. The riſing or inequa- 
lity of the cementing matter with the ſurface 


muſt then be taken off neatly by means of 


a pen- 


| 
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a penknife, and the part afterwards properly 
| coloured to correſpond with the picture. 
Where the cloth is worn out in parts, or 


| deſtroyed K any aceidents, the defective places 
'y be eaſil 


may be eaſily made good by the following 
manner. Having laid the picture on a flat 
board, cut out with a penknife ſuch jagged 
or damaged pieces as cannot be brought to lie 
ſmooth and even. Then form a piece of can- 
vas bigger than the whole intended to be co- 
vered, and plaiſter it over with the above- men- 


tioned fat oil and colours taken from the ſmuſſi- 


pot, on the outſide of the cloth, and fit it pro- 
perly as a patch to the place it is to make good, 
taking care that the margin, or that part which 
projects on every ſide of the hole, have good 
hold of the canvas of the picture, and be preſſed 


cloſe every where to it. Then let it remain 


till it be thoroughly dry, and fill afterwards 
the inequality, or ſinking of that part of the 


picture where the patch lies, with the ſame 


matter from the ſmuſh-pot, raiſing it ſome- 
What higher than the ſurface of the picture, to 
allow for the drying; and if it riſe too high, 
when dry, take it down with a penktiife. After 
this is perfectly dry alſo, the part may be 
painted according to what the picture requires, 
and it will be found to be equally ſound and 
durable with any other part. 


pieces, the parts of it may be joined together 
and cemented down in the proper places on a 
Piece of freſh canvas, by the ſame means. 
F SECT. 
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Tur art of cleaning pictures and paintings 
| is of great conſequence to the preſerving 
valuable works of that kind, but has been very 
little underſtood even by thoſe who profeſs ta 
practiſe i it, On this account many very valu- 
able pictures have been damaged; and indeed 
few eſcape without damage, in a greater or 
leſs degree, which come under the hands of 
thoſe who pretend to make it their buſineſs, 
and yet moſt generally know no other than 
one ſingle way of treating all the ſubjects they 
are to operate upon, however different may be 
the condition or circumſtances of them, 

As a painting may be, however, fouled 
with a variety of different kinds of matter, 
many of which will not be diſſolved, or ſuffer 
their texture to be deſtroyed by the lame ſub- 
ſtances, it is neceſſary to ade what will diſ- 
ſolve or corrode each ſuch kind. For there is 
no other means of removing or taking off 
any foulneſs, than by diſſolving or corroding, 
by ſome proper menſtruum, the matter which 
conſtitutes it, except by actual violence, which 
the tender nature of oil paintings by no means 
ſuffers them to bear. Of theſe ſubſtances, 
which will remove, by diſſolving or corro- 
ding it, mo matter which may foul en zent 

— | 


1 
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* are very apt, likewiſe, to act upon and 
diſſolve the oil in the painting itſelf, and con- 


| While others are, on the contrary, paſſive and 
innocent, with reſpect to the painting, and may 


be uſed freely, or indeed in any quantity | 


whatever, without the leaſt inconvenience of 
| * kind. 

As paintings to be cleaned are likewiſe var- 
; niſhed with a variety of ſubſtances of different 
. natures, which ſometimes require to be taken 
off, and at other times are much better left re- 
maining, it is very ag to be able to judge 
what is beſt to be done in this point. It is 
likewiſe requiſite to know the means by which 


each ſort of varniſh may be taken off without 


injury to the painting. For in fact, without 
this, there is no way of cleaning pictures in 
ſome eircumſtances, but by ſcouring till as 
well the ſurface of the picture as the foulneſs 
be cleared away. 1 ſhall therefore firſt give 


ſome account of the nature of the ſubſtances, | 


which are,-or may be uſed for cleaning paint- 
ings in oil, as it regards this application of 


them; and then ſhew how they may be uſed 


as well for the taking off the varniſh. as the 


removing any” foulneſs that may lie either upon 


or under it. 

The firſt, and moſt general ſubſtance! uſed 
for cleaning, pictures, is water. This will re- 
move many kinds of glutinous bodies, and 
foulneſs ariſing from them; ſuch as ſugar, 
r. * and many others; and alſo take 


off 


ſequently to diſorder or bring off the colours. 
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_ with" great diſcretion, as they willotouch 
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off any varniſh of g gum Arabic, glair af ak 
or iſinglaſs, and is. therefore the greateſt ng 5 
ſtrument in this work. It may be. ufed: wit 

out any caution with regard to the colours 


. 


holds them together.” 
Olive oil, or butter, though n not applied to 
this purpoſe, through an ignorance ot their 
eſſieaey, will remove many of thoſe ſpots or 
foulneſs which reſiſt even foap, as they will 
diffolve or corrode pitch, reſin,” and-other 
bodies of a like kind, that otherwiſe require 
_ of wine and vil: of turpentine; which en- 
3 the painting; and they may be uſe! 
very freely, not pe l the _ ey on the 
oil of che painting. ä 
Wood-aſhes, or Ahat will better e the 
purpoſe, when uſed in à proper proportion, 
pearF-aftics, being melted in water, make a 
dent for: moſt kinds of mutter 

which foul: paintings. Blit they muſt be uſe 


corrade the oil of the painting, if there be n 
varnifh'of the gum refins over it, ſo as to ren- 


little rubbing. The uſe of en or ſoap, 
however, in many caſes, unavoidablę; and i 
general they are the on e ard | 
for tlits Murpoſe. - 30190 3 I 
Soap is much of che fone nating with the 
16ſt-moiltined fſubſtances, being indeed only 
k ele with ſalts of the fame kind 
rendered more powerfully diſſolvent by * 


EL? 
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of quick-lime. For which reaſon it is ſome- 
thing more efficacious, but conſequently more 
hazardous, as it will the ſooner get hold of the 
gil of the paintings. It ſhould, therefore, not 
be uſed but on particular ſpots that elude all 
other methods, and there with great caution. 

Spirit of wine, as it will diffolve all the 
gums and gum reſins, except gum Arabic, is 
very neceſſary for the taking off from pictures 
varniſhes compoſed of ſuch ſubſtances ; but it 
corrodes alſo the oils of the paintings, and 
ſoftens them in ſuch manner as makes all 
rubbing dangerous while they are under its 
influence. 


Oil of turpentine will likewiſe diffolve 


ſome of the gums uſed for varniſh ; but ſpirir 
of wine will in general much better anſwer 
that purpoſe. There are, however, ſome 
times ſpots of foulneſs, which will give wa 
to. ſpirit of turpentine, that refiſt moſt othe! 
ſubſtances uſed in this intention, and it ma 


therefore be tried where they appear to fail, 7 


but ve ee, and with great cautio! 
as it wi very ſoon act even on the N oil 
the painting. 

Effence of lemons has the fame powers 
oil of turpentine ; but is, moreover, a much 
ſtronger diſſolvent, And ſhould, therefore, 


'only be uſed in deſperate caſes, where ſpots 


feem indelible with regard to all other me- 
thods. Spirit of lavender and roſemary, and 
other effential oils, have the ſame diſſolving 


Fuilities as ec of lemons; but they are in 


general 
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general dearer; and ſome of them too power 


ful to be truſted near the colours. 


Whenever paintings are varniſhed with gum 
Arabic, glair of eggs, or iſinglaſs, the varniſh 
ſhould be taken off when theyare to be cleaned, 
This may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 1 


any part of the painting, which will fee 
clammy if varniſhed with any ſubſtance dif- 


ſolvable in water. In ſuch caſes, the taking 
off the varniſh will frequently alone render 


? the painting intirely clean ; for if it has been 
laid en thick, and covered the ſurface every 


where, the foulneſs muſt neceſſarily lie upon 
it. The manrier of taking off this kind of 
varniſh muſt be done by means of hot water 
and a ſponge, the picture or painting being 
laid horizontally. The water may be near 
boiling hot, and may be uſed copiouſly at firſt 
with the ſponge ; but when the varniſh appears 
to be ſoftened, and the painting more naked, 


; it ſhould be uſed cooler. If the varniſh adhere 
ſo as not to be eaſily brought off by a ſponge, a 


entle rubbing with a linen cloth may be uſed, 


+  thecloth being frequently wrung and wet again 
with freſh water a little warmiſh. 


Where paintings appear by the above trial 


do be varniſhed with the gum reſins, or ſuch 


ſubſtances as cannot be diſſolved in water, it 
is proper, nevertheleſs, to waſh them well 


with water pretty warm by means of a ſponge, 
which will ſometimes be alone ſufficient to 
clean them even in this caſe. But if there 


yet appear any foulneſs, rub the painting over 


with 
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with olive oil made warm, or butter; and 
if any -parts appear ſmeary, or any foulneſs 
ſeem to mix with the oil or butter, purſue 
the rubbing gently, taking off the foul oil, 
and adding freſh till all - ſuch foulneſs be 
wholly removed. Let the oil be then wiped 
off with a woollen cloth, and if the picture 
require further cleaning, the wood-aſhes, or 
pearl-aſhes, muſt be uſed in the following 
manner ; which, indeed, as to the firſt part, 
is not widely different from the method com- 
monly uſed, 

Take an ounce of pearl-aſhes; and diſs. 
« ſolve them in a pint of water, or take two 
“ pounds of wood-aſhes, and add to them 
« three quarts of water, and ſtir them well 
be in the water once or twice in an hour for 
& half a day. Then, when the earthy part 
& of the aſhes has ſubſided, pour off the clear 
* fluid, and evaporate it to a quart, or if it 
bes appear acrid to the taſte at that time, three 
« pints. may be left. Waſh, by means of 
„ ſponge, the painting well with either of 
« theſe ſolutions, or lyes (which are in fac 
e the ſame thing) made warm, and rub any 
particular ſpots of foulneſs gently with a 
linen cloth till they diſappear; but if 
© they are found to remain unchanged by the 
* lye, do not endeavour to take them off b 
© mere force of rubbing, for that would in- 
„ fallibly damage the colours under the ſpots. 
© before they could be removed; for in this 
4 caſe they ſhould” be left to be tried by the 
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* ſpirit of wine, or the eſſential oils of turpen- 


* tine and lemons. Where thick ſpots ſeem 
* to give way in part, but yet reſiſt in a great 


« degree to this lye, a little ſtrong ſoap-ſuds 


* may in ſome caſes be uſed, if with great 


4 caution. But it ſhould be prevented as 


„ much as poſſible from touching any part 
of the painting, except the fpot itfelf; and, 
as that diſappears, the ſoap ſhould be di- 


„ luted with water, that it may not reach the 


<« oil of the colours in its full ſtrength. If, 
© however, all this be done upon a ſtrong 
& coat of varnith, there will be leſs hazard; 
rand, in ſuch caſes, the waſhing freely with 


„the wood-aſh lye, or weak ſoap-ſuds, will 


* frequently do the buſineſs effectually with- 
% out any material damage. But it requires 
ſome judgment to know where paintings 
may be ſo freely treated; and, with reſpect 
to thoſe of great value, it is always beſt to 
proceed by more cireumſpect methods, 
and to try the more ſecure means I have 
above directed, before thefe rougher be 
uſed.” _. 5 
Some uſe the wood-aſhes with the addition 


of water only, without ſeparating the ſolution 


ef the ſalts from the earth; which, when ſo 
uſed, affiſts in rubbing off the foulneſs from 
the painting. But all ſuch practices are to be 
condemned, as the finer touches of the paint- 
ing are always damaged in a greater or letz 
degree where any abraiding force is employed 


1 * Where 
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Were ſpots appear after the uſe of all 
the above-mentioned methods, ſpirit of wine, 
or, if that fail, dil of turpentine, and in the 
further caſe of its default, effence of lemons 
muſt be applied. The ſpots ſhould be lightly 
moiſtened with them, avoiding to ſuffer them. 
to touch any more of the ſurface than what is 
covered with the foulneſs, and the part ſhould 
be immediately rubbed with a linen cloth, 
but very gently, obſerving at the ſame time 
to aefift if the colours appear the leaſt affect- 
ed. Aſter a little rubbing, olive oil ſhould be 
put. on the ſpot where oil of turpentine and 
eſſence of lemons are uſed, and water where 
ſpirit of wine is applied, which being taken off 
by a woollen cloth, if the 7 be not 
wholly removed, but appears to give ways 
che operation muſt be repeated till it be intireiy 
removed. 

Where paintings appear to have been var- 
niſhed with. thoſe ſubſtances. that will not diſ- 
| ſolve in water, and after the careful uſe of the 
above means ſtill to retain the foulneſs, or 
where, as is very often found, the turbidneſs, 
or want of tranſparency, or the yellow colour of 
the varniſh deprave the painting fo as to de- 
ſtroy its value, ſuch varniſh muſt be taken off. 
The doing of this, though attended with 
the greateſt difficulty to thoſe who proceed 
by the methods now in uſe, and which in- 
deed is ſeldom done by them at all, but with 
the deſtruction of the more delicate teints 
994 Wencke of the painting, is yet very 

R 2 = eaſily 
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eaſily and ſafely practicable by the following 
method. : VV 

Place the picture or painting in an ho- 
& r1zontal ſituation, and moiſten, or rather 
flood, by means of a ſponge, the ſurface 
&© with very ſtrong rectified ſpirit of wine; 
but all rubbing, more than is neceſſary to 
& ſpread the ſpirit over the whole ſurface, muſt 
* be avoided. Keep the painting thus moiſt- 
„ ened, by adding freſh quantities of the 
te ſpirit for ſome minutes; then flood the 
© whole ſurface copiouſly with cold water, 
. with which likewiſe the ſpirit and ſuch 
1 part of the varniſh as it has diſſolved 
„ may be waſhed off. But in this ſtate of 
„it, all rubbing, and the ſlighteſt violence 
“ on the ſurface of the painting, would be 
„ very detrimental. When the painting is 
& dry, this operation muſt be repeated at diſ- 
% cretion till the whole of the varniſh be 


h de taken off.“ 5 25 6 | | 
In pictures and paintings which have been 
long varniſhed, it will be found ſometimes that 
the varniſh” has been a compoſition of linſeed 
vil, or ſome other ſubſtantial oil, with gums 
and reſins. If ſuch paintings cannot be brought 
| to a tolerable ſtate by any of the above-men- 
- tioned means, which may in this caſe be freely _ 
uſed, the miſchief may be deemed to be with- 
out remedy; for it is abſolutely impracticable 
to take off ſuch a varniſh, as it is more com- 
pact and indiſſoluble than the oil of the paint- 
ing itſelf, and could only be wrought 0 by 
"7 N F 1 5 9 hols 
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choſe menſtrua and diſſolvents which would 
act more forcibly on the paintings. Such pic- 


tures muſt, therefore, be left in the ſtate they 
are found, except by being freed from any 
foulneſs that may lie upon this varniſh, and 


may be cleared away by the methods we have 
before directed. The coat of this varniſh may 


indeed be ſometimes made thinner, by anoint- 


ing the ſurface of the painting with eſſence of 


lemons, and then putting on olive oil, which, 


when rubbed off by a ſoft woollen cloth, will 


carry away the eſſence with ſuch part of the 


varniſh as it may have diſſolved, But this re- 
quires great nicety, and can never be practiſed 
without ſome hazard of diſordering the colours 
of the © POSE. 
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Of the nature, preparation, and uſe. 
| of the ſeveral ſubſtances employed 


in EN 75 US TIC painting. 


4 


8 E © T. I. 07 the genere! nature 
3 encauſtic painting. 


HE manner of painting called at preſent 


ENCAUSTIC, differs from all others in 
this | ms that wax is always employed 


1 | in 
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1 in it as a binder to the colours, being united 
With them by means of heat applied in ſuch a 


degree as will melt it. 
The name of encau/tic was given to this me⸗ 


thod of painting, on the ſuppoſition of its be- 


ing the ſame with that practiſed by the an- 
cients, when they are faid encauſto pingore ; 
and there is ſome foundation from ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in Pliny for ſuch a notion. 

This manner of painting has been lately at- 
tempted by ſeveral methods. In that firſt 
adopted, the wax was mixed with oil of tur- 
pentine, and ſometimes other ingredients, and 


the compoſition was uſed as a vehicle for lay- 


ing on the colours. This method appeared of 
little uſe, and experience has fince ſhewn 


8 ths it anſwered the purpoſe much better, ei- 


ther to lay the wax on the ground, and paint 
upon it afterwards with the colours in water, 
or to lay the wax on the back of the cloth 
or cartoon, either before or after the painting 
was made on it. In all theſe methods, after 
the painting is made, the picture is to be ex- 
poſed to ſuah a degree of heat as will melt 
the wax, that it may be diffuſed through all 
the particles of the colours, and bind them to 
the ground as well as fecure them from the 
acceſs of air or moiſture. The · laſt method 
has been applied as well to paintings with 


crayons as with water, but the crayons muſt 


be 1 in their compolition to this | 


ofe, og: | | 1 32 
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Many advantages and conveniences, as wel 
with regard to the eaſy practice as durability, 
have been aſcribed to this method of painting 
by thoſe who are favourers of it. But it has 
not yet prevailed in common practice, partly 
from the backwardneſs profeſſors of arts of this 
kind have to take the pains, or loſe the time 
neceſſary to gain a facility or perfection in 
the execution of new methods, and partly 
from the increaſed difficulties and trouble a- 
riling from ſeveral circumſtances of finiſhing a 
picture completely in this way, 


8 E CT. II. 


the grounds uſed in encauftic 
fung. 


Pur grounds uſed for and painting 
have been very different, and 4 
ſhould be ſo for different purpoſes. They 
have had for their baſis, canvas, linen cloth, 
paper, plaiſter, and wood, and almoſt all theſe 
have been differently prepared. | 

According to the method of Count Caylas, 
who firſt introduced this manner of painting, 
the cloth, or wood, which were the ſub- 
ſtances he made the baſis of his grounds, 
were to be ſimply rubbed oyer with a piece 


4 . of 
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of bees wax, the ſurface of the cloth or wood 
being either in a perpendicular or horizontal 
ſituation, near a fire that. would melt the wax 
ſo as to make it adhere; if the caſe of cloth, 
it was previouſly fixed to a. proper ſtraining 

frame; but when he uſed colours, on this 
ground, that were tempered with water, it was 
found neceſſary, in order to make them adhere 
ſufficiently till the picture was finiſhed, and 
the wax expoſed to the melting heat, to rub 
the whole waxed ground over with Spaniſh: 


chalk or whiting, 


According to the method directed by Mr. 
Muntz, who has written à treatiſe on this man- 
ner of painting ſince that publiſhed by Count 
| Caylas, and who appears to have rendered 
it more practicable by the improvements he 
has made, the rate | when the parting is 
on. cloth, is to be thus prepared. | 
« Take any: kind of linen cloth, which is 

« of a cloſe texture, ſoft, and even, and ex- 
tend it on a ftraining frame, as is done 
& in the caſe of cloths uſed for oil painting. 
Lay it on a ſmooth table, with that ſide 
, downwards on which the colours are to be 
„ laid. Let it be then rubbed ſeveral times 
over with a piece of common bees wax, 
« or virgins wax, till it appear that the cloth 
e be equally covered with a coat of wax 
e of a conſiderable thickneſs, If the linen 
+ be fine, this is all that is requiſite to prepare 
te it for being painted upon; but if it is coarſe, 
8 it muſt be as with the ſide ee | 
* 6c t * 
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that is to receive the colours; or, in other 
words, the reverſe of the waxed ſide, and 
the ſurface. muſt be well, but gently, rub- 
© bed with a pumice-ſtone, to - take off all- 
* the knots and unevenneſs, which might 
prevent the free and accurate working of 
the pencil. In the preparation of a cloth _ 
for this kind of painting, regard muſt be 
had to the preventing any of the waxed: 
part of it from touching the ftraining 
frame when the picture is finiſhed. In 
order to this, the cloth, when the wax is 
* laid on, ſhould be firgined on a frame of. 
the magnitude of which the picture is in- 
tended to be; and ſo much cloth ſhould 
be left beyond the outward edge as will be 
* ſufficient to ſtrain it on a larger frame, that 
will admit the waxed part to be a little. 
within its inner edges after the picture is 
finiſhed. If this be not done, the wood 
touching the wax, at the time it is melted, - 
4 would imbibe a part of it; and conſequently 
* robbing the colours, render ſo much of the 
picture imperfect. “ 

This method can, nevertheleſs, only be ap- 
plied to cloth or paper, where the wax can 
paſs through the ſubſtance. Therefore, in 
the caſe of wood, ſtone, metal, or plaiſter, 
the former method of Count Caylas muſt be 
adhered to. It ſucceeds, indeed, extremely 

well with regard to plaiſter, on account of the 
gritty or rough ſubſtance; only, in this caſe, 
the 9 colouring muſt bY painted firſt, and 
*  - the 
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© the colours fixed by melting the wax before 
the finiſhing be begun; and then either chalk 
muſt be uſed, as at firſt, to make the colours 
adhere, or the colours themſelves muſt be tem- 
pered with oil of turpentine and a little wax. 

When wood, ftone, or metals are ufed, this 
roughneſs of furface being wanting, it muſt 
be ſupplied artificially, by laying a ground of 
equal parts of chalk and wax, and fixing 
them; and then the painting may be performed 
as well as upon cloth. When paper is uſed, it 
requires the aid of a ſmooth board, or a plate 
of copper, or ſome other metal. This board, 
or plate, muſt be firſt well coated with wax, 
in the ſame manner as was above directed for 
the cloth; and then the paper muſt be faſten- 
ed upon i by the corners. Paper thus pre- 
pared may be painted upon by colours tem- 
pered in water, and, when the picture is 

finiſhed, they may be fixed by melting the 
wax as in the foregoing caſes, The ſame 
may be done with cloth and a board, or a 
plate of metal, where that may be thought 
more convenient than hare.) the 12 — of the 
clots | 
In the caſe of crayons, there are two me- 
thods of forming grounds propoſed by Mr. 
- Muntz. The one is with cloth without paper. 

The other with cloth covered with 1 8 The 
firſt is in this manner. 

4 Take any kind of linen cloth, of which 
< the texture is cloſe and even, and ſtretch it 
on a ſtraining frame. Loa the back of 
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ir with a piece of bees wax, uſing heat, as 

in the manner above directed. The cloth 
being thus waxed, prepare any teint or 
colour, that is thought beſt to work upon, 
by mixing - ſome proper pigment. with an 
equal quantity of chalk, and tempering them 
with water. With this compoſition, paint 
over the cloth on the fide that is to be the 
ground of the picture, or, in other words, 
the reverſe of the waxed ſide, laying an even 
and thick coat of the colour proper for the 
ground. When this colour is dry, bring 
the picture near the fire, as in the other be- 
fore- mentioned caſes, and melt the wax ; 
which will then paſs through the cloth and 
fix the ground. This, when cool, will be 
found a very firm and good body to work 
upon with the crayons. If, however, it 
ſhould happen that the quantity of wax 


* ſhould not be ſufficient for the body of the co- 


te 


* 
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lour, a freſh quantity. muſt be ſupplied by 


another coat on the reverſe or back; but 
as this muſt be laid on without heat, the 
wax ſhould be diſſolved in oil of turpentine, 
and applied with a bruſh as directed below, 
and the canvas muſt afterwards be again 


. expoſed to ſuch heat as will melt the wax, 


that this freſh quantity may paſs through 
the cloth, and be abſorbed by the colour. 


This muſt be cautiouſly managed, as it is 
of great importance in crayon. painting to 
have the ground in good order to receive 


the pours, of the paſtils, | 
"The 
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The other method of forming a ground for 
orayons in this manner of painting, that Is, 
where cloth and paper are Joined together, is 
thus: performed. EE 

Take linen cloth, 100 ſtretch it upon a 
6 training frame in the manner above di- 

« rected. Make then a paſte with fine 
% vheaten flour, or ſtarch and water. When 
e the paſte is almoſt ſuthciently boiled, add 
to it, of common turpentine, ſuch a quan- 
«tity, as will be, in proportion to the paſte, 

«- about a twelfth part of the weight. Stir 
the compoſition well together, and let it 
ce ſimmer over the fire five or fix minutes. 

«© Take it then off the fire, and let it ſtand to 
- © cool a little. After which, before it be 
« quite cold, paſte the paper to the cloth 
with it in the common method, and 
<«Jeave them to dry. In the mean-time, 
. diffolve ſome wax in oil of turpentine, by 
_ © adding the wax in ſhavings to the oil, 

mand placing the mixture near a fire. The 
proportion of the one te the other muſt 
„ be ſuch, that the compoſition, when cold, 
<, will be of the conſiſtenee of a thin paſte, 
“ but yet ſo fluid as to admit of being ſpread 
„ by a bruſh. The cloth and paper being 

perfectly dry, hold them over, or before 
« A fire, at a convenient diſtance; and, 
_ «. with a bruſh, lay a coat of the wax and tur- 
„ pentine on both ſides the conjoined cloth 
« and paper, in ſuch a degree of thickneſs 
| hex that both ſurfaces * ſhine in every part,. 
8 without 
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« without the appearance of any dull ſpots. 
This being done, place the cloth before 
« the fire for about half an hour, or, if in 
& ſummer, expoſe it to the ſun. By this means 
< the oil of turpentine evaporating, the wax 
„ will become ſolid again, and be fit to re- 
« ceive any compoſition of colour for a ground 
„to paint upon; which ground muſt be laid 
„on and: fixt, according to the directions 
„above given in the caſe of cloth without 
« paper. | | 
_ Theſe are the. grounds hich have” been 
uſed. for all the ſeveral. methods hitherto in- 
vented and communicated to the public. The 
greateſt part of them are not merely grounds 
to receive the painting, but previous depoſits 
of the wax on the cloth, paper, &c. in order 
to its being commixt with the colour, by means 
of a melting heat, when the picture is finiſh- 
ed; as, according to ſeveral of the methods, 
the wax could not be conveyed to chem after - 
W 8 
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0 the colours to be uhd i in ; encauſlic 
9 painting. 


AL! MOST. every colour admitted 2 
| oil painting may be uſed in the en- 
_ 3 as praiſe in- Mr. Muntz's 

manner, 
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manner, except ſome few, that by their guni- 
my or ftony texture will not ſuffer ſuch a co- 
heſion with the wax as will properly fix them. 
In this light, Mr. Muntz excepts to brown, 
and light pink, and unburnt fefra di Sienna. 
But, beſides thoſe, which may be truſted with 
ſafety in oil, there are ſome which may be al- 
lowed here, that cannot be admitted in oil 
painting. Theſe are, red lead, red orpiment;, 
cryſtals of verdigriſe, and red precipitate off 
mercury; which, on account of their bright- 
neſs, are very advantageous where they can 
be WW In ſhort, whatever colours are of 
fach texture that they may be uſed commo- 
diouſly, and with good effect, in relation to the 
Painting, may have a place here; as the wax, 
incloſmg every particle of them, and conſe- 
quently preventing all acceſs of air and moi- 
ſture to them, renders them perfealy durable. 
The colours which diffolve in water, or when 
gromd in it, faffer a coheſton. of their par- 
ticles, and grow hard on again becoming dry, 
or palpably unfit, as they reſiſt the imbibing 


"> the wax and its commixture with them. Ex- 


_ cluding all theſe, there is, nevertheleſs, a great 
- latitude of choice, and, indeed, in a very am- 
ple proviſion of colours, even of the firſt de- 
gree of + brightneſs, which this manner of 
painting allows, a very great part of its merit 
conſiſts. | 
As many of the colours grow deeper on their 
being | fixed with the wax than they were be- 


nk or even than when they are We 
N | | wit 
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with water, allowance muſt be made in the 
ainting for ſuch change. In order to faci- 
Fate this, Mr. Muntz has propoſed the ex- 
pedient of making a ſtandard, or regulator, i in 
the following manner. 
„Take two pieces of linen cloth, of about 
a foot in length, and three or four inches 
in width, and wax them as above directed. 
On one of them paint all the ſimple colours 
on the unwaxed ſide in ſucceſſive ſpaces 
lengthwife, of about an inch each in 
breadth. On the other piece, paint the 
compound teints z and mark them with 
numbers according g. to their order and gra- 
dation; making a memorandum in writing, 
on a piece of paper of what ſimple colours, 
and the reſpective proportions each teint is 
formed. When the colours are dry, cut 
the cloths lengthwiſe into two equal parts, 
and fix the colours on one part of each of 
them, by expoſing it to the proper degree 
of heat, for melting the wax, in the man- 
ner below directed. By comparing the 
pieces where the colours are fixt with thoſe 
« where they are unfixt, the difference will 
of courſe appear, which the wax produces 
„on the colours; and by this ſtandard of it, 
« due allowance may be made, in the uſing 
the colours, for the change that is to hap- 
pen after the fixing. 
It is a great advantage to the effect, to uſe a 
great body of colour, which not only ren- 
** * teint ſtronger and Oe but pre- 
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vents their varying unequally after fixing, Suing 


the undue commixture of the WAX with the 


colours. 


Ihe colours are to be 3 very fine in 
water, and then preſerved of a due degree of 
moiſtneſs for painting by water only. For 
no other vehicle is to be added; as gum, ſize, 
or any other ſubſtance that would give co- 
heſion to the particles of the colours, would 
Prevent the wax from commixing duly with 
them. This exclufion of any unctuous or 
ſizy vehicle is one of the greateſt diſadvan- 


tages attending this method of painting. For, 


though Mr. Muntz ſays, you may give greater 
freedom to the. pencil, and. blend and faeveeten 


* the colours better in this way of. painting ' than 


any other, yet it is obvious, that many of the 
colours will not work kindly in water, nor 
indeed any, but ſuch as commix .intimately 
with it, and thicken the water by their own 
ee and theſe coaleſcing again, when 
dry, re Ae admiſſion of the wax, and are 
therefore exceptionable, as Was before men- 


tioned. . 


In order to retouch any larger parts ot * 
painting, which may require it, after the co- 
jours are dry, this method muſt be practiſed. 
Take a large ſoft hair pencil, and moi- 


« ſten gently with water thoſe places which 


« are to be repainted; and then what is ne- 
*' ceſſary may be done, as well as when the 
“ colours were originally wet. But great care 


5. e be. obſerved not to.uſe ſo much vio- 


6 lence 
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u Jence as may ruffle or diſplace the colours, 
4 which are very looſe in this ſtate, as they have 
e no glutinous vehicle to bind and fix them. 
In larger pictures, wherethe cloth is ſtronger, 
the colours may be moiſtened by bruſhing: - 
e the backſide of them with water, which, 
« notwithſtanding the wax, will find its way 
through. But this muſt be done gradually 
„ and ſparingly as to the quantity of water 
« or otherwiſe the colours may be eee 
« too wet, and the painting diſordered; In 
very delicate paintings, the uſe of the ſteam 
* of water is ſafer than the bruſh, care being 
taken to keep the painting ſo far diſtant 
from the heat of the water as not to * 
5 * the Wax.” 85 mY | | . 
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T. picture being niſhed, and the co- 
lours dry, prepare a clear coal fire, and 
ſet the picture with the painted ſide towards 
it, at about two feet diſtant from this fire. Let 
it grow warm, and then by degrees bring it 
cloſer to the fire, till it be only one foot di- 
ſtant, but never advance it nearer. The pic- 
ture may be held perpendicularly, or a little 

Vor. I. | 8 inclined, 
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 nelined, as may be found moſt convenient, 


and when it is too large to receive the effect 
of the heat at once, firſt one part, and then 
the other, may be brought parallel to the fire 
at the diſtance preſcribed. When no: farther 
change appears to be made in the picture, but 
that the whole ſurface is ſhining, and the co- 
lours rendered darker and fuller in an equal 
degree, it may be concluded the wax is ſuf- 
ficiently melted, and duly abſorbed by the co- 


lours. The picture muſt then be removed 


from the fire in the ſame gradual manner it 
was made to approach it, and kept from any 


rude touch till. the wax be e 4. and 


den hard. 

If there be found any defective parts where 
the wax has not undergone the due degree of 
Heat required to melt it, ſuch parts muſt be 
perfected, by bringing. a red-hot poker, or o- 
ther ſuch metallic body near them. But if there 


ſtill appear any fpots, where, after the dulyß 


melting the wax to commix it with the co- 


ours, a deficience of it is yet ſeen, fuch ſpots 
ſhew a defect in che quantity of wax, and the 


deficiency muſt be ſupplied by rubbing a pro- 
per quamity on the back, and melting it by 


means of the hot poker, or other proper im- 
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T HE paſtits; or ernyons, uſed in encauſtic 
painting, may he the ſame with thoſe 
uſed in the common way of crayon painting, 
except that ſuch as are too tenacious, in con- 
ſequence of an over great proportion of any 
clayey body, or of any gummous or ſizy ſub- 
ſtance, added to bind the colour, muſt be re- 
jected. The beſt method, however, of diſtin- 
guiſhing ſuch crayons as are fit for encauſtic | 
painting, from ſuch as are faulty with regard 
to it, is to make an actual trial of them on the 
proper ground prepared as above, and to fix 
them. afterwards by heat, as before directed, by 
which means, with very little trouble, the im- 
perfection, if there he any, will be immediately N 
perceived in the real degree. When it is found 
that any crayons, which ſeem faulty in their 
texture, are nevertheleſs wanted on account of 
their colour to produce any particular teint, a 
proper variation muſt be made in the compoſi- 
tion of them, and leſs of the clay or viſcid mat- 
ter added to give the tenacity muſt be uſed. 
If the trial of the crayons be made on the 
proper ground in the manner before directed, 
7 251; 252, for the encauſtic painting with the 

8 2 pencil, 
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pencil, a complete ſtandard will be produced, 
for ſhewing the difference of the teints, before 


and after they are fixed, which is not leſs ne- 


ceflary in, this Kind of encauſtic Painting than 
in the other. ho 

The manner of ub the crayons in the en- 
cauſtic way of painting is the ſame as in the 


common method of crayon painting, the dif. 


ference of the one from the other lying on 

in the preparation of the ground; — the Solch 
of crayons: of a fit texture to receive the wax, 
as above-mentioned and the fixing the cray- 


ons after the painting is finiſned, by means of 


melting the wax, previouſly laid on the cloth, 
or ground, as in other encauſtic painting. 
The fixing the crayons; may be performed 


q exattly. in the ſame manner as is directed 


page 257, in the caſe of encauſtic painting 


with the pencil, the principles of both being 


intirely the ſame, If, moreover, there appear 
to be occaſion to retouch after the fixing, it 
may be done as often as required, and wax 


diſſolved in oil of turpentine may be each time 


applied to the back, and the picture again ex- 


poſed to the due degres of heat, as in r __cr 
4 methods, .' 1 Arg ＋ in Baht 6460 4+. x FO) 
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CHAP. X. 


of the nature, preparation, and. uſe 
of the ſeveral ſubſtances em mployed 
in enamel N | 


; _ 1 OO - Y 
_—_— 


0 * 0 7. 9 07 the general nature 
e enamel Painting. 


\NAMEL painting differs POR all other 
1. kinds, in the vehicle employed for the 
colours s, (to hold the parts together, and bind 
them to the ground they are laid upon.) This 
Is glaſs, or ſome vitreous body, which being 
mixt with the colours, and fuſed or melted, 
by means of heat, becomes fluid, and having 
incorporated with the colours in that ſtate, 
; forms, together with them, a hard maſs when 
own cold. It anſwers, therefore, the ſame | 
| end | in this, as oil, gum water, ſize, or var- 
1 üſh, in the other kinds of painting. 
The glass, or vitreous body, applied to this 
purpoſe of mixing with the colours, in order 
to bipd them to the grounds, is called a flux, 
and makes one principal claſs of the ſubſtances | 
uſed in enamel painting. When this flux is 
eaſily fuſible, that is to ſay, melts with a leſs 
degree of heat, it is, in the ſtyle of thoſe who 
ft in enamel, ſaid to de 8 oF T, and 
'S 3- N when 
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when it is reluctant to melt, and requires a 
greater degree of heat, it is called HARD. 
Theſe terms are as well applied to the matter 
of the enamel grounds, and all other vitreous 
ſubſtances concerned, as to the fluxes. It is, 
in general, a perfection of the flux to be ſoft, 
or run eaſily into fuſion. But the great point, 
with reſpect to this particular, is, that when 
ſeveral mixtures of colours and fluxes are uſed 
at the ſame time, they ſhould all correſpond 
to each other in the degree of this quality; 
otherwiſe, ſome would be rendered too fluid, 
and perhaps run the matter of the enamel- 
| ground into fuſion, and mix with it, while 
others remained ſolid and inſufficiently fuſed 
themſelves. It is always neceſſary, kewl: 
that the enamel of the ground ſhould, be con- 
ſiderably harder than the mixtures for the 
colours, for if they both melt with the ſame 
degree of. heat, they. will ec run to- 
gether. 

4 It being requilite that the body painted in 
enamel ſhould undergo a heat ſufficient to 
melt % glaſs, the matter of ſuch body can 
only be gold, ſilver, opper, porcelain, or 
China ware, Bard glaſs, and earthen-ware. 
And where the metals are uſed, if the int- 
5 ing b be of the nature of a picture, or detnand 
| a variety of colours, i it is neceſſary that a ground 
of White, or ſome other colour ſhould be laid 
on the metal, the body of which ground muſt 
; eceſſarily be of the ſame vitreous nature as 
55 flux, but Harder; as nothing elſe can 
endure 
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endure ſo great a heat that is capable of incor- 
Porating with, and binding the matter of the 
white, or other cdlour, to the ſurface of the 
metal. The grounds, therefore, make another 
principal claſs of the fubſtances uſed in enamel 
N painting. 


The third claſs is the colours, which _ 
likewiſe be bodies capable of ſuffering the heat 


of melted glaſs, and ſuch as will either them- 
ſelves be converted into glaſs, or kindly incor- 
porate with it in a melted ſtate. This of 


"courſe confines the matter of ſuch colours to 


metals, earths, or other mineral bodies, all 
vegetable and animal ſubſtances being calcined 
and analized with a greatly leſs degree of 
heat than the el ſaſhclent to n en- 
amel. 
The fourth: kind of ſubſtance is what I 
ſhall call Ie ſecondary vehicle, which is, ſome 
fluid body for laying on the ground, and work- 


ing with the pencil the flux and colours 


when mixt together; ſince, as they form only 
a dry powder, they could not be uſed as paint 


without ſome ſuch medium. But as this is 
to ſerve only for ſpreading and laying on the 


matter of the enamel, and not, like other ve- 
hicles, to affiſt in holding the colours together, 


and binding them to the ground, (that being 


in this kind of painting the office of the flux) 
it is neceſſary that it ſhould be ſome ſuch ſub- 


ſtance as will evaporate and dry away with- . 


out 8 any part behind, as it would 
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. gard to the enamel, and conſequently i inju- 


rious to it. Eſſential oils have been there. 
fore uſed for this purpoſe, as they have the 


quality of wholly drying away on the firſt 


approach of heat, together with a ſlight unctu- 
oſity, which renders them capable of making 


the matter of the enamel work properly with 
the pencil. 


The preparation of theſe ſeveral 68 
have been, till late, greatly monopolized by the 
Venetians, except what were prepared at Dreſ- 
den ſince the eſtabliſhment of the China ma- 


nufactures. The few others who have had any 
knowledge of this matter, have practiſed the 
| Preparing only ſome kinds; and even at preſent 
there are, perhaps, none in this country who 
make more than a ſmall part of the variety ne- 
ceſſary. For though many poſſeſs the know- 


ledge of ſome. particular articles, yet they are 


ignorant with regard to others, which are again, 
perhaps, known to thoſe who are ignorant of 
-theſe, As there has been hitherto no means 
afforded to the practiſers of it of learning the 
particulars of this art in a ſyſtem, and a deeper 
knowledge of the principles and Practice of 
chymiſtry it requiſite to the attaining it, with- 
out being taught, than could well 15 
ſhare of painters, or other artiſts; I ſhall, 
5 therefore, be more minute in my inflryRions 
for the making the ſeveral kinds of the grounds, 
| fluxes, and colours, in order that they who are 
concerned in, or may be deſirous to apply 
2 e we 2 the Ale: of "PORE in enamel, 


all to the 


which 
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brich is now become the baſis of a conſider- 
able manufacture in this country, may furniſh 
themſelves with whatever is dee in its 
Fenin perfection. 

Beſides the knowledge of the preparation of 


the above ſubſtances, and of that part of the 


art of uſing them, which belongs to painting 
in general, there is another requiſite. This is 
the burning, as it is called, the grounds, in 
order to forming them on the body to be paint- 
ed, or enamelled; as alſo the colours with the 


fluxes after they are laid on the grounds. | 


What is meant by BURNING, is the giving 
ſuch a heat to the matter, when laid on the 
body to be painted, as will fuſe or melt it, 
and conſequently give to the flux or vitreous 

rt of the compoſition the proper qualities of 


a vehicle for binding the colours to the ground, 
and holding the parts together. As this re- 


quires a particular apparatus, I ſhall endeayour 


to ſhew the method of conſtructing it in the 


moſt expedite and eaſy manner; and to give 
ſuch cautions: for the conduct 'of che opera- 
tion, both for burning the grounds and paint- 
ing, as may beſt enable thoſe, who are leſs 


experienced in it, to attain to perfection in 


this art. It cannot be expected, neverthelels, 


conſidering the nicety | of the ſubjecd, ſuch 


directions can be given as will inſure ſucceſs 
in the farft trials, with regard to ſeveral of the 
proceſſes, or even the general operations; but 


Whoever will make themſelves maſters of * 


e on which they depend, whach' ar 
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all along intimated, will eaſily be able to cor- 
rect their own errors. 

A judgment, formied by ſome little” expe- 
rience, is likewiſe requiſite for the preparing 
well the colours with certainty. For as dif- 
ferent parcels of the ſame ſubſtance vary fre- 
quently in their qualities, with regard to the 
degree or proportion, it is neceſſary to make 
allowance accordingly i in the proportion of the 
quantities in the mixtures. This cannot be 
done till ſome little previous trial be made, 
and the power of judging of them be gained 
by an experimental acquaintance with them. 
But as the materials in general are very cheap, 
and the experiments may be made in the ſame 
fire where actual bufineſs is done, whoever 
would excel in the art of preparing and uſing 
enamels ſhould rale a confiderable ſcope of 
experimental enquiry into the effect of all the 
various proportions” and « commixtures of the 
Hubſtances get 55 | | 
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0% the apparatus,. or "OW p 3 for 
© he preparing and laying on the * 
: and colours 12 enamel painting, 


PHE ap a} pparatus A for wap and 
rare. uſing the ſeveral ſubſtances employed in 


55 enamel ne conſiſts of a furnace for cal 
| cining 
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4 and fuſing the matter of which the co- 
Jour is compoſed; as alſo for burning or 5 — 
the grounds and colours after they are 'lai 

on of proper muffles or coffins for ſecuring 
the enlamelled paintings from the injury of the 
fire while they are burning of pots for fu- 
ſing the compoſitions for colours and fluxes, 
or the mixtures of them together; of cru- 
cibles for caleining copper and other thetals; 
in order to the preparing the colours; of ä 
mortars of glafs, agate, or flint, or of ſtones, and 
mullars for porphyry or flint, for the pound- 
ing and levigating the ſeveral kinds of mat- 
ter ;—of tongs pond taking the pots, muffles, 

Ne. out of the fire of branes, pencils, and | 
a fine fearce or ſieve. 

The furnaces for pbrtling enamel ae FA 
ſtructed of very various ſize or figure, accord- 
ing to'the nature and qualities of the work; 
and ſome are made to be heated with com- 
moft' 1” koal, and others with charcoal, but at 
prelent not frequently. The beſt form for a 
furnace for enametliris Ha ures, or other pieces 
of the ſame magnitude, where the di patch 
of great numbers are not wanted, is the fol- 
wan which is made to work with a fixt 

ufffe, in or out of "which the work may 
by put or taken without opening the door of 
the furnace, and annoying the operator with 
the heat; who, for the fame reaſon, likewiſe 
may conveniently 8 et the work in the 
my 1 21 ; 5 „ 5 Hip 
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The ah muſt be firſt prepared. It 
conſiſts of a frame and bars, ſuch as is de- 
ſeribed in p. 16, the area of which together 
muſt be ten inches by ſeven of a door and 
frame, ſuch alſo as is deſcribed in p. 16, which 
muſt be five inches high, and ſeven long ;— 
and of a plate or ſtrong bar to lay over the 
opening of the front, as below directed, which 
muſt be ten inches long; with another of the 
ſame. magnitude to lay over the door and 
frame; and one of eight inches to lay over the 
vent into the chimney.;—and of a frame for 
bearing the fixt muffle. This frame muſt ſuit 
the wg of the muffle ; excep t, that. it muſt 

be only three inches in 4 with the back 
part open, for the muffle to paſs through it 

5 the eavity of the furnace; and that the 

plate which forms the bottom muſt project an 
| ae and an half on each ſide, beyond the arch 
or covering, for the brick-work ta have good 
hold of it. But this will be better under- 
ſtood by conſidering the form of this kind of 
7 muff, as below. deſeribed. | 

The iron work being prepared. let a chim. 
ney of twelve or fourteen feet height be raiſed; 
the cavity of which muſt, be an area of ſeven 
or eight inches ſquare, in the front wall of 
which chimney a hole muſt be left for ad- 
mitting the ſmoke of the furnace. The hole 
muſt o placed that the lower part may 
be fixe feet above the foundation of the chim- 
; and it may be four inches high, and ſix 

a Jong; ; the plate prepared for this . be- 
-- Ig 
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ing laid over to ſupport the brick-work above 
it“ i 2 
The chimney bein raiſed to a proper height, 
| let a pedeſtal or foundation to the furnace be 
built, by adding two walls to thoſe of the 
chimney, ſo as to incloſe an area fifteen in- 
ches in depth from the front, and eight in- 
ches wide; the front bein left open from the 
default of! a fourth wall. This pe pedeſtal muſt 
be raiſed four feet and a half high; and then 
the frame and bars for ſupporting the fuel, 
with their croſs-bars, muſt be laid; the fur 
thermoſt croſs-bar being laid cloſe to the back 
of the hollow area; or, in other words, to 
the wall of the chimney. The plate or flat- 
bar muſt be alſo laid cloſe to the outermoſt 
croſs-bar of thoſe for bearing the fuel, in 
order that the brick-work may be carried over 
the hollow area, and incloſe the ſquare cavity 
of the furnace entirely. The brick work muſt 
be then raiſed ſix inches higher, in the ſame 
manner as before; only the front muſt now 
be carried: up, as wal as the ſides; which, to- 
* with "ike wall of 'the' chimney, forma 
à complete incloſed area for holding the fuel. 
But particular care muſt be taken in laying the 
firſt eburſe of this brick-workt, that the flat 
ends of the eroſs· bars, in which thoſe deſig 
to bear the fuel are Kaſtened, be well fotared 
dy the bricks which lie over them. When the 
cavity for holding the fuel is thus formed; 
che door” and frame muſt be placed in their 
lituation, 2 "miſt be 


car- 
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carried up on the two, ſides to che level of the 


top of the frame; but, in the ſide moſt con- 
venjently- Stuated, che iron frame for bearing 


ther muffle muſt he fixed in tbe, railing this 


part of the brick work. This frame muſt be 
placed about four, inches higher than the bot- 
tom of the door, and two inches from the 


back or furthermoſt part of the furnace; care 


being taken that the brigk-wark have good 
hold of the parts of the frame formed for that 
purpoſe. The bricks contiguous to the frame 
ſhould be prqperly ſloped to the hole formed 
by it, that; the opening into the muffle may 


4 


out and putting in the work 10 be, burnt, as 
alſo for the more eaſy inſpection of it while 
burning. The hrick work being brought to a 


level with the top of the frame of the door, 
the plate or flat iron bar provided for that pur- 
poſe muſt be laid over it, in order to ſupport 
the building over tl. The ſides. of the fur- 
nace Muſt then be raiſed five inches higher, 
and the cavity or hollow! coyered. with à dome 


of-fire-ſtone, made a little coneave on the in- 


ner or under fide, and of any figure-the- ſtone 


Will beſt admit on, the utward or upper, 


This dome muſt, xeſt on the brick-Werk, and 
they: ſhould be ſo fitted; to each ther as to make 


as.:clofe a joint as paſlible ; ſo. thatia coat of 
fre- ute being laid on the hrickg When the 
dome-is put on, tha furnace may be perfectly 


tight. Winddor, brigks ſhould he employed 
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4 bars for 1 the fuel, and they ſhould 
be laid in Windſor loam. _ 

Where greater. quantities of Pieces are to be 
enamelled, and diſpatch. is required, furnaces 
muſt be built in the manner proper for con- 
taining coffins inſtead of a muffle ; for the 
conſtructing which the following is a very 
good method. | 

This furnace muſt be built till the ale riſe | 
within two inches of the top of the door, in 
the ſame manner as the former, except with 
regard to the dimenſions, and the adding a 
back wall againſt that of the chimney, which 
muſt be epi inches. in breadth, and twenty, 
inches in length. The dimenſions of the ca- 
vity.of the chimney, till it riſe to the height 
of five feet ten inches, muſt be twelve inches 
in breadth, and ſeven or eight inches in depth, 
from the front: and the hollow or area under 
the bars for bearin {ith fuel muſt be eleven 
inches and a half ep from the back wall to 
the front, and I inches wide ; and that 
of the furnace where the fuel is to lie, eight 
inches i in depth from the front wall to the back 
wall, and twelve inches in breadth ; to which 
dimenſions. the bars: and croſs-bars muſt be 
ſuited. The building bein er up to 1 
height here mentioned, a door and frame, of 
the fame form with that for feeding the fire, 
muſt be fixt in the moſt 5 ſide of 
the furnace; ; the intention of which door is to 

for putting in and taking out the coffins ; 


ed 
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end of che frame may be cloſe to the chim- 


ney. The dimenſions of this door muſt be 


— 


g * 


7 


* 


ten inches in height, and eight in breadth. 
Then the brick-work of the chimney may be 

z<ded with in the ſame manner as be- 
ore; except that the back wall againſt the 
chimney mult be raiſed no higher. But the 
ſpace it would take, if carried up higher, 
muſt be added to tlie cavity or hollow area 
of the furnace; the top of this wall ſerving 
as a ſupport to the coffins, which are to be 
placed upon it. Two pieces of fire-ſtone 
nevertheleſs, of ten inches length, and of the 
thickneſs of two inches ſquare, muſt be put 
With theit lower part fixed at about three in- 
ches diſtance in © brick-work from the wall 
of the furnace, that the coffins reſting upon 
them, the flame and heat of the fire may paſs 
under as welt as over them, and heat every 
part equally. Two vents into the chimney 
muft ihe Neva" made eloſè to each fide 
wall of the furnace, and may be placed at the 
. height'of two inches abovethe level of the top 
of this wall, and of the dimenſions of four in- 
ches in breadth, and three in height, When 
theſe ſeyeral parts have been com pteted, and 


I che whole fabric is raiſed fifteen inches above 


the level of this Wald a dome of fire-ſtone 
mut be fitted to it, in the ſame mamner as 
was directed for the former furnace; only it is 
neceſſary, in this caſe, that though the inner 
or under ſid de be cbncaye, the upper er ſhould be 
of for * coffins to and "up fit ito * 

5 before 


1 


before they. be put into the furnace, to pre- 
To their cracking from too en, an effect 


the fire. 2 


It is ſometimes practiſed to DE enamel on 


| an hearth with charcoal, in order to which no 


apparatus is neceſſary but © a proper hearth of 


frre: ſtone or bricks, and a ſkreen of brick, or 


ſome, ſuch other material: through which to 
pals | the nozzle of the bellows to blow the fire | 


without. burning them. 6 

_ + The bellows for this purpoſe Fe be 8 
in the manner of thoſe uſed for chymical ex- 
periments, to -work with. A weight, and to be 


| moved. by tlie operator as he ſtands by the 
| fre; but a very ſmall pair of, that Fg will | 


ſerve 1 for this 3 purpoſe. Een 


Melting pots for fuſing the fluxes or colours | 


off indifientably neceſſary, the common eru- 
cibles being of too looſe a texture to contain 


| vitreous bodies when perfectly liquefied. Theſe ; 
; melting Pots are not to be purchaſed, but 
muſt be made for the expreſs purpoſe. The 


roper materials are tobaccopipe- clay, or Stur- 
bridge-clay (which is much cheaper here) two 


, and crucibles ground to powder, (or, in 


default of them, fine fand) one part, which 
mult be ten ered with water, and well mixed 
to, ether. e dimenſions muſt be regulated 


WW the n of matter to be fuſed, and 


the ape ma ay. be a. little conical, rather deep 
than Halloch to form which a ſolid mould of 


wood ſhould be procured for working them 


upon to brin them to a re ular figure. When 
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75 uſed. 


N paintings in enamel, The uſe. 
: to preſerve the enainel from being i injured by 
| the falling of the coals. upon it, or by the 
ſmoke and fumes of the coal, Which | in many 
matter of which the muffles may be fabricated 


the melting pots, and they muſt be alſo dried 


7 other, a cloſe muffle fixt in the fire, 


e Bade 0 mu 


8 are c d. they mut be well dried, 
then thoroughly baked. before Wer be 


Muffles, and where the quantity is great, 
coffins formed of the ſame matter, are requi- 


ſite for the burning, fs well the grounds as 
muffles is 


caſes is very detrimental to the colours. The 


may be the ſame with that juſt now given for 


and well baked before they be uled, 'The 
hm of the muffles may . of two kinds; 
the one, that commonly uſed for effays ; the 


18 


uch more commodious method than the 


bene them looſe. © Wl, 


'The ſhape « of the common. muffle is onl 
flat ſquare piece bent into the farm of an ar h. 


pf ſuch dimenſions, that, being laid over the 
enamel work to be burnt, it will cover it. 


Theſe may be beſt made by ſpreading the 


. matter, progerty tempered, on a piece of 1 gad, 
turned to make a rou wi correſpondent, to the 

| arch of the muffle, an 
„ oa by a knife, or other 


Nene. it even on 
at inſtrumentz 
and it may be left on this 0 or round 
iece of wood, till it be moderatel: dry and 
Frs. 1 r alſo to make à bottom to 

act on which te OT " 7 


—— POT 


_ a3 2 e 
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r bug this möy de eicher a detached: part, 


or joined to it. It is only a flat piece formed 
of the ſame ſubſtance, and of ſuch a magni- 
tude. as to ſuffer the muffle to reſt upon it 

where; and, if Tooſe, to have a margin 


of half an inch for the better taking it out of 
the fire; but if fixt to the muffle, it need only 


be of the ſame extent with it. 
The fixt muffle muſt be of the ſame general 
re with the loofe kind; but the bottom 


| muſt be always a proper part of it, and exactly 
of the ſize ſuitable to the extent of the arched 


„without any margin. 


The ſize of this kind of muffle muſt b& 


adapted to the ſort of enamel work to be 


burnt in them; the breadth ſhould be ſuch as 


will ſuffer the pieces to be eaſily put in and 


taken out, and the height of the arch, where 


the form of the pieces does-not require it to 


be higher, ſhould not be above two inches, 


The end of this arch within the fire muſt be 
doſed up, ſo that when the muffle is paſſed 
through the iron frame in the fide of the 
furnace made to ſupport it, and the joint 


| made good by fire-lute, the hollow or ca- 


of it may be intirely cloſed, except 


che mouth or opening on the outſide of the 
- furnace, The length of this kind of muffle 
ſhould be ſuicient to admit its paſſing five or 


fix inches into the fire, and yet having a pro- 


r proportion remaining to project on the 
outſide ſomewhat beyond the iron frame. 


FR theſe FOO are to be ihn by the 
＋ 2 


room 


— 


= 


it. 
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room wanted; There muſt be a ae bottom 


likewiſe made to this kind of mu e, which 
5 1250 fit the other bottom, ſo as N in and 


ut of the muffle upon it; but it ſhould be 


ate, of ſuch length, that when it is thruſt 
home into the muffle, à part of it may pro- 
ject, that proper hold may be always taken 


for drawing it out. The deſign of this 


0 falſe bottom is, that the enamel work to 


be burnt, being laid upon it, may be put 
into the muffle, and taken out without that 
difficulty and hazard of injury which would 
otherwiſe reſult from the form or the 
muffle. 171 

Coffins for 1 110 W 3 of 


enamel. work may be made. of the ſame 


matter with the above. The figure of them 


may be that of. ſquare: boxes, of the length, 


when, intended for a furnace of the dimen- 
ſions above given, of ten inches, of the 


breadth of ſix, and of the height of ſeven 3 


which meaſures ſhould include 515 the thick- 


neſs of the ſubſtance of which they are form- 


ed. In the cavity of theſe boxes, little co- 
lumns, or projecting parts, ſhould be placed 


_ againſt the ſides riſing to half the height 
of the cavity, in order that a ſquare plate or 
T5 of the form and ſize of the area may 


laid on them hollow, as a flooring to ſup- 


8 0 port a ſecond range or layer of the enamel 
5 work; and a lid muſt be likewiſe fitted to reſt 


in a proper groove made in the ſides of the 


1 or . WY the top; . e that my 
Ie 


$1 
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I tle and ſmoke n. may be wholly excluded from | 


the cavity. 

Crubibles of proper ſizes muft likewiſe be 
had for calcihing the metals; but as they are 

to be obtained every where eaſily, it is needleſs 

to ſay more of them. 

Mortars for levigation muſt be likewiſe had 
of various ſizes; they ſhould be either of agate, 
flint, or glaſs ; for thoſe of iron, or copper, 
would be liable to deprave greatly many of the 
colours, and to theſe ſhould be added a por- 
phyry ſtone and mullar, marble being too 
{oft to bear the attrition of many of the ſub- 
ſtances uſed in enamel; Without imparting too 


much of its own ſubſtance in conſequence of 


ſuch. abraſion. . 


7 


Searces or ſieves of fine lawn muſt be alſo 1 
| provided for fifting ſome of the levigated ſub- 


ſtances, as alſo for ſpreading the powdered. 
enamel to form the grounds ; they ſhould. be 


like” thoſe of the apothecaries and druggiſts, : 


with a cover and under part for preventing 


that waſte of the matter which attends the 


ſifting 3 in the open air. | 

- Tohgs, with points benged at ri ht angles, | 
miſt alſo be procured for taking out of the 
fre the crucibles and melting Pots. An iron 


| inſtrument, like a baker's peel, is Tikewiſe 


neceſſary where the coffins 'are uſed; the 


flat part muſt be ſomething broader than th 
| coffins, and of W's the ſame length, 5 


the n ans about, three feet f Wn 
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Ts hats muſt: be added bruſhes, pencils, 
les and other common implements of paint- 
3 but as they are to be had every where, 


4 55 Their ſtructure is generally underſtood, it 


is not neceſſary to be more e about 


chem. yes 


8 E c T. III. 


of FR ; general nature and . of 


the ſalances uſed i in enamel painting, 
"_ Their FOOTY Preparation. 


. — 


wy the 22 ufed for forming ws 


\ JF INIUM, or red lead, is uſed as a fluxing 
body for forming the enamel for grounds, 


"as alſo in compounding, fluxes for * cog colours. 
It requires no preparation for theſe purpoſes, | 
only it is proper it ſhould; be pure, which may 
be known by the method before given, p. 50. 


This flux renders, the enamel ſoft, but, pro- 
ducing ſome e of yellow: colour, is not 


| tt for all uſes. 


Fixr ALKALINE: SALT. of. vegetables is 


55 8 uſed alſo in forming the mixture 
| for enamel grounds, as likewife i in ſome com- 
La of fluxes for the c It makes a 


ſoft enamel W the lead, but i 1s free from 
| * 


- 
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yellow, or any other colour, and therefore pro- 
per for ſome p 


Bon Ax is - ſalt of very peculiar qualities, 


aciongl which is, that of promoting vitrifica- 


tion und the fuſion of any glaſs when vitrified, 


in a greater degree than any other ſubſtance 


known; on which account it is of the greateſt 


conſequence in forming fluxes for enamel. 


It requires, neyertheleſs, either to be previ- 
ouſly calcined: or brought to a vitreous ſtate, 
which it ſuffers from the application of mode- 
rate heat alone; and it muſt alſo be finely 


powdered before it be mixed with other in- 
gredients in fluxes. Its uſe is not much known 
in common practice, though of: the greateſt 


conſequence to the art of enamelling ; as not 


a ſet of ſofter colours may be produced 


e thai ain; be Ser t lad, 


| but the degree of each may be brought to cor- - 
. reſpond, by the e eu it in different 

portions, atrording to the reſpective hardneſs 
of the other ingredients, which differs ſo much 


e © RI Sade Juitly by 8 
n 9) 


\ Common. SALT may alſo be uſed as a flux 


in enamelling, particularly where there is oc- 


cuaſion for glazings; where, as it is extremel 


fluid; and free:of tenacity: when fuſed, as all 

leſs ſubjoct to crack chan any other vitreous 
bod$,-it is of great/ uſe; but for fluxes for 
grounds and colours in enamel; it is not fre- 


quently! necefſary- to multiply ingredients, as 


oy * W may, when _ F 
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perly applied; ſufficientlyanſwer i moſt purpoſes. 
The ſame reaſoning extends to nitre* and 
arſenie; which, though they have the qualities 
of fluxes, poſſeſs yet along with them ſuch 
others, with reſpect to their effect on ſeveral 
of the ſubſtances that compoſe the colours, as 
renders the Oe” of r chem neun and 
W 105, pie I e I dee 

of the 2 90 ip e the - bod i | 

K W 0 Ne 


4 


i Wakre's: n is. ld; as 2 body 45 the 
ſts! and grounds of enamel; it ſhould be 
reduced previouſly to an impalpable/ powder, 
- tnyorder that it may be mixed more intimately 
with the other ingredients, which not only 
accelerates the vitrification, but renders the 
_ glaſs: greatly more perfect. The kind of ſand, 
proper for this purpoſe, is that brought. from 
Lynn in ee and need name of 
that place. > e, eee ee en: 


11 * 


_ FLINT ak uſed forthe ſame purpoſe as the 


white ſand, and it is proper to uſe them when 


chat cannot be procured af the right: kind. 


They require to be calcined; before they are 
applied to any purpoſe of; : vitrification: / This 
is to be done by putting them into any fire, 
and continuing them there till the whole ſub- 
ſtance becomes white, when; they muſt be 
taken out, and, while of- their full heat, im- 
merſed in cold water, and kept there for ſome 


time. By Tops REL they will be ren- 


hq: „ BY mY) | dered 


2 LY 4 
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2 any „Kine of enamel is to be prepared, cal- 
cined Mints are preferable to ſand, as they are 


much more eaſily reduced to an impalpable 


powder, and the trouble of the e calci- 


nation is very little. 15 
There is à ſort of ſtone, which: the French 
al moilon, that forms the upper cruſt, and 


nes round the free-ſtone in moſt quarries. This 
ſtone will loſe its tenacity in a moderate fire, 


and, when calcined, runs much fooner into 
vitrification than either flints or ſand. It is 
therefore, when it can be obtained, a better 


matter for the body of fluxes or ſoft enamel 
than either of the other; as it will, with the 


ſame proportion of the fluxing ingredients; 


make 4'much' fofter flux: or it otherwiſe ad- 


mits of the diminution of the proportion of 


ſome of them; which, for reaſons we ſhall ny 


below, is in certain caſes an br | 


EE; 45 100 Gain de x "of ct Nit 
of the fa nee ni A br 4 bbb © cas 
. enamet or 7 Fern yo „unde. 
a ain ur, ” W462 10 i ; 2117 5 55 3071 


pT, o CALCINED 13H, is uſed as abody | 
of colbür fbr the'"enamel grounds As tin 18 


very troubleſome in caleining, r uiring along | 
continuance'of frre, and to be 55 


ead into a 
very large ſurface; it is mubh the beſt way to 


; 580 i for che purpoſes of enamelling read 
wy 


B10 


/ 


dered of a very brittle and calcarious texture, 
and very eaſy to be powdered, which muft be 
| 3 to' a perfect degree for the reaſon above 
| Where ſmall quantities of the matter 
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calcined, of thoſe who make. it their proper 
buſineſs to calcine it for the uſe, of lapida- 
ries, and other artiſts who. uſe. it; for they 
have large furnaces, fitly conſtructed for per- 
forming that operation in large quantities, and 
can conſequently afford it much cheaper than 
it can be prepared in ſmall quantities, be- 
ſides the ſparing the trouble. It muſt be de- 
manded of them by the name of putty, and 
care, muſt be taken that-it be not ſophiſticated, 
which it ſeldom fails to be before it comes out 
of their hands for common purpoſes; ; Ihe ſo- 
phiſtication, which is generally by chalk, lime, 
or fome ſuch white earth, may be thus diſtin- 
guiſhed. Put the putty into a crucible with 
ſome tallow or other greaſe, and give it the 
heat of fuſion, or what is ſufficient to melt it, 
ſupplying the greaſe. in freſh quantities as it 
burns away, till the calcined tin appear to have 
gat. its metallic ſtate. Suffer then the 
remainder of the greaſe: to- burn away, and 
the chalk or earth, if any were mixt with it, 

will be found ſwimmiag on the ſurface of the 
metal, to which, however, the aſhes of the 

caſe muſt be Suppoſed to have added {ome 


little quantit 5 nevertheleſs, an zother 
body with Ubich OE ney or calx of tir tin may 


be SCORE that will not giſcever itſelf 
by this method of reduction of the tin. It 
is White lead, whieh, f in this manner of treat- 
ment. would rum into fuſion and mix with 
the tin, and conld therefore. be diſtin- 


| mi from it. 5 0 dt * gy 64 
ered 
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4 perceptible by another manner of pro- 
eceding, which is, to take the putty ſuſpected 
to be adulterated with it, and having put it into 
4 crucible, without any admixture, and in- 
verted another crucible over it as a cover, to 


give it a moderate heat, 


carefully avoiding 


that the ſmoke or coal of the fire may have 


any acceſs, to it to change its colour. 


If there 7 


beany white lead mixed with the putty, it will 
ſhew itſelf. when removed from the fire, and 
become cold in a yellow or brown colour. 
If no ſuch colour ſupervene, but the putty 
appear equally white as before it was heated, 
a, concluſion may be ſafely made that it was 
not adulterated with white lead, or that, if 
| ſophiſticated at all, it muſt be by ſome white 
earth, which, may be, made perceptible by the 
reduction of tin in 00 manner before-men- 


üer 


"FX 


1 the 20 f and beſt method is to ge 6-6 
the tin by. means of nitre, which way e 


done. 


BE > Take half a ng of ſaltpetre, and put 
2 it into a. melting pot, ſuch as is deſcribed 
4 P78. and put it into a fire to melt. When 
it is melted, throw in gradually ten ounces, 
or half a pound of tin hlings, which fhould 
be raſped as ſine as poſſible; but give time 
; &« for the exploſion - that will follow, 7 
C ceaſe betwixt each, quantity that is thrown 
e in ſtirring, however, the matter in the 
Le with the end of a tobacco- pipe. 
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« After the Whole i is put into a melting pot, 


4 ſtir it again well about for ſome time, and 


«then take it out of the fire, pouring. all the 


e matter but of the pot that can be got from 


«it by that means, and then ſoak the pot in 


ee water till the remainder be ſoft enough to 


© be ſcraped from it; taking great care not 


Leto let any part of the ſubſtance of the pot 
„ be commixed with the calcined matter. 


6 That which is moiſtened, in order to be 


„got out of the pot muſt be dried and put 
to the other, and the whole well pounded, 
and kept ſtopt up in a bottle for uſe. There 


c is no occaſion for edulcoration, or waſhing 
ce the ſalts from the calx for this purpoſe, be- 
i cauſe they are by no means detrimental, but 
< rather advantageous to the enamel.” _ 

- ANTIMONY has been alfo applied to the 
fame uſe as tin; but the expence and trouble 
of redueing it to 4 calx, which muſt be by 
deflagrating it with nitre, renders the uſe of 


tin much more expedient. Morret, in his 
notes of Neri, recommends equal parts of 
the antimony. and nitre; but as that propor- 
tion does not caleine the antimony to white- 


neſs, but produces the crocus *metallorum, or 


: liver of antimony,” which f is of a foul orange 
_ or'reddiſh'yellow colour, it is by no means 
ſufficient. He ſays. likewiſe, that regulus of 


antimony will anſwer the ſame end; but in 
this he is ſtill further miſtaken; Tor the re- 


gulus; which is a metallic body, in Jome de- 
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oree malleable, could never be reduced to pow- 
der, as he directs all the ingredients in the 
compoſition he preſcribes to be ; nor if it were, 
would-it form a white body on the fuſion with 
| the other matter, 

When antimony is uſed for the colouring : 
white. cape it | thould be 75 75 cal- 


. 3 

Take of antimony one part, Chan: 
* three parts. Powder them well together, 
and then throw it, by a ſpoonful at a time, 
% into a crucible heated red hot, waiting be- 
* twixt each time till the 'exploſion the mix- 
ture will make, be entirely over. When 
* the whole matter is put into a crucible, and 
* has remained ſome time in a quiet ſtate, take 
« jt out of the fire, and proceed in all reſpects 
6 as was above directed for the ein, THER caly 
* cined in this manner. 

The calx of antimony ſo produced ml he 
1 a finer, white than the calx of tin can be 
eaſily brought to, unleſs by this method of 
caleination, and therefore more fit for pur- 
poſes where great purity of colour is wanted, | 
either in grounds or painting. But as the tin 
prepared in the ſame manner may be rendered 
very white, it will be leſs expenſive, as it 
requires leſs nitre to calcine it, and produces 
2 much W Peppe of calx than the 
antimony. 6 

AR$ENI1C is alſo uſed for farming a white 
colour in enamel but it is a very nice matter 

to 


— 
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| proper 
qualities, and the means of diſtinguiſhing. its 


_ goodneſs or genuineneſs, we have, along with 


| fo n belore taught, p. 1412 and the 
low 
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to manage it well, as it is very ſoon changed 


by the heat into a tranſparent body, being itſelf 


a ftrong flux, and it is therefore much better 
to omit 'the uſe of it, unleſs for ſome particular 
purpoſes, in the Rate of white glaſs, as I ſhall 
below have occafion to mention. Arſenic is 


alſo uſed as a flux; but its effects on ſome co- 
lours renders it not very ſafe without great 


knowledge of 1 Its qualities, and caution in its 


Y the fubſances” a fed 1 fir producing red, be, 


Jellou W, Oe. colours i in enamel. 


reiz (che preparation of which 


we have before given) is uſed in "enamel 
where very bright blues of a lighter teint are 
wanted; and ſometimes, indeed, in other caſes, 
by thoſe who do not underftand the right 


uſe of zaffer and ſmalt. But, there are few 


inſtandes where zaffer, when perfectiy good, 
fluxed with borax and à little calcined flint, or 


Venetian glaſs, to take off the fuſible quality 


of the borax, will not equally well anſwer with 
the beſt ultramarine. The ultramarine re- 


| quires no preparation, when uſed in enamel 


e Preyudy to its being mixt with the 
*; and what relates to its general 


In 
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ULTRAMARINE Ass are uſed where tight 
femi-tranſparent blues are wanted, But they 
are ſo frequently adulterated with precipita- 
tions of copper, which, of courſe, turn green 
on fluxing, that it is very neceſſary to be cau- 


tried. 
rn is "uſed for producing blue, green, 
purple, and black colours in enamel. It is 
an earth obtained by calcining a kind of ſtone, 
called cobalt; and when it is mixed with any 
kind of vitreous bodies, it vitrifies, and at the 


for the moſt part, verging to the purple. It is 


colourmen who make it their particular buſi- 
neſs to ſupply the Ts with colours, 
The f e of zaffer can ſcarcely be known 
but Ky: an actual trial of it, and comparing 


the effect of it with that of ſome other 


known to be good, and uſed i in the ſame pro- 


portion. 
MacNESsIA is an earth: which, wha fuxed 


with any vitreous body, produces a broken 
crimſon, or foul roſe colour. It is to be had, 


prepared fit for uſe, except a more perfect le- 
vigation, from thoſe, who ſell colours to the 


glaſs-makers.” It is uſeful not only for ſome 


. rpoſes as a red, but for ſeveral compoſitions 
lack, purple, and ſome browns. 


The goodneſs of magneſia muſt be deter- 


ping by the ſame means as that of zaffer, 


tious in the uſe of any parcel not previouſly 5 


ſame time aſſumes a ſtrong blue colour, but, 


to be had, in a ſtate proper for uſe, of thoſe 
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SMA is, as before mentioned, zaffer vi- 


trified, with proper additions Which are ge- 
| nerally fixt alkaline ſalts and ſand, or calcined 
Mints, and is ſometimes. uſed, i in, a blue in 


enamel, But, being hard, it requires, for ſuch 
purpoſes, to be uſed with a flux ; which in- 
creaſing the body of glafs in too great a propor- 


tion for the tinge, is apt to dilute the colour 
too much, where great force is wanted; and 


therefore the uſe of the zaffer itſelf i is in moſt 


caſes preferable. There have neyertheleſs been, 


as was above obſerved, ſome parcels of ſmalt. 
or vitrified calx of cobalt, brought from Sax- 
ony, which are of an extreme trong body of 
colour, and will bear any proportion of flux 


| neceſſary to render them as ſoft as may; be re- 
2 quired, without weakening the colour too much 
for any. purpoſe, Common ſalt, however, 

| ground very hne, and mixt with 2 fourth part 
_of its weight of borax, (which is much the 
moſt powerful and. kindly flux for 24a er) will 
run pretty well, and may be uſed where either 


a full colour is not demanded, or where the 
work will admit of the colours being laid on 


thick. The goodneſs of ſmalt may be judged 
of by its bright and deep colour, and, the leſs 
it inclines to the purple, the better, In order 
to judge of the ſtrength of the colour, the 
{malt ſhould be reduced to a fine powder ; for, 
in a groſſer ſtate, every degree of — 9 9 70 ren: 


ders 15 ſo different, that a judgment cannot 


all 
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all colourmen, and is not ſubject to any adul- 
terations, which would not be obvious on in- 
— Sho 
God is uſed in enamel to produce a crim- 
ſon or ruby colour, which, by the miſtaken 
ſenſe of the Latin word purpurens, has been 
called purple by all the Engliſh and French 
writers. It muſt be previouſly reduced to the 
ſtate of a precipitated powder, by diffolving 
in aqua regia, and making a precipitation by 
means-of tin, fixt alkaline ſalt, or ſome other 
metallic or alkaline body. There have been 
ſeveral methods uſed for the making this pre- 
cipitate of gold, but the following will an- 
ſwer the end certain, when the proceſs is duly 
conducted; but the ſucceſs depends on ſuch 
nice principles that it is very difficult to ſuc- 
ceed to the utmoſt degree of perfection. 
Fake of pure ſpirit of nitre eight ounces; 
« add to it of /al Ammoniacus, ſcraped per- 
4 fectly clean, and powdered, two ounces; 
* which will convert the ſpirit of nitre to aqua 
* regia.' Diſſolve, in four ounces of this agua 
** regia, put into a proper phial, half an ounce 
of purified gold, in the ſtate it is to be had 
of the refiners, under the name of grain gold. 
In order to haſten this ſolution, the phial 
may be put into a gentle heat, where it muſt 
continue till the gold intirely diſappear. 
9 „ Take, in the mean- time, about the ſame 
„ duantity of aqua regia in another phial, and 
er into it filings or ſmall bits'of pure block 
1MOL, I. U e 
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tin, ſo long as any briſk efferveſcence ariſe 
on the adding freſh quantities; hut this muſt 
be done gradually, eſpecially if the filings 
be uſed ; otherwiſe the mixture will heat ſo 
much as to boil over, or break the phial; 


drop then thirty or forty drops of the ſolu- 


tion of the gold into a half-pint glaſs of 
water, and immediately after about fifteen 
or twenty drops in the ſolution of tin. 


The gold will be then precipitated in a red 


powder from the ſolution in the agua regia 


dropped into the water; and this operation 
* muſt be repeated till the whole quantity of 


the ſolution be thus treated. When the 
laſt quantity of the red powder has been 


_ precipitated, pour off the clear fluid, and 
fill the glaſs with ſpring water ; which, 


when the red powder has ſettled, muſt be 
poured off likewiſe; Hold then a ſponge 


wet, but well ſqueezed, to the ſurface of 
the fluid remaining with the powder; and 
when as much of the water as can be con- 
1 veniently ſeparated from it, by that means, 
is drawn off, lay the powder on a marble 
or porphyry tone to dry, taking great care 
that it contract no duſt or foulneſs,” 
This powder is the gold purple, or precipi- 


tate of gold; and is now fit to be commixt with 
the proper flux. If the proceſs ſucceed, it 
will, by this preparation, be of a fine crimſon 
colour, and perfectly auſmer 11 Be en of 


ame. painting. | 
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; Inſtead of uſing the ſolution of tin to preci- 
pitate the gold, the crude tin is moſt fre- 
quently employed ; but the precariouſneſs of 
this method, which requires much more at= 
tention than that above given, over-balances 
the trouble of making the ſolution. For, if 
the ſolution be mixed with as much water in 
this method as in the other, it is very ſlowly 
ated upon by the tin ; and if it be not diluted 
with ſo much water, it forms a gelatinous 
body, when ftrongly ſaturated with the tin, 
which can never be ſeparated from the preci- 
pitated gold, but by means that are deſtruc- 
tive to its qualities as an | enamel colour. 
When the crude tin is uſed, however, the 
ſolution muſt be diluted with about treble its 
quantity of water; and the tin muſt not be 
longer continued in it than while the gold ap- 
pears to continue to form a red powder on the 
ſurface of it, on its being freed from that 
which before adhered to it. It is better, ne- 
vertheleſs, on the whole, to uſe the two ſolu- 
tions, as it 1s more eaſy to preſerve a ſcarlet 
colour by that means; for, if the tin be too 
long continued in the mixture, it gives the co- 
lour a tendency to the purple. When a red co- 
lour is wanted, which verges greatly on the 
purple, a precipitation of the gold ſhould be 
made by means of any fixt alkaline falt. Which 
may be thus done. 
4 Take the ſolution of gold in agua regia 
* as before directed, and drop in it a ſolu- 
tion _ falt of tartar (which muſt be made 
| 4 6c « by 
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1M by melting half an ounce of ſalt of tartar in 
« a quarter of a pint of water) ſo long as there 


„ appear an efferveſcence or ebullition on the 
further addition. Let the precipitated pow- 
* der then ſettle, and proceed as was above 
„directed for the calæ caſſii, or precipitation 


„with tin. The powder thus produced is 


& called aurum fulminans, from its quality of 
« exploding when expoſed to a moderate heat; 
“ which muſt therefore be carefully guarded 
« againſt in the uſe of it, by keeping it out 
% of the reach of any ſuch heat till it be mixed 
« with the flux for enamelling ; and it will be 
„the leſs hazardous, from being thoroughly 
« well freed from the falt, formed in its pro- 
% duction, by waſhing.” 

The gold may be likewiſe precipitated i in the 
ſame manner by volatile ſalts; in which caſe 
the volatile ſalt in the proportion of half the 
weight of the agua regia may be diſſolved in 
four times its own weight of water. But this 
method does not produce ſo ſcarlet a red in the 
gold precipitation as that of uling the ſolution 
of tin, as before directed. 
This precipitation may be 4100 ads by 
mercury diſſolved in aqua regia; and it is ſaid 


that a finer colour is produced by this method 


than with tin; as likewiſe, that if the aurum 


fulminans, or any of the other precipitations, 


be fuſed with common ſulphur, they will be 
rendered of a much brighter red; but the ſul- 
phur muſt in this caſe be ſuffered to burn 


away. Theſe methods, nevertheleſs, are at- 
tended 


* 
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cended with much more difficulty and hazard 
khan the ſimple method firſt given; and, per- 


haps, unleſs by accident, not to be commanded, | 


will not produce a better pigment for enameſ 
[mers | 

Beſides the application of gold to form a 
| red colour, it is uſed to produce the effect of 
gilding in enamel; for which purpoſe it muſt 
be reduced to the ftare of a powder by prect- 
pitation, or mechanical preparation. 

The gold precipitate which is found to an- 
fwer this purpoſe beſt, in the caſe of gilding 


glaſs, is that prepared by means of volatile 
falt as above; but as this requires greater heat 


than can be admitted i in the caſe of enamel, it 
is proper to employ thoſe which are made by 
metallic ſubſtances. The precipitate, which 


moſtly retains the luſtre of the gold, is that 


made by means of a ſolution of green vitriol 
or copperas in this manner. 
« prepared as above directed; and add to 
it gradually a ſolution of green vitriol or 
copperas in water, till it appears that no 
« further precipitation of the gold be made, on 
adding a freſh quantity. The ſolution of 
the copperas may be made by putting one 
% dram of it powdered into an ounce of water, 


and ſhaking them till the whole appear to 
be diſſolved. After which the ſolution muſt 


„ ſtand, and the clear part be poured off 
from the ſediment, if any be found. The 
6 '-fluid muſt be poured off from the preci- 
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Take a ſclution of gold in agua regia, 
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„ pitated gold, as ſoon as it is perfectly ſub. 
« {ided; and the precipitation muſt be. well 
yr waſhed, by pouring on it ſeveral ſucceſſive 
% quantities of water. Roman or blue vitriol 
“ may be employed for this purpoſe inſtead of 
«& the green, but it is ſomewhat dearer, and 
es has no advantage over the other. The gold 
precipitate thus obtained is very bright and 
* ſhining. A. ſimilar kind may be prepared 
« by putting flat bars or plates of copper into 
the ſolution of the gold in ague regia ; but 
e the precipitate is of a brown colour, Wwith- 
« out any Juſtre or ſhining appearance.” 
SILVER | is uſed for producing a yellow co- 
lour in enamel. It muſt, be previouſly re- 
duced to the ſtate of a powder, which may 
be done either by precipitation from ſpirit of 
'nitre, or by. calcination with fulphur. The 
precipitation of ſilver from ſpirit of nitre, may 
be performed by diſſolving an, ounce of ſilver 
in two or three ounces of ſpirit of nitre, and 
precipitating and edulcorating it exactly in the 
ſame manner as was above directed for preci- 
tating the gold from aqua regia, by means of 
copper for gilding in enamel, A Precipitation 
may otherwiſe be made by pouring brine on 
the ſolution of ſilver in the ſpirit of nitre, 
but I think the other method preferable. The 
calcination of ſilver with ſulphur, may be thus 
performed. _ 
a us plates of flees i into a ble with 
i A much of the © Yorers of * betwixt 
| | | IL 60 chen 
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them as will cover the ſurface of each plate, 
«3nd then place the crucible in a fire that 
% will heat it red hot. When it is thus heat- 
* ed, take it out of the fire, and the ſilver 
61 will be friable or brittle, and muſt be re- 
„ duced toa fine powder in a mortar of glaſs, | 
« agate, or flint. The calcination may be 
% .otherways made b mixing filings of ſilver 
„% with flowers of per in the proportion 
of one ounce of the ſilver to half an ounce 

of the ſulphur, and heating them red hot 
jn a crucible ; or the ſulphur may be thrown 
* into the crucible after the ſilver is already 
il made red hot. 

Cop is uſed in 5 paiflting for the 
forming green, blue, and red colours; but it 
muſt be previouſly either calcined or reduced 
to the ſtate of a powder by precipitation. 
The calcination may be performed by means 
of ſulphur, in the ſame manner as. is above 
directed for filver. It requires a ſtrong fire 
for two hours, when the copper will be found 
converted into a blackiſh red powder, which 
muſt be well levigated by grinding and ſifting. | 
copper fo prepared, is called ferretto of 

in. It may be otherwiſe calcined, by ſtra- 

tying it, in The ſame manner, oth Roman # 
vitriol; but a much longer continuance of fire 1 
is required i in this method ; and Neri ſays, It 
ought to be ſix times repeated to have the 
ferretto perfectly fine. When all this is done, 
nevertheleſs the ſubſtance produced cannot be 
really different, notwithſtanding the intima- 
ode Rl U 4 . tion 
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tion of Neri to the contrary, from that of 
copper calcined. with ſulphur, if the quan- 
tity of ſulphur employed be ſmall, and the 
time of the calcination well. adjuſted. This 
muſt be judged of. by the. goodneſs of the 
 ferretto when prepared; the criterion or mark 
of which is its appearing red when levigated. 
For, if it verge to the black, or purple, either 
the calcination has been too long continued, 
or the gion of dolphyy employed was 
too great. 1 
Inſtead of le copper, the Mind. — La, 
called by artificers in metals afſidue, may be 
uſed ; but as the plates of it are too thin to 
be treated in the way of ſtratification, or lay- 
ers, as the quantity of ſulphur uſed would be 
much too great a proportion, it is better to clip 
the aſſidue with ſciſſars into ſmall ſhreds, and 
mix it by that means with the flowers of 1 ſul- 
- phur; and the extreme thinneſs of the plates, 
in this caſe, renders the necath ry ae of cal- 
cination very ort. r 
Copper or braſs in 8 08 latten, or 
aſſidue, may be otherwiſe 8 without 
ſulphur, by expoſing them to a ſtrong heat for 
a conſiderable time; But as ſœon ag the heat 
has rendered them friable, or brittle enough to- 
bear levigation, it is the ;beſt, ay to powder 
the matter, and 1 it again in the fire thinly 
ſpread on a, tile, or other ſuch, convenient 
Ling, ſtirring it ſometimes, that Every Part 


may be expoſed to the open heat. By this 


fran, the calcination, may be much one 
[7 rate 
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Lode A due regard ſhould be had likewiſe in 
this. caſe to the red colour of the calcined mat- 
ter, as well as in the cate or that calcined with 
Ephor. 22175 | 

But, notirikfdudiog, that it is - requiſite for 
many 'purpoſes to have the copper calcined 
only to a ſtate of redneſs, yet it may be expe- 
dient, likewiſe, for ſome particular uſes, to 
prepare other quantities with. a higher calcina- 
tion. This muſt be continued till the copper 


appear of a dark purpliſh: grey, or light black, 
when powdered, though it muſt yet retain 


ſome tinge of the red; for if the calcination be 


puſlied beyond that point, the calx becomes 


very difficult to be fluxed, and does not afford 
any colour in a kindly manner to the enamel. 
The other method of reducing copper to an 
impalpable powder, is by precipitation; to 
which end the copper muſt be diſſobved in 
any acid, (for all willi diſſolve it) and precipi- 


tated, : by adding of a ſoluton of pearl-aſnes 


in water, in the ſame manner as was directed 


peng, for making the kind of verditer called 


anders blue, except in the uſe of ſtarch, which 
muſt be here omitted. For making green 
colours in enamel, this will be found prefer- 
able to the calcined copper. 

Ta avoid the trouble of ie the cop- 
per, as above derne, e vitriol, which is 
only, a a eqmbinatibn of copper Wind oil of 


vitriol, may be uſed in the place of ſuch ſolu- 
tion. It muſt be previouſly diſſolved, by add- 
ing hot water to it in a powdered fate, and 
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then the copper may be precipitated, by means 
of pearl-aſhes, in the ſame manner as aps 
any other ſolution of it. 

IRON is uſed to produce an orange uh or 
foul ſcarlet colour in enamel, as alſo a wanſ. 
parent yellow, and to aſſiſt likewiſe in the 
formation of greens and other compound co- 
lours. It is prepared many ways, both by 
corroſion and precipitation; ſome of which 


indeed make a real difleretice,: but moſt of 
them lead to the ſame end. The only diffe- 


rence, in fact, is this: When the iron is highly 
calcined, and freed in a great degree, not 
only from all acid, but even its own ſulphur, 
the appearance of the crude calx will verge 
moſt upon a purple colour, and produce a 
foul purple enamel, if compounded only with 
a quantity of flux not ſufficient to vitrify it; 
but though, when compounded with a greater 
quantity of flux, it will. vitrify into a tranſ- 
parent yellow, ſomewhat inclined to the red, 
But when it is leſs, or not at all caloined, and 


retains its own ſulphur, or perhaps ſome pro- 
portion of acid ufed in the preparation, it will 


in proportion be yellow, or verge towards the 


yellow, when uſed with the leſs proportion of 
flux, and produce a cooler or leſs red yellow, 


Ng uſed-with a quantity ſufficient to vitrify 
Inſtead of uſing the erude iron in theſe 


prepatations where it is to be preeipitated or 
calcined, it is much better to uſe common 


green vitriol, which 'confifts only of iron and 


the acid of vitriol ; from whence conſe- 
7441 | quently 
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quently the iron may be obtained in the ſtate 
to which theſe preparations lead by eafter and 
leſs expenſive means, than when uſed crude, 
But the preparation of the ruſt, formed by 
vinegar, requires the iron itſelf ; and, if found 
neceſſary, is, nevertheleſs, the only inſtance 
where the precipitated baſis of vitriol will not 
anſwer the ſame end as the iron. | 

The firſt preparation of iron is, therefore, 
the ruſt by corroſion with 3 which may 
be thus made. 

Take of iron filings any quantity, the 
„ finer they are the leſs trouble they will give 
* in the preparation, and ſprinkle theny with 
* vinegar, rubbing them together after it is 
* added, that every part may be moiſtened 
00 equally Spread them in any cool place, 
* where they may be free from duſt, on a 
board or paper, and let them remain there 
* till the moiſture appear to be dried away, 
and then try if they be ſo corroded as to 
bear powdering. If they be found to be 
„brought to a ſtate that will admit this; it 
p moſt be performed on a porphyry ſtone with 
a mullar, or in a glaſs or agate mortar. But 
if they appear not ſufficiently corroded, | 
A they muſt again be moiſtened with vinegar, 
« and laid out as before, and, when become 
„fit, powdered in this manner. The pow- 
* dered ruſt muſt then be ſifted through a fine 
ſearce, and the groſſer part, that will not 
„ paſs, moiſtened again with the vinegar, 


ig which muſt be repeated till none of the 
| « ir 


obtained by the methods below given. 
oll 1 75 F ee it 12 
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4 tron, neil further notice, remain uncor- 

„ roded. The whole muſt then again be le- 

< vigated, till it be a perfectly impalpable pow- 

& der, which will be then fit for uſe.” “ 
The iron, prepared thus by vinegar, is pro- 


per for making a tranſparent or glazing yellow 


in enamel, or for compounding with blues to 
form green colours. But this proceſs is greatly 
more troubleſome and laborious than thoſe 
below given, and is attended with no be- 
nefit in the produce, except that this ruſt will 
afford 'a cooler or lefs red yellow than the 
others; and may therefore be 'of advantage, in 


ſome particular caſes, mee — e bright 


ens. 132 

At has been old to ealcine the ruſt, pre- 
pared thus with vinegar, to form what is called 
the crocus martis; but it is a very injudicious 


method of proceeding; ; becauſe, where cal- 


cination is to be uſed, the vitriol, or the iron 
corroded by ſulphur, are equally good, and 


ſave a conſiderable trouble and delay. 


Iron is ſometimes calcined per ſe, that is, 
without any mixture, by expoſing the filings, 


ſpread with a large ſurface, to the action of 


flame for a conſiderable time, which converts 
the iron into a crocus martis, that, when levi- 


gated, is fit for uſe. But this preparation is 
alſo troubleſome and inconvenient, requiring 


a ſtrong and continued fire; and, when made, 
affords nothing but what may be much eaſier 


Iron 


a © 9 0 
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7 the admixture of blue. 
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Tron is alſo calcined by means of ſulphur, 
which muſt-be performed in the ſame manner 
as. was directed above, p. 295, for the cal- 


eined copper. There is not, nevertheleſs, 


any difference betwixt this and the calcined 
vitriol. 

The precipitation and calcination of green 
vitriol are the moſt expedient preparations of 
iron, and anſwer all the purpoſes of the others 
fully, except in the ãnſtance before- mentioned 
of not producing quite ſo cool a yellow as the 
ruſt formed by vinegar. The precipitation 
of vitriol may be formed in the following 
manner. 

© Take any quantity of green vitriol and 


« diſſolved it in water. Add to it gradually a 


“ ſolution of pearl-aſhes in water, (which need 
“not in this caſe be purified if the ſalts be 
e clean) till no more efferveſcence ariſe ; and 
* then pour off the fluid when the precipi- 


Þ6 tated powder has ſettled. The remaining 


fluid, which cannot be poured off, may be 
2 ſeparated from the powder by means of a 
« filter, and the powder then dried; for as 
e the ſalts will be no way injurious to the 
* enamel, there is no occaſion for waſhing in 


„ this caſe. 


This ochre, or precipitated i iron, will nearly 
anſwer the ſame end as the ruſt by vinegar, 
and will afford a tranſparent yellow almoſt as 
cool; this is therefore the beſt, and much the 
caſieſt preparation of iron for forming greens, 


The 


— 
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be calcined vitriol muſt be prepared from 


erude vitriol, where a red colour is wanted, 


in the ſame manner as was before directed, 


p. 51, for the ſcarlet ochre, which is itſelf in- 
deed the ſubſtance in this caſe wanted, and 
will either afford, with leſs flux, a red colour 
in enamel, verging to the orange, or with 
more flux, a\tranſparent yellow of the warmer 
caſt. But where calcined iron is wanted for 
forming more purple teints, the precipitated 
ochre, as produced by the above means, ſhould 
be taken and calcined with a ſtrong fire, till it 
acquire the degree of purple deſired, to which 
it may be brought by a much ſhorter calcina- 
tion than any other preparation of iron. 

' ANTIMONY is uſed for producing a yellow 
cnlour in enamel, as well as the white before 
mentioned; and, indeed, it is the moſt uſeful, 
and moſt uſed, of any ſubſtance whatever for 
that purpoſe. "It is prepared only by leviga- 
tion, to which its texture, notwithſtanding 
its being a ſemi-metal, very well ſuits it. An 
orange colour, bat not bright, may alſo be 

dueed by antimony caleined with an equal 
weight or leſs of nitre, and then ſeparated from 
_ the ſcoria that will ſurround it, and levigated. 
But as there are methods of compounding an 
orange colour from preparations neceſſary for 

ather purpoſes, there is no great occaſion to 


have recourſe to this. There is a great dif- 


ference in the antimony itſelf in different par- 
cels, ſome being greatly debaſed by mineral 
aur, and others more free from it, That 


18 
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1 beſt which i is ſtriated, and has more the ap- 
pearance of metal, or rather ſeems formed 
from needles laid parallel to each other; the 
blacker and more ſpongy being more impreg- 
nated with crude ſulphur. But antimony is 
ſo cheap, that it is of no conſequence, if the 
better Part only of any parcel be uſed, and 
the reſt thrown away; and one ſide in almoſt 
every lump is good; as, in the fuſing to ſepa- 
rate it from the ore, the moſt metalline part 
of courſe ſubſides and ſinks to the bottom of 
the maſs. | 

GLASS OF ANTIMONY is alſo uſed ſome- 
times in enamel painting, being itſelf a fine 
tranſparent orange colour; but as it wants body, 
it has no great effect but in compolitions. They 
who have occaſion for this glaſs may purchaſe 
it at ſo eaſy a rate as renders it ſcarcely worth 
while. to. prepare it themſelves, being manu- 
factured at Venice, and elſewhere, in very large 
quantities, by thoſe who make it their buſineſs. 
The only care ſhould be, to chooſe ſuch as is 
not adulterated by the admixture of glaſs of 
other kinds, which may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the force and deepneſs of the colour, or the 
want of them. 

Mercury is ſometimes alſo uſed in enamel 
painting but it requires to be prepared by 
ſome chymical proceſs before it can be uſed. 
There are two preparations already practiſed 
for medicinal purpoſes, which fit it alſo for 
enamel painting the beſt of any. The pro- 
A of one is e kurpeth mineral; for 

. B which 
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which we have already given the proceſs, 
p. 108, by a careful treatment of which, a 
fine cool yellow may be produced in enamel. 
The other affords the red precipitate, which 
is a fine ſcarlet red, but extremely tender with 
reſpe& to the fire. As this fubſtanc; can be 
procured at a very moderate rate of tHſe who 
DLvenddſit as a medicine, and requires a particular 
nicety in the operation, I ſhall wave giving 
any proceſs for it here, eſpecially as every 
book which treats of the chymical pharmacy 
contains one; and, indeed, the uſe of both this 
and the turpeth mineral demand ſo delicate a 
management of the fire, and are ſo liable to 
haye their effect deſtroyed: by a ſecond burn- 
ing, (if, as is ſo frequently the caſe, it ſhould 
be neceſſary) that I cannot greatly recommend 
them in preference to other preparations, which 
will anſwer the fame ends nearly as well with 
eaſe and falety rr b 
ORPIMENT has been alſo uſed in enamel 
for producing a yellow colour; but it is very 
tender with regard to the fire, and requires ſo 
ſoft a flux, while at the ſame time antimony, 
properly managed, will ſo well ſupply the ack 
of 1 it, that it is rarely uſed. paths. 2 
Powdered. bricks have been alſo uſed for 
compounding. yellow colours im enamel; but 
as they act only in conſequence of the ochre 
they contain, they are certainly inferior to 
the prepared ochres we have given, eſpecially 
as they are bable to great: impurities, and are 


| we or require A greater force of flux ou 
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be purf Sener or caleined iron. When they 


ne ufedz they ſhould be choſen of the reddeſt 


colour, the ſofteſt and eveheſt texture, and in- 


tirely free ; m äll ſtones ör einders. The 
| Windlor hficks, therefore, are much the beſt 


that are p be procured here, as they anſwer 
to the cifcumſtances required much better than 
other. 
Fal rat is alſo uſed in forming enamel 
colours, though not from any tinging quality 
it has in itſelf, but for its effects in modifying 


| magnefia; and ſome other ſubſtances. The 


crude red tartar ſlould be choſen for this pur- 
poſe, and requires no other preparation but to 
be freed from all hg e aid" well levi- 
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Untis as cours and fluxes” i n enamel, 

re have been bye introduced into 

5 Practice of patticular Perfons, and ſome 

indeed into more ule; and the x en 

tations of thoſe” bäve been likewiſe” 

yaried and multiplied. But What 1 have given | 

ate more than füfffeient for every ery b 

aal the Variety ef teints, with all the ri 
paves of the attendant quidlitics, may be pro- 

We by a proper application/to them; and 


the inereaſing ünneceſſäriſy the number 3 5 Ne 


limples and original preparations can only lead 
to' enfufion and embarraffinenit, "Whoever, 
ä more- 
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| moreover, acquires: a moderate knowledge of 
* | the principles and: ſubjeQs here laid before 
them, may eaſily proceed to examine or uſe 
any other colouring, ſubſtance which is fitted 
by its texture to endure the heat of vitrifica« 


tion. | EN \ 
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Of the compounding and preparing the 


fluxes for enamel painting. 


TY 1: MEI IDO 045 $4155 
Þ* order, to, the underſtanding, and confe- 
4'*quently managing more advantageouſly the 
ſeveral compoſitions for fluxes, it will not be 
improper to inquire a little more particularly 
| into the nature of the ingredients, and their 
. operation on each other, as well as the pro- 
portion of power each has in producing its 
proper effect; ſince, by this means, the ſeve- 
ral mixtures may be better adapted to the 
purpoſe, on each occaſion,. by thoſe who ule 
them, when their nature and degree of efficacy 
is well underſjood, than they poſlibly can by 
any particular recipes, though in.order to give 
ſuch an initiative knowledge of each particular 
as may lead to proper experiments, I ſhall ſub- 
join a complete ſet of ſuch recipes, as well for 
the preparafton of theſe as thæ cours. 
There are two kinds, of ſubſtances enter th 
compolition of enamel Huxes. The one the 
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proper matter of the flux, being ſuch bodies in- 
dued with a great propenſity to run into the 
vitreous fuſion, or be converted into glaſs, 
and which act, in this view, not metely in a 
paſſive capacity, by becomirig glaſs them- 
ſelves, but, when become ſo, changes and 
aſſimilates other bodies to their own vitreous 
nature. This kind conſiſts of ſalts, lead; and 
arſenic. The other kind conſiſts of the correc- 
tives of theſe proper fluxings, which, with- 
out the admixture of ſuch correctives, would 
be found to have qualities that would deprave 


them for the ſeveral purpoſes of enamel paint- 


ing. / For ſalt, when vitriſied alone, or with 
a ſmall proportion of. other bodies, are till 
liable to be diſſolved by aqueous moiſture ; 
and glaſs, under ſueh cireumſtances, is ex- 
tremely apt to ſuffer a corroſion by the air, and 


turn black and dull on its ſurface ; whence it 


is neceſſary to combine ſome other bodies with 
the ſalts, which may eounteract theſe bad 
tendeneies, and render the compoſition dura- 


ble. Lead and arſenic, likewiſe, when formed 


into glaſs, of which they compoſe the prin- 


cipal part; are liable to 'eorroſion- by the air, 


and to acquire ſpecks and a dull ſurface, 
which makes it neceſſary to add ſuch ſubſtances 
to them as will prevent this effec. Theſe 
correQtive bodies of the proper matter of the 


flux, which therefore make the other kind 
of ſubſtances of which. enamel fluxes are com- 
poſed, are calcined flints, ſand, or ſuch cal- 


carious matter; which being perfectly white, 
5 e and 
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and reſiſting; i in a vitreous ſtate, the corroding 
or diſſolving action of all menſtrua, give body 
and firmneſs to the fluxing compoſitions with- 
out difcolouring, or any other way changing 


the proper fluxing qualities, except, by dimi- 
niſhing, in a certain degree, their vitrifac- 


tive power, and conſequently rendering them 
fomewhat weaker as RAKE chan TT would be 
> >? 278 

The moſt active tis amongſt falts i is e 


witch; indeed, / poſſeſſes this power in the 


greateſt degree hitherto known of any ſimple 
whatever. The next is lead, which vitrifies 
with a very moderate degree of heat, and 


aſſimilates to glaſs; with itſelf, not only many 


kinds of earth, but all metals and ſemi-metals, 
except gold and ſilver in their intire ſtate. 
Arſenics the next powerful flux, only it re- 
quires to be fixed by conjoining it with ſome 
other body already vitrified, otherwiſe it ſu- 
bliches anch flies away befbre it arrives at the 


vitrifactive heat. The ſeveral kinds of falts 
have the next — of fluxing power, and 
among them ſea ſal 


t poſſeſſes the greateſt, But 
they are not ſulficiently ſtrong themſelves, to 


form an enamel flux ſoft enough to be uſed in 
painting; though, as they are colourleſs, which 
1s not the caſe of vitrifieck lead, they are very 


neceſſary to be compbunded with lead, or uſed 


in its place, aſſiſted by borax, where: abſence 
of every 2 of Vue. is Anne in Boe 
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: of the general method. of Preparing fluxes, 
8 The method of preparing the ſeveral fluxes 
« below given is the ſame for all. The ingr 
5 dients are to be well levigated with each ot! 1 
. on a porphyry ſtone, with a mullar of tlie ſame 
bs matter, or of flint; or in a mortar of agate, 
or flint witli an agate peſtle, except where great 
. tities are to be prepared, in which caſe a 
1 mortar :and-peltle ' of the common green glafs 
- may be Fru uſed n fake of r 
on.. c2fs 5 1 
8 Being ligitedk 8 matter - ſhould be put in- 
to pots of a proper ſize, made of the ſubſtances, 
5 and in the manner directed p. 273, and placed 
„ina furnand where the heat is nearly chat of a 
e. firong culinary fire. For though a greater heat 
1 accelerates the vltrification, yet it renders the 
u. coibpoſition harder, that is; weakens its flux- 


* ing power. When the vitrification is perfect, 
which: muſt be known by the matter's becom- 
na ing tranſparent, and free from air bubbles, it 
ut i muſt be taken from the fire, and n out 
Tm an iron plate elear of any ruſt. 
Then being powdered when cold, if the aps. 
ch ration appear to have ſucceeded; the produce 
muſt be kept for uſe; but, if any turbidneſs or 
4 foulneſs appear in particular; parts, ſuch parts 
ſhould be picked out; or, if the whole be de- 
he Praved with ſpecks, or be cloudy, it ſhould be 
again powdered and fuſed, and then treated in 


15 tho ſame midihey' as at firſt.) 1 91% 20 „ 
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ku of head. 
Simple glaſs of lead, though a ſoft flux, is 


not proper to be uſed alone; for the air, as was 
before mentioned, corroding i it, a cloudineſs or 
ſxim is apt to come on the ſurface, which gives 


a dulneſs and unpleaſing appearance to the en- 
amel, and ſometimes fouls the brighter colours. 


As this glaſs forms, however, in a more com- 


pound ſtate, one of the beſt fluxes, the prepa- 


ration of it ſimply: is neceſſary to be known; 
for though the ingredients which compoſe it 
might be fluxed together with the other ingre- 


dients of the fluxes and colours, yet it is better 


to vitrify it feparately firſt, and conſequently 
purify: it from thoſe feculences and droſs which 
are apt to be formed in the firſt fuſion. The 


manner of preparing glaſs of lead, ſuch as is to 


be underſtood to be meant ans 2he: n 
1 is as follow: 


Fake of red lead tro 1 T6 of fints cal- 

* ied and levigated as above directed, p. 280, 
e ox, in default af flints, of white ſand ground 
« to fine powder, one pound] vitrify and pre- 
«pars; them according to the On direc- 


« tion Lene Siven.“ Y 8 of 


2 4 . 


e. of of for common nen ms 


i e ee 


| b 1 No 1. 11 175 77 
4 „ Hake of the glaſs of jones one. . of 


K eas ſix 3 of ſea ſalt two ounces, 


& Treat 
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« « Treat them according to the general direc- 


tions for fluxes.” 
This is a very cheap Hua, and will ſerve 


: extremely well for all purpoſes where a tinge 
of yellow will not be injurious, or where the 
Ms: } Is not requized to be e loft. 


auh of a 07 . for common 8 
No 2. 
0 Take of the glaſs of lead one pound, of 


. * pearl-aſhes ſix ounces, of borax four ounces, 
% of arſenic one ounce. Proceed ene 


to the general directions. 
This is a very ſoft flux, and will vitrify a 


| vety large proportion of zaffer, or the precipi- 


tated powders, or calxes of metals. It is there- 


fore very proper for forming ſtrong glazing 
colours, where harder fluxes are ufed with the 
reſt, or for all purpoſes where there is any 


neceflity for, or convenience in, ne the 
e with a Oy: heat. 3 


Campo of a afro er? eaten 
„ d e a „ede fe 178 

"1 Ne 3. EE 

« Take of common Aint, 3 ET 


one pound, of pearl-aſhes ſix ounces, of ſea 
« ſalt two ounces,. of borax one ounce. Pro- 


4 ceed as with the others. 


This is proper. for Duroles, crimſons, And 
fuck colours as are injured by any tinge of yel- 
it | | X 4 low; 
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low; as alſo for white, where; purity is re. 
quired. It is rather harder than Ne 1, above 


given, but that may he corrected, where ne- 


ceſſary, by any intermediate proportion of bo- 


TAX. between that given here aan in the next. 


47 


cure. of 4 e Aa perfect white, 


and very . 
* Ne 4. 


. Take of 3 flint Rn ended) one 
ae of pearl- afhes and bhorax each four 


. 
. 


« ounces, of common ſalt and arſenic each 


* two' ounces, ' Mix and flux them accord- 


e ing to the geriera] directions. But they 
muſt remain in fuſion longer, if any eloudi- 


bas neſs appear in conſequence of the arſenic; 


which, though indued with a ſtrong fluxing 
« power, when in a-vitreous ſtate, does not 
460 nevertheleſs vitrify, when the Proportion is 


large with reſpect to the other ingredients, 
* ſo quickly as they do, but e a milky 


e turbidneſs to the” "Blaſs till its own vitrifi 
* cation be perfec N 
This is a very Toft flux, 400 propel in all 


caſes, where ſuch i 18 neceſſary „and the yellow 


tinge of the common dot ur above given 


would be detrimental. But the proportion of 
borax or arſenic may be varied as is above in- 
timated, either f in this, or any of the other 


compoſitions; Or the arſenic and ſea ſalt omit- 


| we n to ye” occaſion. | : The propor- 
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fons of the other ingredients ſhould: however 


| be: adhered ta, becauſe they are ſuell as are 


moſt-advantageous-with-refpe@ to the telation 
the qualities of each 115 40 nw "ws en fo 
the gonerabintentione; | bog el 45 95117 
1 irt to „ mr Lei Sh. 
HOME 07 1he' white neus 45 oy FR 
ht (2519171 1 v 
„The Niall on-which: — are mk i 
and the / nature! ofthe: ſubſtances. propet to 
form tliem, having been [very little: under- 
Roodp of indeed known, and the compotitions 


of i the) fluxes uſed having been kept ſecret 
at Venice and Drefden;! or by: the few! elſe- 


where whangbave tearntiithem, it has been 


almoſt univerſally practiſed to uſe the white 


Venetian glaſs as a flux. It has not, never- 


theleſs, that I know of, been lately imported 
into this country, or any where regularly ſold 
for this purpoſe, but obtained by thoſe who 


uſe it. bynſeeking out drinking-glaſſes, (kl 


vaſes, vn other. ſyck wrought pieces. Indeed 


Iam in ſome doubt whether the ſame glaſs 


be now | made at Venice, or elſewhere; but 


that what. is_found. is. the. remains of a kind 


formerly made, and diſperſed all over Europe, 


while: tlie Venetians had the monopoly of 
ſuch ſort of manufactures wholly in their 
hands. This glaſs is of a moderate ſoftneſs, 
and agrees very well: wifh the colours in ge- 


: nera] ; but e milky. turbidneſs, Muſt 


certainly be le wägtägecus to the franſ- 


$3 of rafts 


| e or | Gazing colours. than 4 ur re:. 


fectly 
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feQly pellucid. The compoſition of this BY 


is not knawn at preſent to any here, for all the 
kinds deſcribed by Neri ſeem much harder than 
this; though, as "heb gave all the compoſitions 
then in uſe in Italy, and particularly underſtood 


the Venetian manufacture, one might have 


expected he would have taken. it in, as it muſt 
have been made 1 in very large quantities, from 


che copious remains of it we find in every part 
of Europe. This glaſs may be known. from 
any common kind by its having a milky tur- 
bidneſs, by vrhieh t may be diſtinguiſhed from 
All: tranſparent ſorts, and by its yet coming 


much nearer to tranſparency than any of the 
white opake kinds made at preſent. * ry _ 
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=" AKE & 9 of lead one 2” =p of 
# pearl-aſhes and calx of tin each half a 
pound. The ingredients thoroughly 
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. | ndixts! by grinding them together on a por- 
* phyry ſtone, or by pounding and rubbing 


4. them well in a glaſs mortar, put them into 
* 4 a proper melting pot, and give them a mo- 
« derate heat till they incorporate thoroughly: 


4 but the fuſion ſhould not be either ſtrong 


or long continued; for, if the glaſs be per- 


fectly liquefied, the calx of tin is apt to ſub- 


« ſide; and, eonſequently, to be unequally 


% mixt in the maſs when cold. When the 
heat has had its due effect, take the pot 
out of the fire, and pour the matter on a 
“clean iron plate, or into molds to form it 
5 into cakes, like the Venetian Torn if it 
* be ſo deſired.” 370 

This is ſofter than the dents white glas, 
and about the degree of the eommon Venetian 
enamel. It is not very white, nor conſequently 


fit for dial- plates, or other purpoſes where the 


clearneſs of colour is required; but for paint- 


ings where it will be covered, or where pure 
white is not neceſſary, it will extremely well 


__ all PRs | 

955 
aft of a very kf white enamel fr com- 
2 0 mon e, Meg 
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FAILS. 


« Take of gab of lead one dad; of e 
* aſhes and calx of tin each half a pound, of 
* borax and common ſalt each two ounces, 


& and of arſenic: one ounce.” Treat them as 
i | "7 7 


— 


| 
; = 
1 
| 
_ 
1 1Y 
_ 
_ 
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80 fluid.“ 


+ 125 jr 3 07 * madurate: hang bt 


perfectiy ns will be Te Om and is pro- 


e the forogoln 3: hut be very ſparing of the 
* heat; and take the matter Out of the fire 


oon as it e homogeneous maſs 


60 Without ſuffering it, to fuſe till 4 1 be parfettly 
* "rf 11 * 7 Ji; 7 n 

This is hon ſolt; and will Kannen admit, 
uſed as a ground, the fluxing of colours upo 


it, vrithout running inte fuſton itſelf with the 


Lame; heat; and, conſequently, mixing with 
and depraving them 3 but where it is uſed 


without any view to. painting over it, either 


in ts own proper golour, or mixed with any 
other, particularly with black, It cis preferable 
to hard enamel, hecauſe it can be wrought 
with a much leſs heat, and, conſequently, is 
both more eaſy to he managed, and Teſs liable 
to;give'occaſion. to, the., warping or. calcining 
the, metal ee A 
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Ade Pound. "of Nl of 


tin or putty, of 2 Ps * wh of whiteneſs, 


Foe 2 mare ber — 3900 1 1 5 3117 [ 


* half a pound, of pearl-aſhes and common 
$6 ſalt each four ounces; and of borax one 


& ounce. - Treat: them as the foregoing; - but 


. the fire may be more free, wed than. 3 28 


«© the caſe of the Jaſt,” 
This enamel, if the calx of rin: or putty: 2 


i 
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per for dial-plates, or other ſuch uſes,” where 


the purity of the white ground is eſſential to the 


value of the work. It will alſo bear colours 
very well, where ſuch a ground is wanted for 
any painting; but if it be found too ſoft, in 
proportion to the fluxes of the colours, it may 


de prepared of a greater * of hardneſs by 


_ the n 


f 


: Cinpgh tion ” a Y; / enim more ve pray whit 


& 55 Era "Nob 2 e e dl 
« Take * flint glaſs one warm, of pearl 


« aſhes and common ſalt each four. ounces, 
„ borax two ounces, and of arſenic one ounce. 
Treat them accordin 3 to the general direc- 


tion; but. be ſparing of the fire as with Ne 2, 
This is too ſoft for a ground for colours, if 
is fit for any othet purpoſes here enamel of 


greater whiteneſs is required, as alſo for uſing 
with other colours where there. 18 oecaſion to 


a e ee 4 5 . | e ö bi 4 


1. 


egg, af U e bt eben, if t the; fb 
X49 | degree of W oper 255 fame 


$95 FO of 5 % 7. 
41 be ITE", 3a. * Ng. 9 78 Glioaꝗ 3 


110 4 27 5 7 


by Take of 455 glaſs. one 0 of\s Anti- 
d to perfect whiteneſs, accord- 


gay, Calcine 
+: ing to the directions in p- 258, or of tin, 


& caleined with nitre, according to the direc- 


Letjong in p. 283, half a . of pearl-aſhes 
235 . and 


* * bY 
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4 and common ſalt each three ounces; of bes 
„ rax three ounces, and of arſenic one ounce. 
Proceed according. to the general direc- 
“ tions; but be very careful to avoid ſuch a 
“ fuſion as will ener che matter ran 
& liquid. 

This nomppliton 1 an e ex- 
tremely white and very ſoft, and is proper to 
uſe in painting for linen, or other objects 
where firong touches of white are advan- 
tageous. If it be found too foft, according to 
the tone of the fluxes for the other colours, 
the arſenic may be omitted, and part of the 
borax ; but it will; in this proportion, fuit the 
other colours, when the fluxes are e 

. to e moron 


07 common whit . ar an gente grand, 


. XY 370) + 


The white glaſs made at © Mr. Dawes plaſs- | 
houſe 15 Southwark, is frequently uſed for 


the grounds of enamel dial- plates, and other 
painted works. It is a aſs rendered of an 
- opake whiteneſs by the admixture of a large 
proportion of arſenie, which, intimately mixed 
with the glaſs by a {light fuſion, not ſufficient 
to produce a vitrific incorporation, retains its 
opacity, and conſequently gives a whiteneſs to 
the glaſs; though, if the Fon were long e- 
nough cegkinge, it would affimilate with the 
glaſs, and the whole maſs conſequently become 
perfectly tranſparent. This tendeney to loſe 
its opacity, of courſe renders the uſe of it as a 
mg nee Sian, oY eCHNCFS abt 2 S0-03-Mh ground 


- 


ground enamel more limited and difficult; be- 
cauſe where colours are to be uſed which re- 
quire repeated burning, or to be continued a 
longer time in the fire, there will be a great 
hazard of changing the opake whiteneſs into 
tranſparency, or ſuch an approach to it as de- 
ſtroys the effect of the ground; and, indeed, 
in the burning it, even as a ground, particular 
care is required in the manner. It is likewiſe 
harder than the Venetian common glaſs,» or 
any of the above preparations of ground ena- 


mel, as likewiſe much more brittle, and liable 


to crack and peel off from the body painted 
with it; but, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvan- 
tages, its low price, and great whiteneſs, which 
much ſurpaſſes that of the. Venetian, or any 
enamel commonly to be had, have recom- 
mended it to the practice of many who are 
concerned in cheaper works of enamel. 
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AKE er dle Sea N 1e, oi 
Venetian glaſs,” fix*parts, And of the 


Mb ſors) e or pfecipitate of gold By tin; as 
directed p. 289, one part; mix them well 


« together and paint with them.” 


This will produee a very fine crimſon co- 


Jour; according to the teint of the. precipitate 


of gold uſed; for it may be prepared very 


| erimſoh by the means above directed, as I have 
more than once ſeen, though, as it is com- 
monly prepared, it verges to the roſe or pur- 
le. If the effect of red be not ſtrong enough, 
but the colour tend too much to tranſparency, 


: it may Have A greater body given it bes adding ; 
mare of the precipitated ak 3 
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et, or crimſon 
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« Take the flux, No 2, ſix parts, the preci- 
« pitate of gold with tin one part. Flux them 
« together, with a- ſtrong fire, till the whole 

50 Pear a tranſparent deep red glaſs. Then 

our out the matter on a clean iron plate, 

3 and levigate it well, when it will be fit for 
« painting.“ 

This preparation will anſwer the end of lake 
in oil painting, either for glazing or making 
dark ſhades of red. A greater quantity of the 
gold precipitate may be added where a ſtronger 
force of colour js deſired to be had, and the 
compoſition. muſt in that caſe be longer conti- 

nued in fuſion. But the flux will not always 

N vitrify more than this proportion, ſo as to ren- 

der it perfectly tranſparent. 

If this * our be mixed, after it has 
been levigated, with a ſixth part more of the 
gold precipitate, and uſed without a ſecond 
fluxing, it will give a very fine deep crimſon, 
aro roid ſerviceable i in many caſes. 


, * Compoſt tion for a bright . red, : 
7 | F 
4 e „„ p | 


Take of the 1 No 2 or 4, two parts, | 
*. of red precipitate of mercury one Th Mix 


them for painting.” | 
Vox. „ FT: This 
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This makes a very bright orange red, but 


i very delicate, requiring only juſt ſo ek 7 


heat as will run the parts of the flux together. 
It ig therefore difficult in its uſe where harder 
compoſitions are to be burnt with it. 


Compoſition for a cheaper, but fouler ſcarlet red. 
No 3. | 

« Take of the flux, No 1, two parts, and of 
the ſcarlet ochre as prepared in p. 51, one 
“ part, Mix them well together, and avoid 
* too much or too long heat. 
This is the common red in China, and other 
enamel paintings, It may be enlivened by 


mixing one part of glaſs of antimony with one 
Fore of the flux, inſtead of uſing | the flux alone, 


dne _ of a chro crimſon, 
Ne 4. 


ON Take of the. flux, No 1, Ps” parts, of 
„ magneſia one fourth of a part, and fuſe 
„ them till che whole maſs be tranſparent. 
„Mix them then with one part of copper 
„ calcined to redneſs, and paint with the 
“ compoſition, Where this is required to be 
$6 e ee the calcined copper ſhould be 
5e vitrified with the other ingredients; but 


* this requires great care to take the compo- 
& ſition out of the fire as ſoon 3 as the vitrihca- 
Hon! is n a f 
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oy little white enamel, or, what is better, a 
little of the tin calcined, by means of nitre, as 
in p. 283, may be added, to give the colour a 
body. - But this neceſſarily dilutes the colour, 

and e the force of it. | 

This red is very tender, and requires only 
0 much heat as will incorporate the ſub- 
ſtances together. But if it be found too ſoft 
for the tone of the fluxes of the colours, in- 
ſtead of uſing the flux, flint glaſs with a ſmall 


part of flux may be employed for mixing with 


the magneſia. 

The management of this colour, is, how 
ever, ſo difficult and nice, where it is uſed 
in very light touches, that in nicer paintings 


it is better to uſe the precipitate of gold 


properly broken by the admixture of other 
colours, where a fouler crimſon is wanted, 
then to be troubled with watching this. But 
in groſſer works, where the colours are uſed 
in great quantities, and laid on with a ſtronger 
body, this becomes very ſerviceable. 

In the recipes given for the red formed by 


| calcined copper, it has been uſed to order an 


equal, or ſome ſuch proportion of red tartar. 
But where the glaſs contains any lead; I am 
apt to believe à reduction of it would follow, 
which would decompound the body of the 
flux; and render. the compoſition harder. If 
tartarbeuſed, the flux ought to be formed there- 


fore of glaſs of ſalts. 
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« Take of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, or of 


Compoſition for pink and roſe reds. 


Take any cf the above compoſitions, 
and add of any of the white enamels, x 
of the calx of tin prepared with nitre, or 
calx of antimony, as much as ſhall be ſyf- 


ficient to dilute the colour to the : degree xe: | 
0 quired.” | | | | 


"of 


„ rf 
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 Gumpy ſtion for the bright _. 17 


the Venetian glaſs fix parts, of the fineſt 
ultramarine one part. Mix them well for 


painting. If a tranſparent blue be deſired 
from ultramarine, a fixth or eighth part 
muſt be added to the flux No 2, and the 


mixture kept in fuſion till the ultramarine 


be perfectly, vitrified, and the whole eme 
tranſparent.” 
If the body of felons be. not ſufficient, 


more ultramarine may be added; but, in or- 


der to ſpare it, a ſmall proportion of zaffer, 
fluxed with four or ſix times its weight of 


borax, may be added; which, if the zaffer 


be perfectly good, will make the ultramarine 


appear much darker, without imparing its 
en 
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Compoſition of 4 lighter blue. ; 
No 7. | 


yd Take of the fluxes, No 3 or 4, five parts, 
©. of ultramarine aſhes one part. Mix them 
« for painting. 

This is uſed ou thoſe who do not knew the 
proper manner of uſing zaffer; but as the pure 
ultramarine aſhes have a ſtrong tinge of the 
red, and are never of the firſt degree of bright- 
neſs, the ſame effect, or indeed a ſuperior one, 
may be produced by the e below 
Einen. 

If the ultramarine aſhes are adulicemed with 

copper, as is moſt frequently the caſe, a green 
and not a blue will be produeed. 
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+ Cheaper light tranſparent blue, 
No 8. 


2 Take of the deepeſt coldants common 

te ſmalt, and uſe it ſimply; or, if it be too 
„ hard for the other colours, as frequently i is 
the caſe, add to it a {mall proportion of cal- 4 

“ cined borax.“ 

If the ſmalt be good, the colour will not 

want brightneſs ; but it will always be warm, 

and tending to the purple. Its cheapnels is 
however a 1127 „ e in many 


caſes. | 
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Compeſ ſtion 5 a wy tranſparent Blue 
No 9. 


Take of any of the-fluzes four parts, of 
“ zaffer one part. Mix and fuſe them with 
&« a ſtrong fire till the whole maſs be per- 
« fectly tranſparent ; but, if the quantity of 
6 flux be not ſuſicient to vitrify the zaffer, 
add more, or a ſmall proportion of borax. 
« When the vitrification of the whole is per- 
* fect, pour out the en and levigate 
*: it for uſe. 

This will produce a very FR tranſparent 
blue; and, being extremely deep, will make 
very ſtrong ſhades, and give the effect of 
blackneſs, where there is a ſtrong body of it 
laid on. 

This may be done with. leo. zaſſer, when a 
leſs ſtrong effect of the colour i is wanted. 


8338525 tion 75 a Op died þ tranſparent blue. 
N 1 oO 


$ « Take of the fine Saxon ſhale, . 
« p. 288, and mix with it one fourth of its 
70 weight of calcined borax, or one-third of 
its weight of purified pearl-aſhes,” _ 

This will run eaſily, and will produce a 
ery fine dark blue of the deepeſt hue. But 
Dore this kind of ſmalt cannot be obtained, 
- compoſition, No q, muſt ſupply its place Foe 
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if u the zaffer be good, will not be a bad ſub- 
ſtitute ; but it cannot be expected to have the 
full brightneſs of ultramarine. 


Coinpoſttion of a A blue: 
7 No 11. 
& Take of any. of the above. 8 
. and add of any of the white enamels, or 
„ calxes of tin or antimony, as much as will 
be ſufficient to produce a blue of that light- 
„% neſs which may be wanted.“ 

By forming a blue in this manner, from 
the compoſition No 6, the effect of the ultra- 
marine aſhes may be fully produced as is above 
intimated, without the defects that are gene- 
rally found in them. 


Campejition of azure 11 ue from copper. 


SID 1 


Take of the fluxes, No 3 or 4, Gre parts, 
& of copper calcined to a purple colour and 
of zaffer each one part. Mix and flux 
© them well together, and then levigate with 
„the mixture, of the calx of antimony or tin, 
% calcined by nitre, one part, and keep the 
© matter for painting.” 

This is ſo precarious with reſpect to the 
: F that it is rarely uſed; but It will 
ſometimes produce a good blue, and is then 
cooler and etter . ſome purpoſes than the 
] - 7” ww blues 


\ 
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blues formed either of zaffer nad white, or the 
ultramarine aſhes, 5 | 


campo. Hon of a bright pale 95 3 


No 13. 


F . „ Take of the fluxes No 1 or 2, four parts, 
s and ſilver calcined with ſulphur, as in p. 294, 
and of antimony each one part. Mix and 
flux them well together till the whole be 
perfectly vitrified. Then levigate with them 
_ ©. one part of antimony or tin, calcined by 
* means of nitre, and =—_—y the matter for 
; Ds painting.” 
3 This is a full true ee, al the brighteſt 
=. coloured compoſition that can be uſed. It 
may be made deeper by diminiſhing the pro- 
1 885 of the r of ene or tin. 


Compoſit tion of a : bright tranſdareet yell 


Neo 14. 


Take of the fluxes No 1 or 2, fix parts, 
of calcined ſilver two parts, and of anti- 
„ mony one half part. Flux them well till 

'« the Whole be tranſparent; and then levi- 
* gate the colour for uſe. Where great tranſ- 
4 parency is wanted, the. antimony may be 
& omitted.” 

This is a very deep bright yellow; and pro- 
| per for ſhades or glazing, where great force 
and purity of colour is required; but for moſt 


Pipes the . tranſparent TOO, will 
wer 


„ 1 1 
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aufer the ſame end, not being greatly faulty 
in point of brightneſs. | 


opel, of a bright tranſparent yellow from 


filver and iron. 


No 15. 


| & Proceed as in the above, only inſtead of 


the antimony take the precipitated iron as 
obtained from vitriol, according to the di- 
« rections in p. 301.“ 


This will be more tranſparent in general 
than the ſame preparation with antimony; 


which, differing in the proportion of crude 
ſulphur it contains, does not always ſubmit 
to be vitrified to a greater degree of tranſ- 
parency. The yellow prepared, in this man- 
ner will likewiſe be very cool and true, and 


conſequently proper for forming ſome kinds 


of greens. 


| Compoſition of a —_ gate ew yellow. 
No 16. 11 


Take of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, or veue⸗ 
_ © tian glaſs, fix parts, of antimony one part, 


and of the iron precipitated from vitriol half 


* a part. Mix and flux them well together 

te till the matter be thoroughly vitrified, and 

then levigate them with one part of tin cal- 

* cined to whiteneſs.” 

This will differ only PE the We of 
No 13, in not being: quite ſo * and full, 
do but 
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but will, nevertheleſs, be a very ſtrong pure 
3 and fit for all uſes where the greateſt 
rightneſs 1 is not requiſite, : 


campo. of a warmer opake yellow. 
3 
5 Provecd. as in the above, only inſtead of 


1 the precipitated, i Iron take the ſcarlet os 
© prepared as in p. 51. 


— tion of a cheaper 1 warm deep 
ener to anſaver the ſhrpeſes of brown 880 


N 18. 


Take of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, fix parts, 


<& and of the precipitated iron one part; mix 
« and fuſe. them in a ſtrong fire till the maſs 
< be tranſparent.” 

This will verge towards the orange, but will 
not be ſufficiently bright to anſwer the pur- 
poſe of a pure yellow. It is, however, ex- 
tremely valuable for ſhading yellow, and other 
uſes where a WER is * 


0 rene ofa a warmer tranſparent Pa "Oe for 
| the "Oy 2 as the. . 
„ 19. . 
Wy Take of the fluxes, No 1 or A _ parts, 


"> 


« of ſcarlet ochre one part, and of glaſs of 


'< antimony half a part; mix and fuſe them 
till the maſs be tranſparent,” 
5757 - This 
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This differs from the laſt e in verging 
ſquewhat more to the red. 


Compyſit tion of a tranſparent yellow a 
A | 


No 20. 

„ Take of the flux, No 2, three parts, and 
« of the refined orpiment, or King's yellow, 
« one part; mix them by levigation for uſe.” 

This compoſition is extremely tender, and 
muſt have no more fire than will juſt make 
the parts of the flux cohere. 

If this yellow be defired warmer, a little 
glaſs of antimony may be added, or a pro- 
portion of red orpiment may be uſed with the 
yon 5 | 


Compoſition of lighter Joes. 5 


r 
Add to any of the above common calx of 
« tin or putty ; or, if great brightneſs be ne- 


“ ceſſary, the calx of tin or antimony anc 
* * by means of nitre,” . 


| Cunpof tion & a very bright ele green. 


Ne aa. 
Take of ultramarine and yellow, No I 3, 
each one part, of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, 
* two parts. Mix them well together for 
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_ of a bright NR green. 
No 23. 


1 „Take of tie ftuxes, No 1 or 2, fix parts, 
« and of eopper precipitated by alkaline ſalts 
« one part. Mix and flux. them till the maſs 
« be tranſparent.” 

This will be a very fine Grp green, but 
indlining to the blue, which may be eaſily 
corrected,” when not agreeable to the purpoſe, 
by the adding a proper quantity” of the TO 


Parent TOs, No 14 or 1 9 


33 37 


"Cs ition- 2 a bright” babe, eren by 
a mixture. . 


3 24. 
„ Take of the yellow Ne 1 75 and of the 


blue Nog, equal e them 


10 well together for u e. + 


Cheaper compiſition 75 an er green. 


No 25. 
22 Take of the fluxes, No.1 or 2, 5 parts, 


«of copper calcined to a purple colour and 


of the opake yellow No 16, each one part. 
« Mix and flux them well, and then levigate 
„them for uſe, with one Part * the calx 


1 


Cheaper 
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ane, compoſi ſtion of an 2 green by mixture 


No 26. 
| Hake of the yellow, No 16, and the blue 
No q, each equal parts.“ 
By varying the proportion of theſe mixtures, 
. ſea greens, graſs green, or any other teints, 
285 be pe at will. | 


| Compoſh tion for lighter greens. 
No 27. 


« Add the calxes of tin or antimony to any 


6 of the above, in the 1 the Tat: | 


6 neſs of the colour requires. E 


[cu ſlion for a eright orange colour. | 
„ | 


: Take of the yellow, No 14, two parts, of 
te the red No 1, one part, and of the yellow 


« No 11, half a part. Levigate them ERIE 

i for uſe.” | 5 

. Ehe compoſitions which are not 
directed to be fuſed when uſed alone, muſt 

not undergo any in the mixtures to be made 


of them, but muſt only be levigated with the 


other 5 and uſed fer Nen in 
mn fam, [2 | 55 5 | | 


Com- 
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Compoſition of a bright tranſparent orange, 
No 2 9. 


0 Take of the ral No 2, and of the yellow 
Ne 14, equa] parts. Mix them well to- 
a cad . 


| . tion for hebver ern orange er- 
tremely 


Nee 30. 


* Take of the above and glaſs of antimony 
4 equal parts. * and mix them for 


f | cc ule,” 


When glaſs of antimony is uſed, the fire 
| muſt be ſpared pe as to time and degree. 


| Gumpoſtion of o cheaper tranſparent orange, 


Ne 31, 


Take of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, ſix parts, 
$* of copper calcined to redneſs one part, and 
„of red tartar one part; flux them till the 
56 matter become tranſparent, but avoid, if 

* poſſible, continuance in the fire a moment 
© longer; levigate it till it appear red, and 
© mix with it an equal part of glaſs of anti- 


e mony.“ 


Com- 
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Foe of a bright opake Purple. 
No 3 2. | 


ce Take of the red No 1, and the: W | 


« No 6 and 9, each half a part. Mix them 
Þ 6 * for uſe.” 


Compyſ ſtion of a bright tranſparent purple. 


No 33. 


« Take of the red No 2, and of the blue 
10 Ne 9. Mix them for uſe.” 


Compoſition of a cheaper 21 purple, 


Ne 34. 
« Take of the fluxes No 3 or 4, ſix parts, 
* of zaffer one part, and of - magneſia half a 
« part; fuſe them with a ſtrong heat till the 
*. whole be tranſparent, and then add of the 
* red No 4, one part, and of the calx of tin 
„half a part. Mix and levigate them. well 


1 together for uſe,” 


Compoſt ſtion of a * eee Perry 
Ne 35. 


« Take of the fluxes No 3 3 or 4, fox parts, 


$6 of magneſia one half "364 and of zaffer 
« one ſixth of a part. If a red purple be 
15 wanted, omit the zaffer,” 
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This, and the foregoing, may both be va- 

. ried, either to a more red or a more blue pur- 

ple, by diminiſhing or increaſing the propor- 

tion of zaffer. If the laſt be wanted more red, 

it may be mixed with a proper ne; of the 
8 gals of er. 


Compoſit ſlion 4 an opake 3 colour inclining 
es red. ; 


F VN. 36. 


1 1 Take of the red No 3, four parts, and of 
= * blue No 9, one part. Mix them for uſe.” 


Compoſition of a tranſparent red brown colour, 


+ | - 37: 
| >| C3 Take of 1 purple No 33, and TY of ; 
+. % antimony equal parts, and of the yellow 
« No 19, one fifth of a part. 1 8 them = 
60 togethes for ws. | 1 6 
" 0 
Compoſition of an Nele olive brown colour. 3 
Neo 38. 

= Kar Take of the yellow No 16, two o parts, of 
1 the blue No q, half a part, and of the red : 
| | % No 3, a fourth of a part, Levigate em | 4 


together for uſe,” 1 


| Compoſition 
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ene f 2 tranſparent ave brouia colour. 


5 8 Neo 39- 2 pee 

10 $6: Tala of the yellow, No 18, one part, and 
5. of the blue, No g, and glaſs of antimony; 

+ each half a part. Levigate them together 


for ue. 
Theſe may all be varied by changing the 


proportions of the ingredients, or they may be 


converted-into- different teints of light browns 
by. adding the due quantities of calx of tin, 
which may be commixt with them when the 
mixture is made of the other 0 or 
4s operon | 


| Opin 7 black moderately bard 


Rn 
4 Take of the flux, No 1, ſix parts, of zafs 
65 * one part, of glaſs of antimony half a 


part, and of the ſcarlet ochre and magneſia 


7 each a fourth of a part. Mix and fuſe them 
L till the matter W a clear — of the 


2 W N * 
| | Campo itiow 1 a \ Hack very 2 


* Subältue 12 No 5 inſtead of No 1, and 


5 Op as ing the laſt.” 4 


N % 
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\ This compoſition i Is extremely well accom- 

modated to the painting enamel dial- plates, 
or painting on enamel or China grounds i in 
the manner of prints, of chiaro obſcuro. For as 
it will run with a very ſmall degree of heat, 
the ſlighteſt touches may be brought to ſhew 
themſelves perfectly without the leaſt hazard 
of fuſing the IT 1585 as to run Neu wg 
ws RY, SC DOSY. 


” — 
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" 


1 
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f 


The above. 3 8 be - Kverſified 
by recompounding them with each other, ſo 
as to form all the variety of teints to ſuit every 
purpoſe ; and the hardneſs or ſoftneſs of the 
fluxes may be likewiſe. adapted to each .occa- 
ſion by mixing them together. With reſpect 
to the proportions in every compoſition, they 
may likewiſe be varied according to the pur- 
poles they are uſed for, there being no po- 
ſitive rules to be laid down in theſe matters 

with relation to quantities; for the different 
degrees in which different parcels. of the in- 
gredients poſſeſs the requiſite qualities, as 

well as many other circumſtances, prevent 
the effect from being the ſame, even in com- 
poſitions exactly alike, as far as regards the 
quantities. I have, however, endeavoured to 
give ſome leading proportions of each kind, 
by which the neceflary/mixtures may be ad- 
juſted according to every occaſion, by a flight 
conſideration on the properties of the ingre- 
| dients, 


| 


Sg =o — +oe 5, 


dents; which I have to this end previouſly ex- 


plained. It is by this knowledge only, and a 


proper occaſional application to it, that any ar- 
tiſt can ever arrive at great perfection in the 


uſe of enamel colours ; for the want of it has 


in general obliged even the moſt ſkilful and 
experienced, who work in enamel, to adhere 
in many caſes. implicitly and blindly. to the 
ſtrict forms of recipes, where the preparations 
have by no means been ſo well adapted to their 


pyppgſes as they 9 have been ** ſlight al- | 


has org 0 0 


7 7 


$1 E C * VII. 


; the manner of laying on and burn- 
ing the enamel grounds. 


THE matter of a enamel muſt ba: firſt 5 


finely levigated and ſearced, and the 


| body to be enamelled ſhould be made perfectly 


clean. The enamel muſt be then laid on as 


even as poſſible by a bruſh or pencil, being 


firſt tempered with oil of ſpike, and the di- 


ſtance of time betwixt the laying on the ground 
and burning the piece ſhould not be too great, 


becauſe the oil will exhale and leave the matter 
of the enamel a dry incohering powder, which 
will be liable to be rubbed or ſhaken off by 
the leaſt violence. This is the common me- 
tod: but there is a much better way of ma- 

| Z 2 naging 
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naging this part of the work by means |: 4 
ſearce, in which the enamel is ſpread with 
very little trouble, and the greateſt part of the 
oil of ſpike ſaved. The method of perform- 
ing this 1s, to rub the ſurface to be enamelled 
cover with oil of ſpike ; and then, being laid on 
a ſheet of paper or piece of leather, to ſave 
that part of the enamel which does not fall on 
a proper object, to ſearce the matter upon the 
oiled ſurface till it lie of a proper thickneſs. 
But great care muſt be taken in this method 
of proceeding not to ſhake or move tod for- 


cibly, the pieces of work thus covered with 


the powdered enamel. 
It is uſual to add oil of turpentine to the 
dils of ſpike or lavender, in order to make 
them go further, and fave the expence at- 
- tending the free uſe of them; and others add 


alſo a little olive or linſeed ont, or ſome, in 


the place of 'them, crude turpentine. The 
aſe of the ſpirit of turpentine is very allow- 
able, for it is the ſame for 'this purpoſe as 
| the oils of ſpike or lavender, except that it 
wants the glutinons quality which makes them 


2 lerviceable in ſpreading the enamel. But with 


reſpe& to the uſe of the oils of olive and lin- 
ſeed; or any other ſubſtantial oil; it is very 
detrimental, tending to reduce the metalline 
calxes, and leaving a ſmall proportion of black 
coal or aſhes, which much neceflarily 1 2520 
the white xaos of me groune: * 


| 1 


= "6 


. OE, 
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When plates, as in the caſe of pictures, dial- 
plates, &c. are to be enamelled, they ſhould 
always be made convex on the outſide, and 
concave within; and all pieces of enamel 
formed of metal, where the figure does not 
admit of their being thick and ſolid, ſhould be 
of the ſame kind or form; otherwiſe they will 
be very apt to warp in the heat, and cannot 
be brought ſtraight, after they are taken out 
of the fire, without cracking the enamel. For 
this reaſon, likewiſe, it is proper to enamel 
the work all over, as well on the wrong as 
right ſides, to prevent the heat from calcining 
the metal, which would both contribute to its 
warping, and weaken the texture of it. 

The enamel being laid, on the body to be 


 enamelled, 'when the fixt muffle is uſed the 


piece muſt be gently lifted on to the falſe bot- 
tom, and put in that ſtate into the muffle fixt 


in the furnace deſcribed p. 268, by thruſting 


the falſe bottom into it as far as it will go. 
But it is beſt to defer this till the fire be per- 


fectly in order, which may be known by put- 


ting a bit of tile or China with ſome OY 


on it of the ſame tone with that uſed as 


proof; and another proof of the ſame kind- 
may be alſo put along with the work into the 
muffle, which, being taken out, may ſhew 
how the operation proceeds. 

When conſiderable quantities of pieces are 
to be enamelled, as in the caſe of manufac- 
res, l of putting them into muffles, 


2 coffins, 


8 
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coffins, or caſſoons, ſuch as are deſcribed 
p. 276, are to be uſed for expedition, that a 
great number may be put into the fire toge- 
ther. Where this method is to be purſued, 
the pieces of work to be enamelled are to be laid 
on the bottom of the coffin till it be covered; 
and then the ſecond flooring or falſe bottom 
is to be fixed in its place, and covered in the 
ſame manner; after which the lid is to be 
put on, and well ſecured, in the joints it 
forms with the ſides of the coffin, by fire- 
lute. The proof, in this caſe, ſhould e laid 
on the lid, on the part next the ſide-door of 
the furnace ; and it may be expedient, eſpeci- 
ally till the working of the furnace, and the 
kind of enamel uſed be very well under- 
Rood, to have two or three of theſe proofs. 
The enamel work being put thus into the 
_ coffins, they ſhould be ot on the dome of 
the furnace, which muſt be of the kind de- 
ſcribed p. 272, that they may be moderately 
heated before they be put into the furnace, 
which would otherwiſe endanger their crack- 
ing: When they are ſo heated, proof having 
been made by means of a ſmall bit of China, 
or copper covered with the enamel, that the 
fire be of a due force, they muſt 'be con- 
veyed into the furnace through the ſide-door 


and muſt reſt on the pieces of fire- ſtone 


placed for that purpoſe on the Hooring in 
the back part of the furnace. It is requiſite, 
nevertheleſs, that the conveying them into 


the furnace ſhould be managed with particu- 
| lar 
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lar care, to prevent the ſhaking off the ena- 
mel; and it muſt be done by means of the 
peel or inſtrument deſcribed page 277, adapted 
to this purpoſe; on which the cofſin being 
laid, it muſt be gently thruſt into the furnace 
till the coffin be in its proper ſituation, with 
reſpect to diſtance from the ſides of the furs 
nace. Then the further end of the peel muſt 
be turned flowly towards the front of the 
furnace, the coffin being at the ſame time 
ſhoved off from it by means. of the flat end 
of the tongs before deſcribed, introduced thro 
the door for feeding the fire, till it ſtand in- 
tirely on the tfire-ftones, after which the peel 
muſt be withdrawn, The operation being 
finiſhed, the peel muſt be again introduced 
under the coffin, by raiſing firſt the neareſt 
end of it, by means of the tongs, through 
the door in the front; and afterwards the other 
parts gradually, till the peel ſupport it. They 
muſt then be drawn out together, and the 

coffin may be beſt placed on the dome of the 
furnace, that, by cooling more gradually, the 


, temper of the enamel may be improved. 


If it be required to burn a ſingle piece or 
two in this kind of furnace, it may be done 
by means of the common or looſe muffle, de- 
ſcribed p. 274. In which caſe the enamel- 
work being laid on the bottom or flooring of 
the muffle, and the muffle put over it, the 
whole muſt be conveyed into the furnace by 
means ny the 1 with turned Points, through 

. 8 „4 eeithen 
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either of the doors. A proof may be at the 
ſame time put in, on a piece of tile or ſpare 
bottom of a muffle, and the proceedings in other 
reſpects may be the fame as. er the fixt 
muffle, or the coffins. 
Where there is no 3 and f u. 18 Aae 
to burn enamel work on an open hearth, pre- 
paration muſt be made according to the direc- 
tions in p. 273; and the flooring of the muffle 
being laid at a proper diſtance from the noz- 
zle of the bellows, the work muſt be laid on 


itz, and covered with the muffle, This being 


done, pieces of charcoal muſt be heaped over 
them; and the fire being lighted, muſt be 
blown up with the wall till it be ſufficient 
to flux the enamel, which muſt be examined 
by the proof put into the fire along with the 
work. The coals muſt then be taken off 
from the muffle, and the muffle, with the 
flooring and enamelled work, removed out of 
the fire, but kept near it to prevent their cool- 
ing too faſt. If there be more work to be 
burnt, another muffle, &c. may be immedi- 
ately put in the place of the other, and the 
| operation repeated; for it is a matter of 
indifference whether the coals be burning 
when the work is put on the hearth, or kindled 
_ afterwards. _. 
Pit-coal may be uſed in the furnace, where 
enamel is burnt with the fixt muffle, or in 
coffins; which is indeed one principal con- 
veniency attending the uſe of them, as it 
faves a conſiderable expence of 5 
ut 


} 
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But where the open -muffle is uſed, charcoal 
alone ſhould be employed, as the fumes of 
mineral coal are very detrimental to ſome co- 
lours, and deſtructive of the grounds, if whin 
en by arſenic, as che common white glaſs. 


. EI | VPY TP FI I 
— — 


of the manner of laying on and 4 


. the enamel colours. 


PHE colours being prepared as above di- 

reed, muſt be reduced to powder by 
due levigation and waſhing over, where they 
are required to be extremely fine, and there is 
no unvitrified ſalt in the mixture. They muſt 
then be tempered on a China or Dutch tile with 
oil of ſpike or lavender, to which moſt artiſts 
add likewiſe oil of turpentine, and ſome (but 


I think erroneouſly, as Ihave before mention- 


ed) a little linſeed or olive oil, and in this ſtate 
they are to be uſed as paint of any other kind. 
But it ſhould be avoided to mix more of the 
colours with the eſſential oils than will be im- 
mediately uſed, becauſe they dry away ex- 
tremely faſt, and would not only be waſted, 
but give a coheſion to the particles of the co- 
ly that would make them work leſs freely 


_ 2 diluted with the: oil, 
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The colours being thus laid on the pieces to 
be painted, the proceeding muſt be in all re- 
ſpects the ſame as with the grounds, in what- 
ever manner they are to be burnt, either in 
the muffles or coffins; but greater nicety muſt 
be obſerved with reſpect to the fire, as the ef- 
fects of any error in that point are of much 
greater conſequence in the burning the colours 
than the grounds, eſpecially if the white of the 
grounds be formed from tke calx of tin or an- 
He, and not arſenic. | 

Pit- coal, as was above obſerved, may be em- 
ployed for burning as well the colours as the 
. weg where the muffle or coffins are uſed, 
or any other method purſued that wholly 

- - hinders the ſmoke and fumes from having any 
| acceſs to the enamel, | 


——_— ”"Y . _— > 
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ot the method of painting on ah by 
eines, or with tranſ parent colours 
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1 r. 15 0% 5 FR nature «of 
painting on glaſs + with vitreous colours. 


PHE art of painting on glaſs with colours 
that vitrify has been eſteemed, as far 


a regards the compolition and burning of the 
eite, 


=. 
colours, A: myſtery known perfectly in the for- 
mer ages, but loſt in a great degree to the pre- 
ſent times. It will appear, however, on due 
examination, that the caſe is far otherwiſe, and 
that the loſt ſtate of this art is owing to a very 
different cauſe. It will be proved, that from 
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default of artiſts who cultivate this manner of 


painting, which probably would not find many 
_ patrons at preſent, the dexterity or experience 
of making an advantageous uſe of the colours, 
fo as to form good pictures, is alone wanting. 
But that as to the knowledge of the prepara- 
tion of the colours, and the method of burn- 
ing them, we poſſeſs them from the modern 
improvements of chymiſtry in a much more 
extenſive degree than the former times. From 
whence it may be juſtly concluded, that if 
any. able painters were to apply themſelves to 
this way of working, undoubtedly much bet- 
ter pictures would be now produced than thoſe 
we ſo much value as remains of an art of 
which we miſtakenly ſuppoſe the methods of 
execution at preſent loſt. The great progreſs 
which Mr. Paterſon, in Effex-ſtreet in the 
Strand, London, has made in an undertaking 
to eſtabliſh a manufacture of painted glaſs, is 
an evident proof of this, ſeveral of the pieces 
| produced byhim exhibiting colours in an equal, 
or, perhaps, much greater perfection than 
is found in the old paintings. For the fake 
therefore of others, who, from yiews either 
of Profit or dee may chooſe to = 
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themſelves to the reviſing this ſpecies of paint. 
ing, I will give ſuch lights into the nature of 
the ſubject, and the manner of purſuing it 
practically, as may enable any who can paint 
in dil, water, or other vehicles, ſoon to be- 
come maſters of every thing ' peculiar. to this 
The painting with vitreous colours on glaſs 
depends entirely on the ſame principles as 
painting in enamel, and the manner of exe- 
cuting it is likewiſe the ſame, except that in 
this the tranſparency of the colours 71 in- 
diſpenſihly requiſite, no ſubſtances can be uſed 
to form them but ſuch as vitrify perfectly, 
ſince, without ſuch vitrification, there can be 
no tranſparency. In other words, the whole 
myſtery conſiſts in finding a, ſet of colours 
which are conſtituted or compoſed of ſuch ſub- 
ſtances, as, by the admixture of other bodies, 
may promote their vitrification and fuſion, are 
capable of being converted into glaſs, and 
melting, when, in that ſtate, with leſs heat 
than will melt ſuch other kinds of glaſs. as 
may be choſen for the ground or body to be 
painted ;—in tempering theſe colours, ſo as to 
make them proper to be worked with a pen- 
cil ;—and in burning, or reducing. them by 
heat to a due ſtate of fuſion, without in- 
Juring or melting the glaſs which conſtitutes 
the body painted.  _ I a 
Iz be circumſtances of this art are ſo analo- 
gous to thoſe of the art of enamelling, that the 
ſame means will, as I have before intimated, 
„„ | ee 
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ſerve for almoſt every particular purpoſe that 
decurs in the proſecution of it, I have there- 
fore but little occaſion to enter into the detail 
either of the preparation of the colours or the 
uſe of them; as it will be ſufficient to refer for 
moſt particulars to what has been hefore ſaid, 
and only to ſhew how the methods there taught 
are applicable to this intention. | 
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of 1291 as a grund . paintis with 


40 Vitreous ald, or by . 
TI firſ object to be regarded is the choice 
of grounds, which ſhould be plates, or 
veſſels of glaſs, that is of the firſt degree of 
hardneſs, but at the ſame time colourleſs, and 
without ſpecks or wavings. The glaſs which 
has theſe qualities, in the | greateſt degree, is 
the beſt of the kinds of that uſed for windows, 
except ſuch as is made for looking-glaſſes, 
which, though moft colourleſs and clear, is 
ſofter, from the quantity of borax and other 
' fluxes which enter into its compoſition, This 
ſort, which is called crown glaſs, being a glaſs 
of ſalts, is hard and tranſparent, and, being 
ready formed into plates, may conſequently 
be had in a ſtate proper for uſe. But where 
paintings of any conſequence are undertaken, 


a * ſtill better ſuited to this purpoſe 
ſhould 
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ſhould be employed, and the glaſs wrought in 


the ſame manner as the eee e Plates 
alone are at preſent. WH 

When larger objects are . to be depicted than 
the ſize of ſingle plates of glaſs can contain, 
it is practiſed tc join ſeveral ſquares together, 


which may be prepared, for the painting in 


this manner: An even board of the ſize of 


the whole of the plates laid together, ſhould 


— 


be ſprinkled with a mixture of reſin and 


pitch, which being melted by a flat iron held 
over it, the plates of glaſs ſhoyld be placed 


on the board as cloſe to each other as poſſible, - 
and will be firmly fixt in the ſituation they 


are laid, by the cement of reſin and pitch as 
it cools. The glaſs being ſo fixt, muſt be 


cleaned from any of the cement which may 


have run through the joints, firſt by ſcraping, 


and after, by rubbing with ſpirit of turpentine. 
It will then be in a condition to be painted 


with the ground colours, which being per- 


formed, the plates may be taken off the board 
by paſſing the flat iron heated over them at a 
proper diſtance, which melting the cement, 


will let them looſe from the board, and they 


may, then be burnt ſeparately. without any 
inconvenience. They may then again be 
fixed on the board by means of the cement, and 


. the. painting completed, or proceeded: with to 


the _ NE V e nes. 
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iis. fame 6 and; manner of pre- 
paration, of fluxes and colours, which 
ſerve for the purpoſes of enamelling, will ſerve 


5 well for the purpoſes of painting on 


glaſs by burning, except, as was before ob- 


ſerved, that all thoſe bodies which will not 
perfectly vitrify with ſuch a force of flux and 
heat, as can be applied expediently with re- 
ſpect. to the glaſs which forms the nd 
painted upon, muſt be wholly omitted. 


I ſhall, therefore wave any oe "= 


| ſructions for the preparations of the fluxes 


and colours for this kind of painting as need- 


leſs repetition, and only enumerate the com- 
poſitions before given, which are proper to be 
ef each intention, by referring to the 


numbers prefixed, and ſubjoining directions 


for the particular; treatment of them, when 


applied to this end; where ny ſuch is ne- 


cellary. 


The e above- given My he uſed Sa 
there prepared, and the ſame diſcretion muſt 


be exerciſed in adjuſting the ſtronger or 


weaker to the ground as in the caſe df ena- 
mel. But if the hardeſt of the two kinds of 


Fab. 


a | fluxes 


to 
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| fluxes ſhould be found too ſoft. in any inſtance 
of its application, it may be mixed with a due 
proportion (which muſt be found by trial) 
of the glaſs of the Ry a to perfect 
fineneſs. gle os N 
To produce White in this kind bf painting, 


ö 156 artifice of leaving the ground unpainted, or 


fightly obſcured where a fouler teint is wanted, 
muſt be ſed inſtead of an actual White body, 
unmodiſied light tranſmitted through che glaſs 
ſupplying the place of the reflected; and with 
the. Ne effect in thefe elreumſtatiees as the 
reflected i the othen2”2- eh FILING. I 


The lighter teints of at che esche, Nach 
28 roſe, or pink colour of crimſon or ſearlet, 


—cattiation of orange, ſtraw colour of yel- 


low;—and' ſky colour of blue, muſt be pro- 


duced on the ſame prineiple as white; by lay- 
ing on a leſs body of the coleur, and conſe- 
quently ſuffering it to he diluted by the light 
paſſing through the glaſs, inſtead of that re- 
Heated when bodies are mint with the colours. 
The method of eſfecting this muſt there- 
fore be either to re the colours thinly 


coca che ground, or when the compofitions 


given appear to have yet too great a body, 
to dilate the colour hy mixing With it an ad- 
ditional quantity of flux; or, if that render 


the mixture too ſoft, of Let een glaſs the 


fame with the ground: In this manner, 
teints of all degrees of bghtneſs may be pro- 


duced” with equal certainty and eaſe, 25 by 


the of white in enamel and other 
3 TY | kinds 
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E kinds of painting ; and with this further ad- 


vantage, that, if the colours are wanting in 


brightneſs, they yet bear up and ſupport their 


force much more than thofe equally foul would 


in the other method of uſe. I ſhall therefore 
omit any directions for the producing the di- 
luted colours, (that is to ſay, thoſe which in 


other kinds of painting are to be formed by the 


addition of white) as likewiſe all ſuch others 
as are to be obtained by the compoſitions above 
exhibited in treating of enamel, and proceed 
only to enumerate them, ſubjoining only re- 

marks on a caſe or two where _ are pecu- 
liarly material. 


For a bright red, take No 2, which will be 


crimſon or purple, according to the colour of 
the gold uſed ;—for a fouler red, take No 4, 
but it is extremely tender, and muſt not be 
run to perfect fuſion, nor continued long in 
the fire: — when a more ſcarlet red is wanted, 
mix No 2 with glaſs of antimony. 


perfectly tranſparent by fuſion. But this being 
formed of ultramarine, which, when good, is 
of very high price, the uſe of it may in moſt 
caſes be avoided by ſubſtituting the following 
compoſitions, as the effect which colours have 
in this way of painting is ſo advantageous, 
even to thoſe that are fouler, as renders bright- 
neſs of leſs conſequence than' in any other caſe: 
—for a full blue, which will not be wanting 
in brightneſs, but rather inclining to warmth, 
take No 9g :—for a very cool blue, take No 1a, 
+ 028 4 „ without 


For a very bright blue, take No 6, rendered 


1 
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without the calx of antimony or tin :—for 4 
truer blue than either of the laſt, mix them in 
the proportion that will produce the teint de- 
ſired; but the blue of No 12 verges more to- 


wards the green, than in proportion to the 
warmth of No q, when good. 


For every bright yellow, take No 14, with- 
out the calx of antimony or tin, or No I 5 ;— 
for a cheaper yellow, take No 18: —for a 
cheap warm yellow, No 19. 

For a very bright green, take No 18, pre- 


pared tranſparent, and No 14, without antimo- 
ny, and mix them in that proportion which 
Will render the green produced more inclining 


to the blue or yellow, according to the occa- 
ſion; but this compoſition being expenſive on 
account of the ultramarine in Ne 14, and ex- 
tremely great brightneſs being ſeldom eſſential, 


as was before obſerved, in this kind of paint- 


ing, the following may, in moſt caſes, be ſub- 
ſtituted for it to advantage :—for a cheaper 


0 bright green, take No 23, with the addition 


of a proper quantity of No 18, if j 12 be required 
to incline more to the yellow :- for a Hoe, 


but leſs bright green, take No g and No 18, 
and mix them in the proportion to form the 
teint wanted. 


For a bright orange colour, take No 2 and 
Ne 14, without antimony —for a cheaper, but 


more diluted orange, take glaſs of antimony, 
or ea mixture of it with the foregoing : :;—for 


the ed oran inge, called N take det 
| 4D 
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bf antimony ten parts, the purple of No 35s 
the zaffer heing omitted in the. preparation 

it, one part, and mix them with the fluxes 
No 1 or. 2, cconkiing to the oye” of the co 
lour deſired. _ | 

For black; take No 40 f or 41. NVL | 

For a red brown, take Ne 37 :—— for an 

| * brown, take No 39: — or foul any of 

ile reds or yellows before given with a due 
proportion of black. _ 

From the combinations of ſome of theſs, all 
tha other variety of teints, both with reſpect to 
difference of hue or of lightneſs of colour, may 

be produced; and, if the manner of painti 
ſhould ever make it neceſſary to diminiſh tas 
tranſparency of any of them, it may be done 
by adding a ſmall quantity of any of the com- 
poſitions for white enamel, in that proportion 
which will produee the effect e 
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of FY manner of laying oh colours on 
| Ke grounds, and burning em. 


E ſame affinity betwixt paintirig in ena- 

1 mel and on glaſs by burning, which ren- 

ors the preparation of the coloiits- ſo much 

the Game in both, extends itſelf alſo to the 

manner of laying the colours on the grounds, 
and burning them. _ 
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The manner of tempering the colours, and 
painting with them on glafs, may therefore be 
exactly the ſame as was before directed for 


enamel; the oils of ſpike or lavender, and of 


rurpentine, being alike ſuitable in this caſe as 
in the other. But with reſpect to the manner 


of burning the colours, though the general 


methods muſt be the ſame, yet a variation in 
certain particulars is in ſome caſes neceſſary, 
which I ſhall therefore take notice of here. 

Smaller plates, or other figured bodies of 
glaſs, may have the colours burnt in the fixt 
or looſe muffles; but larger plates require cof- 
fins, which may be formed in the ſame man- 


ner as was directed for enamel. Though, as 


the form of the, plates in this caſe are flat, 
and not convex, as is neceſſary in the other, 
a number of layers or ſtrata may be put into 
the ſame coffin; for it is not material how 
near the ſurfaces of the plates are to each 
other, provided they do not touch. The 
beſt method of placing them to advantage in 
the coffins is to have iron plates adapted to 


the coffins. Theſe iron plates ſhould have 
at every corner a ſmall hit of iron going off 


at right angles, that the plates being put over 


each other may be ſupported by theſe bits 


of iron acting as ſhort pillars, and 172 at 


ſuch diſtance from each other, as Will 
nene 11 bl 44 S997 + $0443.84 $468 BD 34 2 A! is 
the glaſs to lie © betwixt them clear of all 


41. 3 EF; « fs 55 42 5 Fir ſ ' Sr | 
contact with any other boys as far as re- 

The bottom plate, 
24; _ never-. 
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nevertheleſs, muſt have no pillars, as there will 
be nothing under it but, the ſubſtance of the 
coffin, Theſe iron plates muſt be made ſo 
much bigger than the plates of glaſs that the 
latter may lie upon them clear of the pillars, 
which ſhould reſt on the iron plates under 
them, -and not on the glaſs. The iron plates 
being in this manner adapted to the cothns, 
the bottom muſt be put into it, and one of the 
plates of glaſs laid upon that, but at ſuch an 
exact diſtance from each ſide, that the pillars 
of the next iron plate may not reſt upon it, 
but on the bare part of the iron plate under it. 
Another plate of glaſs muſt be then laid in 
the ſame 'manner on this plate of iron, and the 
ſame proceeding continued till the coffin be 
filled; then the lid muſt be luted on, and the 
ſame method obſerved in all other particulars 
as was before directed for the burning enamel 
paintings. As there may be occaſion, how- 
ever, to uſe larger coffins for painted glaſs than 
_ enamel, the dimenſions of the furnace muſt, 
when ſuch are wanted, be varied accordingly. 
But it will not in this caſe be neceſſary to in- 
large the area of that part of the furnace which 
contains the fuel in depth; for, if it be in- 
creaſed in length, from fide to fide, in propor- 
tion to the increafed magnitude of the coffins, 
it will ſuffcientiy os rand the body of fire. 
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CHAP, XII. 


Of gilding enamel and glaſs by 


burning, 


TRE are two 8. of zilding enamel 
1 and glaſs by burning or annealing ; the 
one is the producing a coheſion of the gold 
with the glaſs or enamel, by the intermediate 
of a flux; the other by producing the like 
effect without 2 y. But the principle i is. the 
ſame e in both; and is in fact no 


other than the cauſing the gold to adhere to 


the enamel or glaſs, in conſequence | of the fu- 
ſion or approach to that ſtate, either of the 
flux uſed, or the body of enamel or glaſs itſelf, 


by which the gold is cemented to ſuch body. 


The flux, when any is uſed, may be either 


ſimple glaſs of borax, or any of the above 


directed preparations of fluxes powdered, 
There are other differences likewiſe in the 
manner of this gilding, which reſpect the ſtate 


of the gold; for it may be either uſed in the 


form of leaf gold, or in that of powder, either 
mechanically made, or by precipitation. 
When leaf gold is. employed for gilding 


_ enamel or glaſs, in this way, without any flux, 
the enamel or glaſs may be moiſtened with a 


very weak ſolution of gum Arabic, and again 
dried. Being fo prepared, it ſhould be breath- 
ech 
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ed upon till it become a little adheſive or 


ſticky, and then it ſhould be laid upon a leaf 


of gold; and if that be not ſufficient to cover 
it, the remaining part muſt be laid on others, 
and the work afreſh breathed upon, if it ap- 
pear dry before the whole ſurface be gilded. 

When the gold is thus united to the enamel or 
glaſs, by the cementing quality of the gum 


Arabic, which is uſed in order to keep it cloſe 


and even to the body to be gilded, the work 
is ready for burning. 

If the leaf gold be uſed for gilding enamel 
or glaſs with the aid of any flux, ſuch flux, 
being finely levigated, ſhould be tempered 
with a very weak ſolution of gum Arabic, 
and very thinly ſpread on the part of the work 
to be gilded; and when the gum water is 


near dry, the leaf gold ſhould be laid on the 


part thus prepared for it; or if the work be 
kept beyond the time, it muſt be breathed 
upon till it become ſticky ; the gold thus fix- 


ed on the work, it is in a ſtate Nn for 


burning. 
The advantage | in omitting to uſe any flux 
is the rendering the gold leſs prominent and 


| uneven, with reſpect to the body gilded, 


which is in ſome caſes material. But unleſs 
. _ ground, whether of enamel or glaſs, be 
ſoft, it requires a ſtrong heat to make the 


| der take hold of it; and this, in the caſe of 


| enamel, endangers the ground, or any paint- 
ing upon it; for, if the degree of heat be not 


very nicely adjuſted, the glaſs or enamel will 
þ Aa + h run. 
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run into too liquid a Rate in ſome inſtances, 
and in others not be ſoftened ſufficiently to 
cohere with the gold. The advantage of uſing 
a flux lies in avoiding both theſe inconveni- 
ences; and particularly in the caſe of very hard 
_ glaſs, the being certain that the gold will cake; 

which is, without this medium, ſometimes du- 
bious. But the flux lying under the gold, 


prevents it neceſſarily from being ſo level with 


the ſurface, or having the ſame evenneſs as 
when laid on the body itſelf without any in- 
termedium. 
Before we ſpeak of the method of uſing the 
gold in powder for gilding in this way, it is 
Proper to mention the manner of preparing 
this powder, which may be beſt made in the 
| following manner ; 

Take any quantity of a; and diſſolve 
“ it in agua regia, according to the directions 
given in p. 289, in the proceſs for making 
oh the calx caſſti, or gold purple. When it 
* is diſſolved, make a precipitation of the gold, 
e by putting into the ſolution flips of copper 


* plate, which muſt be continued there till 


they no longer produce any efferveſcence 
* jn the fluid. Theſe flips of copper being 
„ then taken out, and the gold adhering to 
them gently beaten off, the fluid myſt be 
* poured off from the precipitate, and freſh 


i water put into its place, which muſt be re- 


e newed in like manner ſeveral times, till 


i {the ſalt formed by the os and ** e 
J Tos g14 


L 
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t gia be intirely waſhed from the gold; 
* which being dried will be ready for uſe,” 
The precipitation may otherwiſe be made 
by adding a ſolution of Roman vitriol, or of 
copperas,. or common green vitriol, to the ſo- 
lution of gold, as was above directed p. 293, 
and, indeed, this method is more expeditious, 
as the precipitation is inſtantaneouſly made. 
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In the preſent practice, the aurum fulminant, 


or precipitation by alkaline ſalts, is made by 
thoſe who gild glaſs in the greateſt perfection 
of any here, and the volatile alkali is employed 
for the precipitation by the chymiſt who pre- 
pares it for this purpoſe; but when this kind 
of precipitate is choſen, the uſe of any flux 


muſt be avoided, and a very conſiderable de- 


gree of heat applied. | 


Where it will not anſwer the trouble to pre- 


precipitated powders, that formed of leaf 
gold, in the manner below taught, may be 
uſed in its place; but the precipitates are more 
impalpable powders than can be obtained by 
any different method, and will take a finer 
burniſh than any other kind, when employed 
in this ſort of gilding. | 
The manner of uſing the precipitates of gold 


in gilding of glaſs or enamel, except with reſpect 


to the aurum fulminans, may be varied two ways 
as well as that of the leaf gold, viz. by adding 


to it, or omitting any flux. The convenience 


of uſing flux is the ſame with tliat before 
mentioned, with the further advantage of 
rendering the gilding extremely durable, even 
With 2} 1 1 5 275 to 
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to a degree of bearing to be ſcraped ; but the 
diſadvantages are greater, for not lying under 
the gold, as in the other caſe, but being mixt 
with it, the flux deſtroys the rich metalline 
look, and what is ſtill much worſe, in many 


N caſes prevents its taking a burniſh with the 


true luſtre. 

In which way S the Aan 1s uſed, it 
is to be tempered with the oil of ſpike, and 
worked as the enamel colours, and the quan- 
tity of flux, when any is uſed, may be a third 
of the weight of the gold. When the gold 
is thus laid on, the work 1s ready for burning, 
which operation muſt be performed in the ſame 
manner, excepting what regards the degrees of 
heat in all the different methods of gilding that 
have been here mentioned. 

In caſes where the glaſs is very hard, or 
where the opportunity of a ſtrong heat cannot 
be conveniently obtained, the expedient of uſing 


a a flux in the following manner may be adopt- 


ed with great advantage. 

«© Grind glaſs of borax to a fine powder, 
and, having tempered it with oil of ſpike, lay 
e it on the glaſs where the gilding is to be 
„made. Burn then the glaſs with the degree 
«of heat that will run the borax, and when 
« it is cold apply the precipitate, or leaf gold, 
and burn it again as in other caſes,” | 

In'this manner the advantage of a flux may 
be gained, without the inconveniences before 
mentioned, and the gold will take with a 


very gentle heat, It is, indeed, attended with 
| "a 
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double trouble and hazard; but in the caſe of 
uſing leaf gold, where a very good burniſh 
may be wanted, this method will perhaps be 


found, on the whole, the moſt eligible. 


The manner of proceeding for burning or 
annealing the work in this kind of gilding is 
the ſame with the treatment of the enamel, 
or glaſs in the uſe of the colours, except that 
the pieces may either be put into the muffles 
or coffins; or, in the caſe of the glaſs, if there be 
no painting, the operation may be performed 
ia the naked ſire. 

After the work is burnt, if it be deſigned 
to be burniſhed, a proper luſtre may be given 
to it by rubbing the gilded part with a dog's 
tooth, or with a fine agate, or iron burniſher, 
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HAF. XIII. 


of the taking off mezzotinto prints 
on glaſs, and painting upon them 
96377 oil, wafer, or varni colours 


Tun painting on glaſs * means of mezzo- 
tinto prints is performed by transfer- 

ring the ink of the print to the ſurface of a 
glaſs; and thus, having obtained a drawing, 
colour it by proper pigments tempered. with 
oil, varniſh, or oil of a 'vehicle; This tranſ. 
rung the ink from the print to the glaſs ig 

effected 
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effected by cementing the face of the prints 
to the ſurface of the glaſs, by means of ſome 
glutinous body which will not diffolve in 
water, and then deſtroying the texture of the 

paper by water, fo' that it may be rubbed 
intirely off from the cement upon the glaſs, 
leaving, at the ſame time, the whole. of the 
ink of the print upon the cement and glaſs, in 
the ſame manner as if the original impreſſion 
had been made there. | 
Ihe particular method of performing this 
is as follows. 

Procure a piece of the beſt crown olaſs, as 
near as poſſible in ſize to the print to be taken 
off, and varniſh 1t thinly over with turpentine, 
rendered a little more fluid by the addition of 
oil of turpentine. Lay the print then on the 
glaſs, beginning at one end, and preſſing it 
gently down in every part in proceeding to the 
other. This is Nauf ite to prevent any veſicles 
of air being formed in the laying it on, by the 
paper touching the cement unequally in diffe- 

rent parts, and to ſettle the whole more cloſely 
to the glaſs, it is well to paſs over it a wooden 
roller of about the diameter of two inches. 
: dry then the glaſs, with the print thus laid upon 
it at the firſt, till the turpentine be perfectij 
hard, and afterwards moiſten 'the paper well 
with water till-it be ates Al ſoaked. After 
_ this, rub off the paper intirely from the cement, 
by gently rolling i it under the finger, and let it 
dry withdut any heat; the impreſſion of the 

e * be found perfect on the glaſs, end 
e 2 may 
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enumerate any further particulars, but to refer 


a ſolid body, in this way on prints, depends 


can be ſpread ſo. as to lie in the moſt ſparſed, 
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may be paloted over with either oil or varniſhy 
colours. ; 

The choice and treatment of the colours 
for painting in this way upon glaſs, in either 


oil or varniſh, may be the fame as for any 
other methods, and it 1s therefore needleſs to 


to the parts of this work where the nature 
and preparation of them, as well as the manner 
of compoſition with the oils and varniſh, is 
befors explained. 
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HA P. XIV. 


Of colouring or waſhing maps, prints, 
; &c. 
b HE colouring maps, or other prints is per- 
1 formed either by ſpreading opake colours 
fo thinly on the ſubject that the full effect of 
the printing may appear under them, or by 
uſing tranſparent colours, which ſtainthe ground 
and dry away without leaving any opake body ; 4 
this laſt method is called waſhing. 
The uſing opake colours, or ſuch às have 


intirely on the kind of vehicle uſed; for if 
the colour be. ſuſpended by the vehicle, that it 


15 yet equal manner, it _ be applied to 
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this purpoſe with ſucceſs, and ſuch as are very 
ſtrong and bright, even. though of the moſt 
opake body, as vermilion, verditer, ultrama- 
rine, or turpeth mineral, will anſwer the end. 
The beſt method of doing this is the uſing 
the iſinglaſs ſize, as I before intimated, pre- 
pared with ſugar or honey, according to the 
directions given in p. 180, which makes the 
colours of this fort work fo freely, that they 
may be diffuſed almoſt as eaſily as the tran(- 
parent kinds, and with nearly as good effect. 
The proportion of the ſtrength of the ſize 
to each, particular ſort is likewiſe beforemen- 
tioned in p. 185, and it is therefore unneceſſary 
to give it here; but it is. proper in moſt 
caſes to dilute the compoſition more for the 
waſhing maps, and ſpreading the colour over 
large ſurfaces, than when employed in paint- 
ing. 

Beſides the 1 there are a number of 
colours which are ſemi-tranſparent, and. yet 
have a body i in a greater or leſs degree. Theſe 
are carmine, biſtre, and gall-ſtone, in the firſt 


degree; with lake and Pruſſian blue in the ſe- 


cond all which may be treated in the ſame 
manner, but require very different proportion 
in the ſtrength of the ſize; for the firſt of theſe 
claſſes ought to have as little as poſſible of the 
ſize, and the latter to be more copiouſly.. fur- 
niſhed with it. 


The tranſparent colours ſhould be preferred 


for this purpoſe to either of the other kinds, 


a8 Weir effect 18 hovers and | they require no 
pre- 
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preparation. The colours are, for red, red 
ink; Vor blue, litmus ;—for green, ſap green 


and verdigriſe (in vinegar) er yellow, gam- 
boge, the yellow berry waſh, and turmeric waſh; 


—for purple, the logwood waſh, and archal By 
for brown, Spaniſh liquorice; and for black, In- 
dian ink. Theſe require only to be diflolved 


in water, which ſhould be more copiouſſy added 
where they are employed for waſhing prints, 
or colouring large grounds of any kind. 


With reſpect to the manner of uſing any of 


theſe claſſes in the colouring maps and prints, 
there is nothing more required than in an 

other painting, except that it muſt be carefully 
obſerved, in employing the opake or ſemi- 
tranſparent colours, never to cover any parts 
fo ſtrongly with them as to prevent the di- 
ſtinct appearance of the ſhades of the printed 
defign, as they are to ſhew themſelves through 


the colours, and form the ſhades of the picture 


made by the colouring. 

In the iluminating (as it is called) maps, as 
little peculiar in the manner is neceſſary as in 
the caſe of other prints; only, the intent of 
colouring them being to diſtinguiſh the di- 


viſions of the maps with reſpect to countries, 
diſtricts, &c. care muſt be taken not to lay 


the fluid colours on ſo copiouſly as to flow be- 
yond the limits of what they are intended to 
cover. The reſt depends on the diſpoſing of 
the variety of colours ſo in different parts as to 
give them a ſtrong and pleaſing effect, which 
2 depend more on fancy and good taſte 


than 
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than on any rules. There is indeed one thing 


in particular, which it may be proper to re- 
mark, ſhould be always avoided ; it is the lay- 
ing thoſe colours that have any affinity or like- 
neſs cloſe to each other; for by an error in 


this particular they will be And: much leſs 
eflectual with reſpect to the purpoſe they are 


to ſerve, as it is by ſuch a diſpoſition made 


more difficult to the eye to diſtinguiſh the li- 


mits and bounds they are intended to mark 
out. And moreover, for want of due appo- 
ſition, the diverſification af the colours is made 
leſs pleaſing when they are ſeen at a diſtance, 
and conſidered only with reſpect to their or- 
namental appearance. There is one other rule 
J will likewiſe recommend the obſervance of, 
though many think they are giving moſt per- 
fection to their work when they moſt deviate 


from it; it is, the never uſing too ſtrong and 
deep colours for this purpoſe, as they render 


the legible characters of the maps leſs diſtinct 
and perceptible. Such a practice is therefore 
repugnant in a certain degree to the principal 
intention of the maps, and moreover gives then 
a tawdry glaring appearance, which is very in- 
confiſtent with good taſte; one great principle 
of which is ſimplicity, and the avoiding a falſe 
and unmeaning ſhowineſs, 


FART I. 


| of the FIAT) arts uſed in | cit out- 


line ſketches of deſigns from nature, 
or depicted repreſentations, and of 
the means of taking caſts and im- 
preſſions from figures, buſts, me- 
dals, leaves, Kc. | 
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of the devices employed for the more 
eaſily obtaining a juſt outline in 
making deſigns from nature, and 


IU the various methods of off-tracing, 
5 auking, and reducing e 


N or N | 


nature, and depicted repreſentations, 


fall to the 


Vol. I. B b CES 2 pre- 


= | HE ee accurately and ee alter 1 


bi. 7 . the unaſſiſted hand and eye,requires 
preater pra ice and command of pencil than 
ſhare of many, who, . nevertheleſs, 
may not want abilities to colour or ſhade a pic- _ 
ture or drawing when a proper outline ſketch is 
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previouſly procured. The convenience of 
quicker diſpatch is moreover a matter of im- 
portance even to thoſe who are moſt expert in 


this art. On theſe accounts, various means have 
been deviſed to lead and direct the eye or hand, 


in forming juſt outlines of the principal ob- 
jects which compoſe the deſign. Theſe means 


conſiſt of a multiplicity of methods, Sounded 
on different principles. | 
In the drawing after nature, the . 


a tranſparent plane is commonly practiſed; 


through vrhich plane the objects being ſeen from 
a fixed point of view, the outlines of their parts 
are traced upon it by chalk or ſome kind of 
Crayon or ſuch tranſparent body is divided 


into ſquares, through which the objects being 


viewed, the eye may be enabled to form and 


diſpoſe them with more certainty, on a paper 
or other proper ground, divided into a ſimilar 


number of ſquares ;—or ſome reflected image 
; obtained by means of a camera obſcura, 
which affords an opportunity both of drawing 
the figure) and imitating the natural colour of 


the objects. Theſe are the devices employed 
for drawing after nature; but, where pictures, 


prints, or drawings, are to be copied, a 
much greater variety are uſed. The moſt 
common method is by Firaciag. as it is 


called, which is the laying ſome tranſparent 


fubſtance over the picture, print, or drawing, 
and paſſing over the outlines of the principal 
parts with a W or my which deli- 

neation 
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neation is to be afterwards transferred from this 
tranſparent body to the ground intended for 


the painting or drawing. The ſecond method, 


which is indeed only another kind of off-tracing 
practiſed ſometimes in the caſe of prints and 
drawings, is effected by laying the originals on 
the ground of paper or vellum deſigned for the 
copy, the back of the original being ſmeared 
with black; or with vermilion, mixed with a 
little butter, or a paper ſo prepared. being laid 


betwixt the original and copy, and tracing over 


the principal parts of the defign with a needle; 
or ſome other ſuch like inſtrument, by which 


means an outline ſketch of it will be formed 


on the ground of the copy. This method is 
called calling, and is performed alſo in another 
way, by puncturing or pricking the original 
print or drawing, and producing an outline on 


a new ground, by tranſmitting a coloured po.-ͥ 


der through the punctured holes: The third 
is by diſſolving part- of the printing ink by 


means of ſoap, and impreſſing it on a freſh 


ground i in that ſtate. Another method much 


practiſed, is the uſing ſquares in the manner 


* ſpoken of, in the expedients for drawing 


after nature, except that here they are to be laid 
upon the picture. This method is likewiſe ap- 
plied to the more certain copying of pictures 
or drawings, where the new deſign i is to differ 
in magnitude from the original, in which caſe 
it is called reduction. For the anſwering this 
laſt Pune, there is likewiſe another method, 
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by means of a machine I ſhall below deſcribe, 
for off- tracing, in a manner, where, by fimply 
drawing over the lines of the original, the 
new. ſketch may be made greater or leſs at 
pleaſure. _ 

The particular manner of uſing the tranſ- 
parent plane for taking deſigns from nature, 
is, by framing a piece of tiffany or fine lawn 
of tlie ſize of the picture or drawing intend- 
eds, and fixing it 10 that the whole view of 

what | is to be Painted may be ſeen through it; 


A ſight-board, that is, a flat piece of wood, | 


with a hole in it, being placed- parallel to the 
tiffany or lawn in ſuch, manner, that the eye 

may command the whole view through it, at 
the ſame time that the hand may reach with 
convenience to draw upon it. The outlines of 
the object as they appear through the hole in 
the ſight- board, muſt then be traced out on 
the tiffany or lawn, by a crayon formed of 
white or red chalk; charcoal, or any proper 


ſubſtance, by which means a ſketci of the 


deſign will be produced. In order to form a 
more complete drawing from this crude 
Tketch on paper or vellum, the tiffany or 

lawn containing it muſt be carefully laid on 


ſuch paper or vellum in an horizontal po- 


ſition, and, being well fixed down upon it, muſt 
be ſtruck with ſome flat body in every part; 
by which means the chalk or matter of the 
crayon will be transferred from the old to 


the new ground, and Produce the ſame de- 
lineation 
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lineation of the object upon it as was before 
on the other. The impreſſion, thus made 
on- the new ground, ſhould be then over-traced 
with a  black-lead pencil, and afterwards 
corrected, if there be occaſion, from the 
natural view through the ſight-board; and 
this paper or vellum will then contain a 
proper outline drawing, if the defign was 
intended for a painting in Water colours. But 
when this method is purſued with a view 
to a painting in oil, the tiffany or lawn, 
after the ſketch is drawn, muſt be laid 
upon the ground of the intended picture, 
and proceeded with' in the' ſame manner 
as with the vellum or paper, only in this 
caſe the over-tracing, muſt be made with 
ſome kind of crayon inſtead of the black- 
lead pencil. 

It is adviſed by ſome to TY paper made 
tranſparent by means of oil of turpentine, in- 
ſtead of the tiffany and lawn ; but the uſe of 
it is only practicable in this way in a darkened 
room, or other confined place, and the paper 
thus prepared does not become tranſparent 
| enough, even then, to ſhew minute or remote 

objects ſo diſtinctly as is neceſſary. If, how- 
ever, any chooſe to ule it, the uſual. Preparation 
of the paper is only to bruſh it ſeveral times 
over with oil of turpentine, and to ſuffer it to 
dry. The tranſparency will be much im- 
proved, if a third of nut or poppy oil be 
l to the oil of turpentine, or otherwiſe a 

J B b . little 
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little crude turpentine or colourleſs varnith, 
any of which will render the oil of turpen- 
tine more efficacious for this purpoſe, and 


ſave the trouble and expence of rubbing the 


paper ſo often over as is otherwiſe neceſſary. 
pope paper employed for this purpoſe ſhould 
be that called /an-paper, which is to be had of 
the fan-makers; or, if that cannot be pro- 
cured, fine poſt paper may be ſubſtituted; 
and where the deſign is too large to be con- 
tained in one ſheet, ſeveral may be joined to- 
gether, by laying the edges of the ſheets a 
very little over each other, and cementing 
them by iſinglaſs glue, which, if neatly done, 
will effect the tranſparency in the joints but 
in a very minute degree. When the original 
ſketch is made on tranſparent paper, the trace- 
ing or drawing may be performed by a black 
lead pencil inſtead of a crayon, which renders 
the drawing much more perfect and durable; 
and, being thus completed, it may be uſed for 
off tracing the ſketch on any ground intended 
for a painting in either oil or water. If it be 
intended for a picture in oil colours, the back 
of the paper may be ſmeared with pounded 
black lead; charcoal duſt, or any powdered 
erayon; or, what is much better, vermilion 
mixed with juſt ſo much butter as will make 
it adhere to the paper. It muſt then be laid 
on the ground of the picture, and over- traced 
by a copper or iron ſtift, or blunted needle, 


WING will make an e of the ſketch 
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on the ground, by means of the colour on the 
back of the paper; or another paper may be 
coloured with the black lead or vermilion, 
inſtead of the back of the tranſparent paper, 


and being laid betwixt that and the ground will 


anſwer the ſame end. The means are no way 
different where the ſketch is to be tranſmitted 
to paper inſtead of oil, But in colouring the 
back of the tranſparent paper, or that inter- 
poſed where any ſuch is uſed, care ſhould be 
taken that the colour be ſo wiped off as not 


to ſmear the ground, or produce any effec, 


except where compreſſed by. the inſtrument 
in the over-tracing, and this indeed ſhould 
be regarded to a certain degree even with the 
oil ground. Where the Tketch is large and 
made on ſeveral ſheets of paper, it is conve- 
nient to have weights to place on the four 
corners of the conjoined ſheets, to keep them 
even and ſteady on the ground. They are 


beſt formed of ſquare pieces of lead with 


handles, and may be about two -or three 


pounds weight each. 

The ſketch or tranſparent paper may be 
otherwiſe tranſmitted to any ground by punc- 
turing it with holes made near each other in 
the lines of the drawing, and then fixing it on 
the ground, and duſting over it black lead or 
any other coloured matter finely powdered 1 


and tied up in a fine linen cloth. This du 


paſſing the holes of the pricked paper, will deli- 
io be the ſketch on the new ground, ſo that 
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it may then be over-traced by any kind of pen- 
cil or erayon. Glaſs has been alſo uſed in the 
ſame view as the lawn or tranſparent paper ; 

but its texture hinders it from being well ma- 
naged with chalk, or any crayon or pencil ; 

though there is a method that has not, as 
far as I know of, been hitherto practiſed, by 
which a ſketch might be well obtained by the 
uſe of glaſs. This method is, by drawing the 
outlines of the objects with black colour in 


drying oil, and, when the ſketch js finiſhed, 


laying the paper intended to receive the copy 


gently, and without any rubbing or ſhifting 


on the glaſs, having firſt moiſtened it with 


water; by which means the black paint will 
be tranſmitted to the paper, as the moiſture 
exhales from it, and an impreſſion made ſuffi- 
ciently exact for the purpoſe. 


The manner of aſſiſting the eye, in deſign- 


ing from nature by means of a plane divided 


into ſquares, is by drawing croſs- lines parallel 
to each other on a tiffany or lawn framed, or 
on tranſparent paper or glaſs, 'This may be 
done with. common writing ink, or any other 


way that will render the lines viſible, and the 


divided plane muſt be then placed before the 
ſight-board in the ſame manner as was be- 
fore directed for tracing the outlines. The 
ground on which the ſketch is intended to 


de taken muſt be alſo formed into an equal 
number of ſquares, and the objects being 
ſeen . hs ſquares of the tranſparent 


plane, 
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plane, will by this means be much more eaſily 

diſpoſed in their proper ſituation, and formed 
of a juſt magnitude, by placing them in the 
correſpondent ſquare of. the ground, than 
where the eye had no ſuch medium to com- 
pare and. judge by. But though the above 
ſubſtances are moſt commonly uſed, there is 
a more ſimple and effeQtual way of doing this, 
which is by making a frame of a proper ſize, 
and dividing the area, which it forms into 
ſquares, by threads of a moderate thickneſs. 
In which way, the objects to be drawn are 
conſequently more within the power of the 
eye than when the . moſt tranſparent body is 
uſed. The drawing by the aſſiſtance of 
ſquares, to thoſe who have the leaſt command 
of hand, is by much the moſt expedient way. 
But in order to render this, or the other me- 
thods more commodiouſly practicable, where 
it is to be done in the open air, a portable 
machine ſhould be made for fupporting the 
frame of the tranſparent plane and the ſight- 
board. This machine may be conſtructed. by 
joining three long legs together, i in the manner 
of the ſurveyor's inſtruments, in a block, and 
fixing the frame, by means of: ; a foot which 
will ſlide into the ſame box, that it may be 
raiſed higher or lower. The light board muſt 
have a fookJikewiſe, by which it may be raiſed 
higher orflower ; though this muſt not be fixed 
into the block, but into a ſliding- piece, wki 
muſt paſs through the block horizontally ; 
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that the foot of the ſide-board being fixt into 
it at right angles, the board may be brought 
nearer to, or drawn farther From: the tranſpa- 
rent plane at pleaſure. 
The ſecond method uſed to facilitate the 
drawing: after nature, to wit, by the reflected 
image of the object, is performed by the ca- 
mera obſcura, of which a portable kind adapt- 
ed to this purpoſe is commonly made by the 
opticians. It is needleſs, therefore, to give 
any deſeription of theſe inſtruments; and the 
ſtructure of them immediately explains the 
manner of their uſe on a very flight examina- 
tion. Where they are not at hand, and a 
proſpect through any particular window i is de- 
Red to be taken, an occaſional camera may 
be formed. This is to be done by boring a 
hole through the window-ſhutter at a conve- 
nient height, and putting one of the glaſſes, 
called the ox-eye, into the hole; when, all 
other light being ſhut out, except what paſſes 
through this hole, and a proper ground « of pa- 
per or vellum, &c. being held at a due di- 
ſtance from the hole, the reflected image of 
the proſpect will be formed upon the ground. 
If this ground be formed of paper, and fixed 
ſteady by a proper frame, the image will ap- 
pear very perfectly on the reverſe or backſide 
pf K, and the artiſt may ſtand at the back 
andi trace the. outlines of the neceſſary parts 
with great convenience, and may even ſtretch 


the: 6 if he think it expedient. 
Though 
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| Though the taking views of nature by the 
camera has ſeveral conveniences, and ſeems 
very advantageous, yet there is one very ma- 
terial objection to its uſe. This is, that the 
ſhadows loſe their force in the reflected image; 
and objects, by the refraction, are made to ap- 

r rounder, or different ſometimes both in 
their magnitude and ſite, from what they really 
are, which being oppugnant to the truth of 
any drawing, almoſt wholly deſtroys the ex- 
pedience there would be otherwiſe found in 
this manner. | 

The method of making ſketches of outlines 
Hom pictures, prints, or drawings, by off-trace- 
ing, is performed by a variety of methods, 
The moſt common, where the ſize of the 
painting does not forbid it, is to take a ſheet 
of paper prepared by oil of turpentine, or the 
other means, as above directed for the taking 
views from nature; and, having faſtened it 
even on the picture or print to be copied, to 
trace over the principal parts with a black lead 
pencil. By this means an outline being ob- 
tained, it may be imparted to any other 
ground, in the manner before deſcribed, when 
the ſame kind of outline is formed by draw- 
ing after nature. Where larger pieces are to 
be copied, lawn and tiffany may be uſed in- 
ſtead of the tranſparent paper; or ſeveral ſheets 
of the paper may be joined together by 
means of iſinglaſs glue; and when the outline 
is traced by chalk, or other proper crayon, the 


ſubſequent proceeding: may be the like alſo, 
in 
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in this caſe, as above, where the ſame kind 
of outline is taken from nature. Goldbeater's- 
ſkin, and horn as prepared in plates for lan- 
thorns, as alſo the talc or foſſible iſinglaſs, and 
dried hog's bladder, have been likewiſe ap- 
plied to this purpoſe. But where horn, or 
iſinglaſs are uſed, being rigid bodies that 


will not yield to impart an impreſſion by re- 


tracing, they may be beſt treated in the man- 
ner above adviſed, in the caſe of glaſs, when 
employed for taking views from nature; 
which is, by tracing the outlines with black 
in dil, and Pan a new Freund of per 
with it. | 

Another common als; of oft- tracing, 
in the caſe of prints, or drawings, is to. fix 
them againſt a window, or other hard tranſ- 
parent body placed in a ſtrong light, in a 
perpendicular poſition ; and put a piece of 
paper, vellum, or any other body ſufficiently 


tranſparent, before them, to perform the 


off-tracing, by the view which is this way 
given of che N r. in the Pon or " es 
ing. 

The ho method of: off. e called 
calling, which is ſometimes practiſed in the 


caſe of prints and drawings, is performed 


by tracing on the print, or drawing itſelf, 
inſtead of the tranſparent body laid over it, 
as in the other manner. The back of it 
muſt be previouſſy N by rubbing it 
over with black lead powder, or other 


ſuch matter; or a paper blacked on the un- 
| der 
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der ſide may be uſed inſtead of blacking the 
print or drawing. By either of theſe methods 
an outline will be made on any ground of 
vellum or paper laid under the print, and if 
_ ſeveral grounds of very thin paper be laid to- 

gether under the print, with each a blackened 
paper over them, ſo many impreſſions may 
be made at one time. The ſame effect may 
be produced by puncturing or pricking out 
the proper outlines in the print or drawing, 
and then uſing it for imparting the ſketch to 
another ground, with the black lead powder, 
Kc. in the manner above deſcribed in ſpeak- 
ing of the uſe of the oiled paper. When the 
print or drawing is thus prepared by punctu- 
ring, it may be employed for tranſmitting the 
ſketch to any number of grounds. 

The manner of uſing ſoap, for taking off 
the impreſſion of a print on a new ground, is 
this: Smear the original over with the com- 
mon ſoft ſoap, commixed with water till it be 
of the conſiſtence of a thin jelly, and then 
lay it even on the ground intended to receive 
the impreſſion, which muſt be alſo previouſſy 
moiſtened with water. Aftet which, being 
covered with ſeveral other papers, the whole 
muſt be compreſſed, by paſſing a wooden roller 
over them, or by rubbing ſtrongly on them 
with the calender glaſs uſed for glazing li- 
nen, or by any parallel means. The im- 
preſſion of the original will by this means be 


| imparted to the new —— which muſt be 
1 N firſt 
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firſt dried, and then carefully waſhed ich a 
ſpunge and water to take off the ſoap. It has 
been ſaid, by ſome, that this treatment will 
do very little injury to the original print; but, 
beſides the impracticability of ever thoroughly 
cleanſing it from the ſoap, a part of the print- 
ing ink is taken from it, arid a proportionable 
ſhare of the effect of the original. impreſſion 
deſtroyed. 
A method parallel to this is ſometimes vid 
| with prints and drawings: which is, by hold- 
ing them up to the light, and tracing the pro- 
per outlines on the back with a black lead pen- 
cil, or any kind of crayon, and then laying 
the traced ſide on a ground proper to receive 
the impreſſion, going over them with a roller 
or calender glaſs, in the ſame manner as when 
the impreſſion is taken by means of ſoap. On 
the ſame principle, in the caſe of copartments, 
cyphers, or any other regular figures, where 


both ſides are alike, i us. one half is drawn 


or traced, the other half may be procured by 
doubling the paper exactly in the place where 
the two halves ſhould join, and then preſſing 
or rolling over the outſide of the ſketched part; 

which treatment a correſpondent impreſſion 
E. the deſign will be made on the other ſide, 
and the whale ſketch will be finiſhed without 
the trouble of drawing or tracing out the ſe- 
cond half. ; 

The method of copying deſigns by the uſe 
of the ſquares, either in order to paint in eq al 


nnitnde, or with a view to reduction, is 
| * ; 
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thus: Divide the original into- a convenient 
number of ſquares, by ruling lines acroſs it 
with any kind of crayon and then do the 
fame on the ground, in a correſpondent man- 


ner. The ſquares on the new ground may 


be either increaſed, diminiſhed, or made equal 


as to their ſize, with reſpe& to thoſe of the 


original, according to the intended proportion 
of the new piece. The principal uſe of the 
ſquares, in this caſe, is ſo much the ſame as 
when they are applied to the taking draw- 


ings from nature, that it is needleſs to dwell 


longer on them now. I ſhall only intimate, 
that, to thoſe who can draw at all, the uſe 
of the ſquares is much more adviſeable here, 
as well as in drawing after nature, than any 
of the other methods; as it is much more im- 
proving, and on the whole leſs troubleſome, 
to make a correct ſketch chis way than by any 
other. | 
The manner of reduaion, or, if that be not 
neceſſary, of tracing out an outline, where the 
magnitude of the original is to be preſerved, by 


the machine above-mentioned, which was for- 
merly called a parallelogram, and by ſome at 


preſent a mathematical compaſs, cannot be ſhewn 
without firſt deſcribing fully, or exhibiting by 
a figure, the conſtruction of the inſtrument. 
I ſhall therefore endeavour to explain the 
ſtructure and manner of fabrication of it, 
as well as thoſe of a machine ſomewhat com- 
plex admit ; aud; what may eſcape the con- 
5 f ception 
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ception in the verbal deſcription, may be 


ſupplied by the inſpection of the figure an- 
need. 


table, with ten pieces of wood fixed upon i 
in a moveable manner; and by ſuch a con 
ſtruction, that when one is moved, the whole 


of the reſt move alſo ſimilarly, with reſpe& 


to the directions, but under greater or leſs 
angles. The board or table may be of fir 
deal, and is uſually made in the form of a 
parallelogram. The magnitude of it, as well 
as of the other parts of the machine, muſt be 
according to that of the pictures, &c. it is 
intended to be uſed for reducing. But for 
the ſake of giving the comparative propor 
tions, we will ſtate it at three feet in length, 
and the breadth may be about a foot and a 
half. It muſt be plained very even, but 
ſhould not be of too thin ſubſtance, leſt it 
warp, and it muſt be covered with cloth 
| poo even upon it, and faſtened down to 
The ten pieces of wood muſt be nt 
like rulers uſed for writing, and, in the pro 

portion here taken, they may be a foor 18g. 
and about half an inch in breadth, and the 
fifth or ſixth of an inch in thickneſs. They 
muſt be faſtened to each other in ſuch man- 
ner, that every one muſt be croſſed by ano- 
ther in the centre, and by two others at 


ſuch diſtance from the centre as exactly di- 


vides the two half lengths on each ſide of it; 


except the two which form the ö 
| an 
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and can be only croſſed in the centre and in 
the middle of one part, which, in each ex- 
tremity, will be the part oppolite to that ſo 
croſſed in the other, as will immediately ap- 
Pear on the pieces being laid together in the 
poſition here directed. The faſtening muſt be 
by pins, or rivets, on which each piece may 
be turned with perfect freedom; and near 
each end of every piece muſt be made a hole 
or a female ſcrew, into which a crayon, port- 
crayon, or pencil may be fixed, either by or 
without a ſcrew. At the ends of thoſe pieces 
which make the extremities, there muſt be a 
ſmaller hole for a pin to be paſſed through to 
faſten the conjoined pieces to the board. In 
order to the more commodiouſly fixing the 
ſeveral parts of the inſtrument to the board or 
table, it may be proper to have female ſcrews 
at the places of the table where the rulers are 
to be pinned down, according to the different 
applications of the inſtrument; and the pins 
for faſtening the reſpective parts muſt in this 
caſe have male ſcrews at their extremities, 
e e to the female ſcrews in the table. 
by theſe directions cloſely followed, the parts 
the inſtrument may be completely formed 
and ut together ; but to explain the manner 
of uſing it, the figure i is here given, as it is 
more eaſy to refer to the parts of that, than to 
ſuch as have only a verbal ſpecification 


Vor. I. 8 Let 
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Let the leg or extremity of the piece A be 
faſtened to the board in the part of it as here 


1 499 let the picture, &e, be placed 
under the end of the piece B, a ſtrong pin 
blunted, or other ſuch rigid body being put 
through the end of it, and placed in the 
centre of the picture, or any other part where 
it may be convenient to begin the tracing. 
Let the ground intended to receive the draw- 
ing, or ſketch, be then placed at E, the next 
leg to that faſtened to the board, if the deſign 
of the original be intended to be diminiſhed 
in the utmoſt degree the machine can effect, 
or to any of the other legs nearer to the origi- 
nal, according to the proportion of the dimi- 
nution required. A crayon, or pencil muſt 
then be fixed in the hole of the piece E, made 
for that purpoſe, and muſt reſt on the ground 


| of the ſketch, which ground muſt be ſo 
5 placed 
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placed,s that the crayon or pencil may be im- 


mediately over the part of it which correſponds 


with the part of the original touched by the 
| blunted pin. The picture and ground of the 


ſketch muſt then be faſtened firmly to the 
board, and the artiſt bearing with his left hand 
gently on the crayon or pencil over the ground, 
muſt trace, with the blunted pin or ſtift fixed 
in the hole of the moſt diſtant leg, the out- 


lines of the original, which will ſo move the 


crayon or pencil on the ground for the ſketch 
that a correſpondent line will be marked there, 


but with the diminution of the deſign in the IT 


proportion deſired. 

When the enlargement of the original is de- 
ſired, the reverſe muſt be practiſed with regard 
to the ſituation of the original and copy ; for 
if the original be placed under E, the piece 


next to that faſtened to the board, and the new 


ground be put under B, the end of the leg 
where the original was before placed, the ſub- 
ſequent management. being the ſame as before 


in all other reſpects, the ſketch will be aug- 


mented in an equal degree to what it was di- 
miniſhed before. (© | 
If a fketch of equal magnitude be defired, 
the faſtening of the conjoined pieces to the ta- 
ble or board muſt be at D, in the centre of the 
whole, and the original and new ground placed 


under the pieces at each extremity, or any 
other correſpondent pieces that may be moſt. 


commodious. 
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This machine may be uſed for offgracing 


maps, or other ſuch ſimpler deſigns, or may 


afford amuſement by off-tracing pictures, &c. 
to thoſe who have no facility in drawing, 


But to the abler and more expert in theſe arts, 
where deſigns that demand ſpirit and pencil 
are in queſtion, it ſeems an expedient below 
their regard, as performing by an imperfeQ 
mechanical aid what they can execute better 
by their own natural powers. 


— 


CHAP. 11. 


Of the means of taking hs and 
impreſſions from 1 80 buſts, 


medals, leaves, &c. 


* E method of taking caſts of figures 
and buſts, as at -preſent practiſed, is 
moſt generally by the uſe of plaiſter of Paris; 
or, in other words, alabaſter calcined by a 
entle heat. The advantage of uſing this 
. preferable to others, conſiſts in this, 
that notwithſtanding a ſlight calcination re- 
duces it to a pulverine ſtate, it becomes again 
a tenacious and cohering body by being moiſt- 
ened with water, and afterwards ſulfered to 
dry. By this means either a concave or con- 
vex figure may be given by a proper mold or 
model to it when wet, and retained by the 
hardnels 
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hardneſs it acquires when dry, and from theſe 
qualities it is fitted to the double uſe of ma- 
king both caſts and molds for forniing thoſe 
caſts. The plaiſter is to be had ready pre- 
pared of thoſe who make it their buſineſs to 
ſell it, and the only c care is to ſee that it is 
genuine. 

The particular manner of making caſts de- 
pends on the form of the ſubject to be taken. 
Where there are no projecting parts, it is 
very ſimple and eaſy, as likewiſe where there 
are ſuch as form only a right or any greater 
angle with the principal ſurface of the body. 


But where parts project in leſſer angles, or 


form curves inclined towards the principal 


ſurface of the body, the work is more diffi- 


cult. I ſhall therefore firſt explain thoſe par- 
ticulars of the manner which are general ta 
all kinds, and then point out the extraordi- 
nary methods to be uſed where difficulties 
ogeur. 
- The firſt ſtep to be taken is the forming 
the mold, which is, indeed, done by much 
the ſame means, as the caſt' is afterwards 
made in it In order to this, if the original 
or model be a baſs-relief, or any other piece 
of a flat form, having its ſurface firſt well 
greaſed, it muſt be placed on a proper table, 
or other ſuch ſupport, and ſurrounded b 
frame, the ſides of which muſt be at ſuch 4 
diſtance from it as will allow a proper thick- 
neſs for the ſides of the mold. A due quan- 
55 of the plaiſter, that is, what will be ſuf- 
Ce 3 flͤ-cient 
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ficient to cover and riſe to ſuch a thickneſs as 
may give ſufficient ſtrength to the mold, as 
- alſo to fill the hollow betwixt the frame and 
the model, muſt be moiſtened with water, 
till it be juſt of ſuch conſiſtence as will allow 
it to be poured upon the model; The plaiſter, 
thus moiſtened, muſt be then put on the mo- 
del as ſoon as poſſible; for it muſt not be de- 
layed after the water is added to the plaiſter, 
which would otherwiſe concrete or ſet, ſo as 
to become more troubleſome in the working, 
or unfit to be uſed. The whole muſt then 
be ſuffered to remain in this condition till the 
plaiſter has attained its hardneſs, and then the 
frame being taken away, the preparatory caſt 
or mold, thus formed, may be taken off from 
the ſubject intire. . 1 
Where the model or original ſubject is of 
a round or erect form, a different method 
muſt be purſued, and the mold muſt be di- 
vided into ſeveral pieces; or; if the ſubject 
conſiſts of detached and projecting parts, it is 
* frequently moſt expedient to caſt fach parts ſe- 
parately, and afterwards join them together. 
Where the original ſubje& or model forms 
a round, or ſpheroid, or any part of ſuch 
round, or ſpheroid, more than one half the 
laiſter muſt be uſed without any frame to 
eep it round the model, and muſt. be tem- 
pered with water to ſuch a conſiſtence, that 
it may be wrought with the hand like very 
ſoft paſte. But though it muſt not be ſo fluid 
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as when prepared for flat-figured models, it 
muſt yet be as moiſt as if compatible with its 
cohering ſufficiently to hold together. Being 
thus prepared, it muſt be put upon the modes 
and compreſſed with the hand, or any flat in- 
ſtrument, that the parts of it may adapt them- 


ſelves in the moſt perfect manner to thoſe of 


the ſubject, as well as be compact with reſpect 
to themſelves. When the model is ſo covered 
to a convenient thickneſs, the whole muſt be 
left at reſt till the plaiſter be ſet and firm, ſo 
as to bear dividing without an to pieces, or 


being liable to be put but of its form by ſlight 


violence. It muſt then be divided into pieces, 
in order to its being taken off from the mo- 
del, by cutting it with a knife, or with a very 
thin blade; and, being divided, muſt be cau- 
tiouſly taken off, and kept till dry. But it 
muſt be always carefully obſerved, before the 
ſeparation of the parts be made, to notch them 
croſs the joints, or lines of the diviſion, at 
proper diſtances, that they may with eaſe and 
certainty be properly conjoined again, which 
would be much more precarious and trouble. 
ſome without ſuch directive marks. The art 
of properly dividing the molds, in order to 
make them ſeparate from the model, conſti- 
tutes the greateſt object of dexterity and ſkill 
in the art of caſting, and does not admit of 
rules for the moſt advantageous conduct of 
it in every caſe. But I ſhall endeavour to 
explain the principles on which it depends in 
de ne (Res Cc4 ſuch 
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fuch manner that by a due application of 
them all difficulties may at any time be ſur- 
mounted, and an expertneſs even of manner 
acquired by a little practice. With reſpect to 
the caſe in queſtion, where the ſubject is of 

a round or ſpheroidal form, it is beſt to di- 
vide the mold into three parts, which will then 
eaſily come off from the model, and the ſame 
holds good of a cylinder, or-any regular VA 
figure. 

The mold being thus formed and dry, and 
the parts put together, it muſt, be firſt greaſed 
and placed in ſuch a poſition, that the hollow 
may lie upwards, and then filled with plaiſter 
commixed with water, in the ſame proportion 
and manner as was directed for the caſting the 
mold; and when the caſt is perfectly ſet and 
dry, it muſt be taken out of the mold and re- 
paired where it is neceſſary, which iniſhes the 
whole operation. 

This is all that is required with reſpect 10 
ſubjects where the ſurfaces have the regularity 
above-mentioned ; but where they form curves 
which interſect ench other, the conduct of the 
operation muſt be varied with reſpect to the 
manner of taking the caſt of the mold from 
off the ſubject or model; and where there are 
long projecting parts, ſüch as legs or arms, 
they ſhould, as was obſerved before, be wrought 
in ſeparate caſts, | 
The method of dividing properly the molds 
cannot be reduced, as I intimated, to any 
22 R 1085 awd 
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particular rules, but muſt depend in ſome de- 


gree on the ſkill' of the operator, who may 
eaſily judge from the original ſubjects, by the 


means here ſuggeſted, what parts will come 
off together, and what require to be ſepa- 


rated. The principle of the whole conſiſts 


only in this, that where under-workings, as 
they are called, occur, that is, wherever a 
ſtraight line drawn from the bafis or inſertion 
of any projection, would be cut or croſſed by 
any part of ſuch projection, ſuch part cannot 
be taken off without a diviſion. This muſt be 
made either in the place where the projection 
would croſs the ſtraight line; or, as that is 
frequently difficult, the whole projection muſt 
be ſeparated from the main body, and divided 


alſo lengthways into two parts. Where there 


are no projections from the principal ſurfaces, 


but the body is ſo formed as to render the 


furface a compoſition of ſuch curves, that a 


ſtraight line being drawn parallel to the ſurface 


of one part would be cut by the outline; in 
one or more places of another part, a diviſion 
of the whole ſhould be made, ſo as to reduce 


the parts of it into regular curves, which muſt 


then be treated as ſuch. 

Where detached parts of a long form, as 
legs, arms, ſpears, ſwords, 8c. occur in 
any figure, they ſhould be caſt in ſeparate 
Holds, and if ſuch parts are of a compound 
ſtructure, the ſame rules as were before in- 
amated myſt be obſerved in the manage. 
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ment of them, as are already directed for the 
principal part. 

In larger maſſes, where there would other- 
wiſe be a great thickneſs of the plaiſter, a 
corps or body may be put within the mold, in 
order to produce a hollow in the caſt, which 
both ſaves the expence of the plaiſter, and ren- 
ders the eaſt lichter. 

This corps may be of wood, Wüere the 
| forming a hollow of, a ſtraight figure, or ſuch 
as is conical with the baſis outward, will an- 
ſwer the end. But if the cavity require to be 
round, or. of any curve figure, the corps can- 
not be then, drawn while, intire, and conſe- 
quently ſhould be. of ſuch matter as will ſuffer 
itſelf to be taken out piece-meal. In this 
caſe, therefore; the corps is beſt formed of clay, 
which muſt be worked upon wires to give it 
tenacity, and ſuſpended in the hollow of the 
mold, by croſs-wires lying over the mouth ; 
and when the plaiſter is ſufficiently ſet to bear 
handling, the elay muſt be picked out by a 
proper inſtrument. 

Where it is deſired to render the plaiſter 
harder, the water with which it is tempered 

ould be mixed with parchment-ſize prepared 
as below directed, which will make it very firm 
and tenacious. _ 

In the ſame manner, figures, buſts, &c. may 
be - caſt of lead, or any other metal, in the 
molds of plaiſter, only t the expence Wy plaiſter, 
and the tediouſneſs of its becoming ſufficiently 


dry, when in a very large maſs, to bear the 
heat 
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heat of melted metal, render the uſe of clay, 
compounded with ſome other proper materials, 


preferable, | where large ſubjects are in queſtion. 
The clay, in this caſe, ſhould be waſhed over 
till it be perfectly free from gravel or ſtones, 


and then mixed with a third or more of fine 
fand to prevent its cracking; or, inſtead of 
ſand, coal aſhes, ſifted till they be perfectly 
fine, are preferable. Whether plaiſter or clay 
be uſed for the caſting in metal, it is extreme- 
ly neceſſary to have the mold perfectly dry, 
otherwiſe the moiſture, being rarified, will 


make an exploſion that will blow the "aw 
out of the mold, and endanger the operator, 


or at leaſt crack the mold in ſuch manner as 
to fruſtrate the operation. Where the parts 
of a mold are larger, or project much, and 


conſequently require · a greater tenacity of co 
heſion of the matter they are formed of to 


keep them together, flocks of cloth, prepared 
like thoſe deſigned for the paper hangings, or 

fine cotton plucked or cut till it is very ſhort, 
ſhould be mixed with the aſhes or ſand before 


7 they be added to the clay to make the com- 


pak for the mold. The proportion ſhould 
e according to the degree of coheſion required; 


but a ſmall quantity will anſwer the end, if 


the other ingredients of the compoſition be 


good, and the parts of the mold properly link- 


ed together by means of the wires above di- 
rected. 


from. OO aa and the parts of vege- 
tables, 


There i is a mathod of taking caſts in metals 
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in this country, may be ceverthctels ended 
for ſome purpoſes with advantage, particularly 
for the decorating grottos or rock-work, where 
nature is imitated. The proper kinds of ani- 
mals are lizards, ſnakes, frogs, birds, or inſects ; 
the caſt of which being properly coloured will 
be exact repreſentations of the originals. 
This is to be performed by the following 
method. A coffin or proper cheſt for form- 


ing the mold being prepared of clay, or four 


pieces of boards fixed together, the animal, or 
parts of vegetables, muſt be ſuſpended in it by 
_ a ſtring, and the leaves, tendrils, or other de- 
tached parts of the vegetables, or the legs, wings, 
| &c. of the animals, properly ſeparated and ad- 
juſted in their right poſition by a ſmall pair of 
pincers. A due quantity of plaiſter of Paris, 
and calcined talc, in equal quantities, with 
ſome alumen plumęſum, muſt then be tempered 


with water to the proper conſiſtence for caſt- 


ing, and the ſubject from whence the caſt is 
to be taken, as alſo the ſides of the coffin moiſt- 
ened with ſpirit of wine. 

The coffin or cheſt muſt be ther filled with 
the tempered compoſition of the plaiſter and 
talc; but, at the ſame time, a piece of ſtraight 


ſtick or wood muſt be put to the principal . 


part of the body of the fubje&, and pieces of 
thick wire to the extremities of the other parts, 
in order that they may form, when drawn 
out after the matter of the mold is properly 


fer and firm, a channel for pouring in the 
melted 
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| melted metal, and vents for the air, which 
| otherwiſe, by the rarefaction it would undergo 
from the heat of the metal, would blow it out, 
or burſt the mold. In a ſhort time the plaiſter 
and tale will ſet and become hard, when the 
Nick and wires may be drawn Gut, and the 
frame or coffin in which the mold was caſt 
taken away. The mold muſt then be put 
' firſt into a moderate heat, and afterwards, 
| when it is as dry as it can be rendered by that 
degree, removed into a greater, which may 
be gradually increaſed till the whole be red- 


hot. The animal, or part of any vegetable, 
| which was included i in the mold, will then be 


burnt to a coal, and may be totally calcined to 
aſhes, by blowing for ſome time gently into 
the channel and paſſages made for pouring 
in the metal, and giving vent to the air, 
which will, at the ſame time that it incinerates 
the remainder of the animal or vegetable 


matter, blow out the aſhes. The mold muſt 


then be ſuffered to cool gently, and will be 
perfect, the deſtruction of the ſubſtance of 
the animal, or vegetable, having produced a 


hollow of a figure correſpondent to it; but it 
may be nevertheleſs proper to ſhake the mold, 


and turn it upſide down, as alſo to blow with 


the bellows into each of the air vents, in order 


10 free it wholly from any remainder of the 
aſhes; or, where there may be an opportunity 
of filling the hollow with quickſilver with- 
out expence, it will be found a very effectual 
echo of clearing the cavity, as all duſt, 


aſhes, = 
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aſhes, or ſmall detached bodies, will neceſſarily 
rife to the ſurface of the quickſilver, and be 
poured out with it. The mold being thus pre- 
pared, it muſt be heated very hot when uſed, 
if the caſt be made with copper or braſs; but a 
leſs degree Will ſerve for lead or tin. The 
melted metal muſt be then poured in, the mold 
gently ſtruck, and ſuffered to reſt till it be 
cold. At which time it muſt be carefully 
taken from the caſk, but without the leaſt 
force; for ſuch parts of the matter as appear 
to adhere more ſtrongly, muſt be ſoftened by 
{ſoaking in water till they be intirely looſened, 
that none of the more delicate parts of the caſt 
may be broken off or bent. 

Where the alumen pulmoſam, or els. can- 
not be eaſily procured, the plaiſter may be uſed 


alone; but it is apt to be calcined by the heat 
aaſed in burning the animal or vegetable from 
| | whence the caſt is taken, and to become of 
cao incohering and crumbly a texture. For 


cheapneſs, Sturbridge clay, or any other Pot- 
ter's or other good clay, waſhed over till it be 
perfectly fine, and mixed with an equal part 
of ſand and ſome flocks cut ſmall, may be em- 
ployed. Pounded pumice- ſtone and plaiſter of 
Paris, taken in equal quantities, and mixed 
with waſhed clay in the ſame proportion, is 
ſaid to make excellent molds for this and Pa- | 
rallel uſes. 

Caſts of. medals, or fach ſmall pieces as 
are or: a ſimilar form, may be made in plaiſter 


by 
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17 the method directed for baſs relieves. In- 
deed there is nothing more required than to 
form a mold, by laying them on a proper 
board; and, having ſurrounded them by a rim 
made of a piece of a card or any other paſte- 
board, to fill the rim with ſoft tempered plaiſter 
of Paris, which mold, when dry, will ſerve for 


ſeveral caſts. It is bevercheleſe a better method 


to form the mold of melted ſulphur, which will 


produce a ſharper impreſſion in the caſt, and 


be more durable than thoſę made of plaiſter. 

The caſts of medals are likewiſe frequently 
made of ſulphur, which being melted, muſt 
be treated exactly in the ſame manner as the 
5 | 

Caſts may be made likewiſe with i iron, with 
yery little additional trouble, provided it be 
prepared | in the following manner. 

Take any iron bar, or piece of a ſimilar 


. form, and, having heated it red-hot, hold 
it over a veſſel containing water, and touch 


« it very ſlightly with a roll of ſulphur, which 
« will immediately diſſolve it, and make it 


« fall in drops into the water under it. As 


* much iron as may be wanted being thus 


es diſſolved, pour the water then out of the 


„ veſſel, and pick out the drops formed by 
e the melted i iron from thoſe of the ſulphur, 
* which contain little or no iron, and will be 
« diſtinguiſhable from t the other by their co- 
e lour and weight.“ 
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The iron will, by this means, be rendered 
ſo fuſible, or caſy to be melted, that it will 
run with, leſs. heat than will melt lead, and 
may be employed for making caſts of medals, 
and many other ſuch purpoſes, with great con- 
venience and advantage. 


©... Impreſſions of medals, having the ſame 4 


fect as caſts, may be made alſo of iſinglaſs 
glue by the following means. Melt the iſin- 
glaſs, beaten as when commonly uſed, in an 
earthen pipkin, with the addition of as much 
water as will cover it, ſtirring it gently till the 
whole be diſſolved ; then. with a bruſh of ca- 
mel's hair, cover the medal, which ſhould be 
previouſly well cleanſed and warmed, and then 
laid horizontal on a board or table greaſed i in 
the part around the medal. Let them reſt af- 
terwards till the glue be properly hardened, 
and then with a pin raiſe the edge of it, and 
ſeparate it carefully from the medal; the caſt 
will be thus formed by the glue as hard as 
horn, and ſo light that a thouſand will ſcarcely 
weigh an ounce. In order ta render the relief 
of the medal more apparent, a ſmall quantity 
of carmine may be mixed with the melted iſin- 
glaſs, or the medal may be previouſly coated 
with leaf gold by breathing on it, and then 
laying it on the leaf, which will by that means 
adhere to it; but the uſe of the leaf gold is 


apt to impair a little the ſharpneſs of the im- 


preſſion. 
There is likewiſe a method of making im- 
| preſſions of the ſame kind in lead, which is 
| T this, 
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this, / Lay the medal on a poſt, or other firm 
body of wood, and cover it with a piece of very 

thin plate of lead, and lay over that another 

piece. of thicker plate. Then place on them 
end- ways a piece of wood turned of a round | 
figure, which may be a foot or more in length, - 
and of ſuch thickneſs, that its diameter may be 
ſomewhat greater than that of the medal. 

Strike then forcibly on the upper end of the 
wood with a mallet, or ſome ſuch inſtrument, 

and the undermoſt plate of lead will receive 

the impreſſion of the medal; to preſerve which, 
the concave of the reverſe may be filled up 

with reſin, mixed with an equal part of brick- 
duſt, and melted. The impreſſion ſhould be 

made with one ſtroke, which will produce a 
ſufficient effect, if given with due ſtrength, 
and in a perpendicular direction. Impreſſions 

may be even taken from ſealing- wax or ſulphur 

in this manner, if the pieces be no way con- 
cave or bending on their under ſide. 

Impreſſions of medals may be likewiſe taken 

in putty, but it ſhould be the true kind made 

of earth of tin and drying oil. Theſe may be 5 
formed in the molds previouſly taken in plaiſter 

or ſulphur, or molds may be made in its own 
_ ſubſtance in the manner directed for thoſe of 
the plaiſter. - Theſe impreſſions will be very 

arp and hard, but the greateſt diſadvantage 
that attends them is their drying very flowly, 
and being liable in the mean-time to be da- N 
© ein | 
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| Impreſſions of prints, 'or- other engravings, 
may be taken from copper-plates by cleaning 
them thoroughly, and pouring: plaiſter upon 


them; but the effect in this way is not ſtrong 


enough for the eye, and therefore the follow- 
ing method is preferable where ſuch impreſ- 
ſions on plaiſter are deſired. 


Take vermilion, or any other ES pig- 


ment finely powdered, and rub it over the 


plate; then paſs a folded piece of paper, or 


the flat part of the hand over the plate, to 


take off the colour from the lights or parts 


where there is no engraving. The proceeding 
muſt then be the ſame as where no colour is 
uſed. This laſt method: is alſo applicable to 
the making impreſſions of ' copper-plates on 
paper with dry colours; for the plate being 
prepared as here directed, and laid on the 
paper properly rackfiened, and either paſſed 
under the rolling-preſs, or any other way 
ſtrongly forced down on the paper, an im- 
preſſion of the engraving will be obtained. 
Impreflions may be likewiſe taken from cop- 
per- plates, either on plaiſter or paper, by means 
of the ſmoke of a candle or lamp; if, inſtead 


of rubbing them with any colour, the plate be 


held over the candle or lamp, till the whole 
ſurface become black, and then wiped off by 
the flat of the hand or paper 


Theſe methods are not, however, of r 


great uſe in the caſe of copper-plates, except 
where impreſſions may be deſired on occaſions 
where panting 1 ink cannot be procured ; but as 


* 


they 


. * 
rn ponds found . pop fin th ferns. r 


- 
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| they may be applied likewiſe to the taking 


impreſſions from ſnuff- boxes, or other en- 
graved ſubjects, by Which means deſigns may 
be inſtantly borrowed by artiſts or curious per- 
ſons, and preſerved for any uſe, they may in 
ſuch inſtances be very uſeful. *' | 
The expedient of taking impreſſions by the 
ſmoke of a candle or lamp may be employed 
alſo for botanical purpoſes, in the caſe of 
leaves; as a perfect and durable repreſentation 
of not only the general figure, but the contex- 
ture and diſpoſition of the larger fibres, may be 
extemporaneouſly obtained at any time. The 
ſame may be, nevertheleſs, done in a more 


perfect manner by the uſe of linſeed oil, either 


alone, or mixed with a ſmall proportion of 
colour, where the oil can be conyeniently 
procured. But the other method is valuable, 
on account of its being practicable at almoſt all 
ſeaſons, and jp all places, within the time that 
the leaves will keęp freſh and plump. In ta- 
king theſe impreſſions; it ia proper to bruiſe the 
leaves, ſo as to take off the projections of the 


large ribs, which might prevent the other parts 


from plying to the paper. 


Leaves, or alſo the petals, or flower leaves * 


of plants, may themſelves be preſerved on pa- 
per, with their original appearance, for a con- 


ſiderable length of time, by the following 


means. Take a piece of paper, and rub it 
over with the iſinglaſs glue, treated as above 
directed for taking impreſſions from medals ; 
and then lay the leaves in a proper poſition 

5 2 on 
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-on the paper. The glue Laid on' the paper be- 
ing ſet, bruſh. over the leaves with more of 
the ſame, and that being dry likewiſe, the ope- 
ration will be finithed, gun 6 the leaves 
cured from the air and "moiſture, that t 
retain their figure and colour ene than 
; by any other treatment. 

or other ſmall animals of a 


flat hgure, On be preſerved in the fame 
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SECT. 150 of gilding © in general. 


VAE Suan · different ſubſtances i is per- 
formed by a variety of means accom- 
= modated to the nature of each; but 
| 4 principle is the ſame in all, (except with 

reſpect to one kind praQtifed on metals, where 
quiekſilver and heat is uſed, which I omit 
nere as not properly a part of the ſubject of 
this work) being only the putting ſome pro- 
per cement on the body to be gilt, and then 
laying the gold either in the form of leaves 
or powder on the cement, which * it to 


be „ 
Dd 3 The 
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The principal kinds of gilding are thoſe 
called 9/ gilding—burniſh gilding—and' japan- 
ner's gilding, or gilding with gold fize. Theſe 
may be promiſcouſly uſed on grounds either 


of wood, metal, or any other firm and rigid 


body; but paper and leather require a treat- 
ment, in ſome caſes, peculiar to themſelves. 
The firſt attention in moſt kinds of gilding 
is the choice of leaf gold, which ſhould be 
pure, and of the colour accommodated to the 
purpoſe, or taſte of the work. Purity is re- 
quiſite in all caſes; for if the gold be allayed 
with ſilver it will be of too pale and greeniſh a 
hue for any application, and if it contain much 
copper, it will in time: tufn to a yet much 
ſtronger green. The purity may be aſcertained 
with accuracy enough -for this purpoſe by the 
_ - touchſtone and aqua fortis, and the fitneſs of 
the colour to any particular purpoſe may. be 
diſtinguiſhed by the eye. The full yellow is 
certainly the moſt beautiful and trueſt colour 
of gold; but the deep reddiſh caſt has been of 
late moſt eſteemed from the caprice of faſhion, 
Whichever may be choſen, the colour ought 
nevertheleſs to be good of the kind; for there 
is a great variation in the forte. and effect of 
different pardels of the ſame teint, ſome ap- 
pearing more foul and muddy, others bright 
and —: FTE 
The beſt method, however, of judging of 
the colour of leaf gold with nicety, is by keep- 
Ing a ſpecimen of ſuch as is ha 6's 5 
ED Eg i Which 
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which any freſh parcel may be occaſionally 


cpmpared. 
There is, beſides the true leaf gold, another 


Kind 3 in uſe, called Dutch gold, which is cop- 


per gilt, and beaten into leaves like the genuine. 


It is much cheaper, and has, when good, 


greatly the effe& of the true at the time of its 
being laid on the ground ; but, with any ac- 
ceſs of moiſture, it loſes it colour and turns 
green in ſpots, and, indeed, in all caſes its 
beauty is ſoon impaired, unleſs well ſecured by 
lacquer or varniſh, It is nevertheleſs ſervice- 


able for coarſer gilding where large maſſes are 


wanted, eſp pecially where it is to be ſeen by 
| artificial light, as in the caſe of theatres, and, 


if well varniſhed, will there in a great meaſure | 


17 the end of the genuine kinds. 
The other preparations of 5 belonging 


to particular kinds of gilding, I ſhall treat of 


them, as likewiſe the cements or other ſub- 


ſtances employed, in their reſpective places, 
and proceed now to ſhew what the inſtru- 
ments are which are common to the three 


Fern methods. 
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Of the in frevmintts that are common 
10 the oil, burniſb, and r 5 


 gilding. 


1 firſt neceſſary n is a cuſhion 
for receiving the leaves of gold from the 
Paper, in order to its being cut into proper 
ſize and figures for covering the places to be 
gilt. This cuſhion ſhould be made of leather, 
and faſtened to a ſquare board, which ſhould 
have a handle. It may be of any ſize, from 
fourteen inches ſquare to ten, and ſhould be 
ſtuffed betwixt the leather and board with fine 
tow or woal, but in ſuch a manner that the 
ſurface may be perfectly flat and even. 

A proper knife is the next, and an equally 
requiſite inſtrument, as it is neceſſary in all 
caſes to cut or divide the gold into parts corre- 
ſpondent to thoſe which are to be covered. 
This knife may be the ſame in all reſpects as 
thoſe uſed in painting, called palette knives, the 
blade of which may be four or ſix inches long, 
and ſomewhat more than half an inch in 
breadth, with a handle proportionable. 

A ſquirrel s tail is likewiſe generally pro- 
vided for taking up the whole leaves, and for 
compreſſing the gold to the ſurface where it 
is laid, and giving it the poſition required. 
It is uſed Nw by ſome for taking up the 1 
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of leaves ; but this is better done by means 
of a ball of cotton wool, which will both an- 


{wer this end, and that of comprefling the gold 


in a more eafy and effectual manner. This 
| ſquirrel s tail is cut ſhort, and ſometimes ſpread. 
in a fan-faſhion by means of a piece of wood 
formed like a pencil ſtick, but broad at one 
end, and ſplit to receive the tail; but it will 
_ equally ſerve the purpoſe of its own form, 
when the hair is cut to a proper length. This 
inſtrument. is by ſome called a palette, but im- 
properly, as the board for holding the colours 
in painting, and which is frequently in uſe 
along with this, being called by the ſame name, 
would neceſſarily produce a confuſion in ſpeak- 
ing of either. 

A bruſh of very ſoft hog's hair, or of the 
fitch kind, made large, is likewiſe commonly 
uſed for paſſing over the work when it is be- 
come dry, in order to take off the looſe gold. 

Some fine cotton wool is alſo.neceſlary for 
taking up the ſmaller parts of the leaves, and 
laying them on the work, as alſo for com- 
preſſing and adjuſting them when laid on. 
The cotton ſhould be formed into a ball by 
tying it up in a piece of fine linen rag; 
for, if it be uſed without the rag, the fibres 
adhere. to the gold ſiae, and embarraſs the 
work. 1 

A ſmall ſtone nad mullar, with a baer 
tionable palette knife, are required for grinding 
and tempering the mixtures made of the fat 
oil, or gold Jize, with each other, and * co- 
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lours that may be added to them, Proper 
bruſhes are alſo wanted for laying on and 
ſpreading the fat oil, or ſize, on the work, 
and ſome of theſe ſhould be fitches of diffe- 
rent ſizes, in order to convey and ſettle the 
gold where the relief of carved work forms 
—_ hollows. 

Theſe are all the inftruments that are com- 
mon to all the three principal kinds of gilding; 
fuch as are peculiar to each, I ſhall take notice 
e where they more e properly occur. 
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Ys "AF manner of oil Slang, and the 
ee ee of fat „ 


"HE pilding with oil is the moſt wie and 
| cheap, as well as moſt durable kind, and, 

3 is moſtly applied to common pur- 
poſes. It wee eee by cementing the gold 
to the gr by means of fat oil. The pre- 
paration r which is, therefore, previouſly ne- 
ceſſary to be known, and may be much better 
managed in the following manner than by 
any method hitherto taught, or commotily 
pratiſed. 

Take 'any quantity of linſeed oil, and | 

put it into an earthen, or any other veſſel of 
. a broad form, ſo chat the oil may lie in it 
1 Sa a very large furface; but the propor- 


« tion 
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10 tion ſhould be ſo limited that the oll may be 
„ about an inch thick in the veſſel. The 
t earthen pans uſed for milk in the forming 
« cream for butter are very well accommo- 
e dated to this purpoſe. Along with the oil 
« as much water ſhould be alſo put into the 
« veſſel as will riſe ſix inches or more above 
& the bottom. Place the veſſel then, with the 
& Oil ſwimming on the water, in any open 
4 place where the ſun and rain may have acceſs 
„to it, but where it may be as free from 
* receiving duſt and filth as poſſible. Let it 
4 ſtand in this condition, ſtirring the contents 
on every opportunity, for five or ſix weeks, 
or till it appear of the confiſtence of treacle. 
« Take the oil then from off the water into 
„e a phial, or bottle of a long form, or, what 
« 5s better, into a ſeparating funnel, ſuch as 
* is uſed by the chymiſts, and there draw off 
c the remainder of the water. Place it after- 
«wards, being in the long bottle or phial, in 
e ſuch heat as will render it perfee fluid, 
„ and the foulneſſes it may contain will ſoon | 
* ſubſide to the bottom, when the' clear part 
* muſt bc poured off, and the remainder 
&« trained through a flannel, while yet water, 
„ and the whole will then be fir for uſe.” ? 
It is to be obferved, that this method is = . 
pradticable in ſammer, as the ſun has not ſu 
cĩent Power in Wititer to Nope , a due change 
in the oil. : 
This method differs from that commonly 
pra in the addition of the water, 
| ſuffers 
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fuffers the foulneſs to ſeparate from the oil —_ 
fink to · tlie bottom, where it remains without 
being again mixed with the oil every time it is 
flirred, as is unavoidable where no water is 
uſed. The water likewiſe greatly contributes 
to bleach the oil, and i ons i in other re- 
ſecs. —— 

The beſt previous preparation. of the piece | 
ta be gilded, if it have not already any coat of 
oil paint, is to prime it with drying oil mixed 
with a.little yellow ochre, to which alſo a very 
fmall-proportion of vermilion may be added, 
But where greater nicety and perfection is re- 
quired in the work, the wood "thould be. firſt 


= al Wich re and then "rh, Dutch 


This priming — 5 dry, che next —_ of 
the operation is the ſizing the work, which 
may be done either with the fat oil alone, 
(but diluted with, drying oil, if too thick to be 
Worked without) or with fat oil and the j Japan- 
ner's gold ſize, {of which the preparation is 
below taught) either in equal quantities, or in 
any leſs raportion, with reſpect to the gold fize. 
As dit Fence betwixt the uſe and omiſſion of 
th gold. ſſze, in this way of gilding, lies in two 
ie Ihe one is, that the ſizing dries 
be e tothe proportion of the quan- 
| the gold ſize to the fat oil, ;and is con- 
e ſo much the ſooner. fit to be gilded. 
The 1 5 is, that the gilding is alſo rendered, 
i= the. ele IH ſhining and 94 5 
rink e da perfecti ion in this kind 
log: 
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cling; ; though, taking away the vrefuclted of 


faſhion, I ſhall think the moſt ſhining the moſt 
beautiful, and of the ſtrongeſt effect... 

The fat oil, or the compound of that and the 
gold ſize, muſt be ground with ſome yellow 
ochre, and then, by means of a bruſh, laid 
_ thinly over the work to be gilt. But, in doing 
this, care muſt be taken to paſs the bruſh into 
all the hollows and cavities, if the ſubject be 
carved, or have any other way projecting parts. 
For where the ſize fails to be laid on, the gold 


will never take till the work be again repaired 


by going over the defective places with freſh 
fize, which ſhould be avoided as much as poſ- 
fible. Where great perfeQion is required, the 
gold ſhould not be laid on the firſt ſizing; but 
that being ſuffered to dry, the work ſhould be 


again ſized a ſecond time, and ſome who are 


very nice even proceed to a third. 
The work being thus ſized, mult be kept till 
it appear in a proper condition to receive the 


gold, which muſt be diſtinguiſhed by touch 


ing with the finger. If it appear then a little 
adheſive or clammy, but not fo as to be 
brought off by the finger, it is in a fit condi- 
tion to be gilt. But if it be ſo clammy as to 
daub or come off on being touched, it is not 
ſufficiently dry, and muſt be kept longer ; ory 
if there be no clammineſs or ſticky quality re- 
maining, it is too dry, and muſt be ſized over 
1 before it can be gilt. 

When the work is thus ready to receive 
the gold, the leaves of gold, where the ſurface 
223 | ” . is 
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is ſufficiently large and plain to contain them, 
may be laid on entire, either by means of the 
quirrel's tail, or immediately from the paper 
in which they were originally put; a method 
that, by thoſe who have the proper dexterity 
of doing it, is found to be much the ſimpleſt 
and quickeſt, as well as beſt, for the perfec- 
tion of the work. Being laid on the proper 
parts of the work, the leaves muſt then be 
ſettled to the ground, by compreſſing thoſe 
which appear to want it gently with the ſquir- 
rel's tail or cotton ball; and if any part of the 
gold has flown off, or been diſplaced, ſo as to 
leave à naked or uncovered ſpot, a piece of 
anbther leaf, of ſize and figure correſpondent 
to ſuch ſpot, muſt be laid upon it. Where 
the parts are too ſmall to admit of the laying 
on whole leaves, or where vacancies are left 
after laying on whole leaves which are leſs than 
require others to cover them, the leaves which | 
are to be uſed muſt be firſt turned from the 
paper upon the * cuſhion, deſcribed. above 
amongſt the inſtruments. [They muſt then be 
cut, by ſcoring over them, with the knife, 
(above deſcribed likewiſe) into ſuch diviſions or 
ſlips as may be moſt commodioufly laid on the 
parts. of the work to be covered; after which, 
being ſeparated, and taken up as they are 
wanted, by means of the cotton wool, to which 
being breathed upon they will adhere, they 
muſt be laid in the places they are deſigned to 
cover, and gently preſſed by the cotton till they 

touch every where, and lie even on the ground. 
I : Where 
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Where the work is very hollow, and ſmall 
ieces are wanted to cover parts that lie deep 
and out of the reach of the ſquirrel's tail or the 
cotton, they may be taken up by the point of 
a fitch pencil, (being firſt breathed upon) and 
by that means conveyed to, and ſettled in their 


proper place. Thoſe who are accuſtomed to it 


uſe the pencil commodiouſly for a great part of 
the work where large Parts of the leaves cannot 
be uſed. 

The whole of the work being thus corn; 

| ſhould be ſuffered to remain till it be dry, and 
it may then be bruſhed over by a camel's hair 
pencil, or ſoft hog's hair bruſh, to take 5 
from it all looſe parts of the golct. 

If, after the bruſhing, any defective parts 
or vacancies appear. in the gilding, ſuch parts 
| muſt be again ſized, and treated in the ſame 

manner as t the whole was before; but the ja- 
panners' gold ſize alone is much better for this 
purpoſe than eien the fat oil e or any 


mixture. 


"4 
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07 burniſh gilding, with the nee 
tion of the proper frees, Sc. 


W 4 


dom practiſed but upon wood, and at 
7 polen moſtly in the caſe of carved work, or 


5 re carved work is mixed with plain. The 
chief 


p "HE. gilding with burniſhed gold is ſel- 
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chief difference i in the manner betwixt this and 


oil | gilding lies in the preparing the work to re- 


eeive the gold, and in the ſubſtituting a ſize 
made of parchment, or the cuttings of glover's 
leather in the place of the fat oil, as a cement, 
The proportion of the ſize ſhould therefore be 
previouſly known, and may be as follows. 

Take a pound of cuttings of parchment, 
* or of the leather uſed by glovers ; and, hav- 
ing added to them ſix quarts of water, boil 
«them till the quantity of fluid be reduced to 
* two quarts, or till, on the taking out a little, 


« jt will appear like' a Jelly on growing cold. 


Strain it through flannel while 1 785 and it 
« will be then fit for uſe. 
This ſize is employed in burniſ gilitng, 
not only in forming the gold ſize, or cement 
for binding the gold to the ground, but alſo 
in priming, or previouſly preparing the work. 
But before 1 proceed to ſhew the manner of 
uſing it ſo,1 it is neceſſary to give the compoſi- 
tions for the proper cement or gilding ſize em- 
ployed in this kind of gilding. There are 0 
multiplicity of recipes for this compoſition 
which are approved of by different perſons 
but as in general they vary not eſſentially fro 
each other, I will only give two, which 1 be- 
lieve to be each the beſt in their kinds. 
Take any quantity of bole ammoniac, oP 
« add ſome water to it, that it may ſoak till it 
grow ſoft. - Levigate it then on the ſtone 
hs but not with more water than will preven 
| 2 1 
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«its being of a ſtiff conſiſtence, and add to it 
„ little purified ſuet or tallow ſeraped, and 
„ grind them together. When this is wanted 
„for uſe, dilute it to the conſiſtence of cream, 
by parchment or glover's ſize mixed with 
„ double its quantity of water and made 
* warm. Some melt the ſuet or tallow, and 
mix it previouſly with five or fix times its 
„ weight of chalk before it is put to the bole. 
«to facilitate their commixture, to which, in 
this wet ſtate, they are otherwiſe forewhat 
* repugnant. It is alſo ſometimes practiſed 
to put ſoap-ſuds to the bole, which will con- 
off tribute to its uniting with the tallow.” '' * 

This is the ſimpleſt compoſition, and equally 
good with the follo-ving; or any other; but 
for che indulgence of the variety of opinions, 
which reigns in all theſe kinds of mütter 1 
will inſert another. 1 

% Take of bole in 50 powder one pound, ] 

& and of black lead two ounces. Mix them 
ell by grinding, and then add of olive 
4 oil two ounces, and of bees-wax one ounce, 
4 melted together, and repeat the grinding 
till the whole be thoroughly incorporated. 
„ When this mixture is to be uſed, dilute it 
« with'the'parchment'or' glover's ſize, as was 
directed n the former recipe. But till the 
* time of uſing them, both this and the fore- 

ing ſhould be kept immerſed in water, 
« „ Sick will preſerve them good. 
To prepare the wood for burniſh güding, 
je ſhould firſt" be well rubbed with fifh-ſkin, 
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| {kin, and then with Dutch, ruſhes ;' but this 
can only be practiſed in the larger and er 
parts of the work, otherwiſe it may damage 
the carving, or render it leſs ſharp by wearing 
off the points. It muſt then be primed with 
the glover's ſize, mixed with as much whiting 
as will give it a tolerable. body of colour; 
- which mixture muſt be made by melting the 
' ſize, and ſtrewing the whiting in a powdered 
ſtate gradually into it, ſtirring them well to- 
gether, that they may be thoroughly incorpo- 
rated. Of this priming ſeven or eight coats 
ſhould be given, time being allowed for the 
| drying of each before the other be put on, a 
and care ſhould be taken in doing this to 
work the. Priming well. with the bruſh into 
all the cavities or hollows there may be in the 
carved work. After the laſt coat is laid on, 
and before it be quite dry, a bruſh pencil dipped 
in water, ſhould be paſſed; aver the whole to 
ſmooth it and take away any lumps or inequa- it 
lities that may have been formed, and when it Fo 
is dry,, the parts which, admit of. it ſhould be ir 
again ruſhed over till they be rasten even. al 
Ihe work ſhould then be repaired, by freeing W 
all the cavities and hollow parts rom the m 
priming, which may choak them or injure the ca 
relief of the carving z after which, 4. water th 
poliſh ſhould, be given to the parts deſigned to th 
be burniſhed, by. rubbing them gently with a oĩ 
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| fine linen rag moiſtened with water - to 
The work being thus prepaged,. wh 10 is to 
3 b9: by * dilute the \compolition/ofibo ole, &c | fa 


1 ; 4 with 
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with warm ſize mixed with two-thirds of water, 
and with a bruſh ſpread it over the whole of 
the work, and then ſuffer it to dry, and go 
over it again with the mixture in the ſame 
manner at leaſt once more, After the laſt. 
coat, rub it in the parts to be burniſhed with 
a ſoft cloth, till it be perfectly even. Some 
add a little vermilion to the gilding ſize, and 
others colour the work, if carved, before it 
be laid on, with yellow and the glover's ſize, 
to which a little vermilien, or red lead, ſhould 
be added. This laſt method is to give the 
appearance of gilding to the deeper and obſcure. 
parts of the carving, where the gold cannot, 
or is not thought neceſſary to be laid on. But 
this practice is at preſent much diſuſed, and 
inſtead of it, ſuch parts of thework are coloured 
after the gilding, which treatment is called 
Opn Md 

The work being thus properly prepared, ſet 
it in a poſition almoſt perpendicular, but de- 
clining a little from you, and having the gild- 
ing ſize, place all the neceſſary inſtruments 
above deſcribed ready, as alſo a baſon of clean 
water ready at hand ; wet then the upper- 
moſt part of the work, by means of a large 
camel's hair pencil dipped in the water, and 
then lay on the gold upon the part ſo wet, in 
the manner above directed for the pilding in 
dil, till it be completely covered, or become 
too dry to take the gold. Proceed afterwards 
to wet the next part of the work, or the 
lame over again if neceſſary, and gild it as the - 
ke Ee 2 8 firſt 
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firſt, repeating the ſame method till the OY 
be finiſhed. Some wet the work with brandy, 
or ſpirit of wine, inſtead of water; but I do 
not conceive any advantage can ariſe from | it 


that may not be equally obtained by a judicious 
uſe of water. This manner is moreover much 


more troubleſome and difficult, as well as ex- 
penſive; for only a ſmall part muſt be wet at 
one time, and the gold laid inſtantly upon it, 
or the brandy or ſpirits will fly off, and leave 
the ground too dry to take the gold. A 
The work being thus gone over with the 
gilding, muſt be then examined, and, ſuch 
parts as require it, repaired by wetting them 
with the camel's hair pencil, and covering 
them with the gold; but as little as poſſible of 
the perfect part of the gilding ſhould be wet, 
as the gold is very apt to turn black in this 
ſtate. When the repaired part alſo is dry, the 
work may be matted if it require it; that is, 
the hollow parts muſt be covered with a co- 
lour the neareſt in appearance to gold. For 


this purpoſe ſome recommend red lead, with 


a little vermilion ground up with the white of 
an egg; but I think yellow. ochre, or Dutch 
pink, with red lead, would better anſwer the 
end; or the terra di Sienna very lightly burnt 
or mixed with a little red lead would have a 
much better effect, and be more durable than 
any other mixture ſo near the colour of gold 
in ſhade. Iſinglaſs ſize will likewiſe equally 
well ſupply the place of the whites 28 886 in 

che compoſition for —_ 1 . 2 
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The work being thus gilt, it muſt remain 
about twenty-four hours, and then the parts 
of it that are deſigned to be burniſhed muſt 
be poliſhed with the dog's tooth, or with the 
burniſhers of agate or flint made for this pur- 
poſe ; but it ſhould be previouſly tried whether 
it be of the proper temper as to the dryneſs; 
for though twenty-four hours be the moſt 
general fpace of time in which it becomes 
fit, yet the difference of ſeaſon, or the de- 


gree of wet given to the work, makes the 


drying irregular, with regard to any fixed 


period. The way of diſtinguiſhing the fitneſs 


of the work to take the burniſh, is to try two 
or three particular parts at à diſtance from 
each other, which, if they take the poliſh in 
a kindly manner, the whole may be concluded 


fit; but if the gold peel off, or be diſordered 


by the rubbing, the work muſt be deemed not 


yet dry enough; and if the gold abide well 
the rubbing, and yet receives the poliſh ſlowly, 


it is a proof of its being too dry, which 
ſhould be always prevented by watching the 
proper time; for the work, when too dry, 
both requires much more labour to burniſh it, 


and fails at laſt of taking ſo fine a poliſh. 2 2 
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"HE japanners gilding is performed by 
| means of gold powder, or imitations 
of it, cemented to the ground by a kind of 
gold fize much of the nature of drying oil; 
for the making which, there are various 
recipes followed by different perſons. I ſhall, 
however, only give one of the more compound, 
that is much approved, and another very 
fimple, but which, nevertheleſs, is equally 
good for the purpoſe with the moſt elaborate. 
The more compoutd _ lize may be thus 
made. a 
% Take of gum animi * ne ouch 
e one ounce, of red lead, litharge of gold, and 
% umbre, each one ounce and a half. Re- 
„ duce the grofſer ingredients to a fine pow- 
„der, and having mixed them, put them, 
* together with a pound of linſeed oil, into a 
proper veſſel, and boil them gently, con- 
&« ſtantly ſtirring them with a ftick or to- 
* bacco-pipe, till the whole appear to be in- 
« corporated. Continue the boiling, fre- 
„ quently ſtirring them, till, on taking out a 
„ ſmall quantity, it appear thick like tar as 
it grows cold. Strain the mixture then 
through flannel, and Keep it carefully ſtop- 
66 * up in a bottle, having a wide mouth, ga 
* ule. 
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©* aſe. But when it is wanted, it muſt be 
7 ground with as much vermilion as will give 
it an opake body, and at the ſame time di- 
“ luted with oil of turpentine, ſo as to fender 
4% it of a conſiſtence proper for working freely 
1 with the pencil.” _ 

The aſphaltum does not, 1 conceive, con- 
tribute to the intention of gold fize, and the 
litharge of gold, and red lead, are both the 
ſame thing, with reſpect to this purpoſe, un- 
ter different names; and neither they nor the 
umbre neceſſary, but clogging ingredients to 
the compoſition. _ 
bis gold fize may therefore be equally well, 
t& Perhaps better prepared in the following 
manner. | 
„Take of knſced oil one pound, and of 
| um animi four ounces. Set the oil to boil 
"y a proper veſſel; and then add the gum 
00 Aub! gradually in powder, ſtirring each 
« quantity about in the oil, till it appear to 
be diffotved, and then putting in another, 
4 till the whole be commrxed with the oil. 
„Let the mixture continue to boil, till, on 
« taking a ſmall quantity out, it appear of 
* 4 thicker confiſtence than tar, and then ſtrain 
« the Whole through a coarſe cloth, and keep 
jt for ufe. But it muſt, when applied, be 
mixed with vermilion and oil of turpentine, 
jn the manner directed for the foregoing.“ 

This gold ſize may be uſed on metals, 
wood, or any other ground whatever. But 
N * before 
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before I enter on the particular manner of 
gilding with it, the preparation of the true and 
counterfeit 851 powders, are eveſſary to be 
ſhewn.. 
The true gold Ky” 1 may ; HR well and 
eaſily made by the following method. | 
anke any quantity of leaf gold, ly grind 
© it with virgin honey on a ſtone, till the tex- 
* ture. of the leaves; be perfectly broken, and 
« their parts divided to the minuteſt degree. 
„ Then take the mixture of gold and honey 
d from off the ſtone; and put it into a China, 
1% or other ſuch baſon, with water, and ſtir it 
* well about, that the honey may be melted, 
255 and the gold by that means freed from it. 
„Let the baſon afterwards ſtand at. reſt, till 
e the gold be ſubſided; and when it is ſo, 
2 Pour off the Water e ity and. add freſh 


& & 7 -E 


2 ede ee may 55 made by a 
precipitation from gold, diſſolved in agua regia, 
by means of either green or Roman vitriol, as 
| has been before obſeryed, 3 in page 299, where 
directions for the Preparation, are, given. 13 
-.; The German 0 old powder, which is the 
kind moſt generally uſed, and, where it is 
well ſecured with varniſh, will equally: anſwer 
the. end in this kind of gilding with the 
Snus may be Prepared from the "xy of as, 
i 
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gold, called the Dutch gold, exactly | in the 
ſame. manner as the true. 

The aurum Moſaicum, which is tin oooh 
500 rendered of a flaky or pulverine texture 
by a chymical proceſs, ſo as greatly to reſemble 
gold powder, may be likewiſe uſed in this 
kind of gilding, a and prepared in the following 
manner. 

e Take of tin one pound, of flowers of ſul- 
. phur ſeven ounces, and of /al Ammoniacus 
“ and purified quickſilver each half a pound. 
41 Melt the tin, and add the quickſilver to it 
& in that ſtate, and when the mixture is be- 
“ come cold, powder it, and grind it with the 

fal Amme agu and ſulphur, till the whole 
4 be thoroughly commixed. Calcine them in 
< a mattraſs; and the other ingredients ſu- 
© bliming, the tin will be converted into the 

% aurum Mgſaicum; and will be found in the 
< bottom of the glaſs like a maſs of bright 
« flaky gold powder; but if any black or diſ- 

t coloured parts appear in it, they muſt be 
« carefully picked or cut out 

The /al Ammoniacus employed ought to be 
perfectly white and clean, and care ſhould 
be taken that the quickſilver be not ſuch as is 
adulterated with lead, which may be known 
by putting a ſmall quantity in a crucible into 
the fire, and obſerving, when it is taken out, 
whether it be wholly ſublimed away, or have 
| left any lead behind it. The calcination may 
be beſt periogmed in a coated glaſs body, 

hung 
oAT 
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hung in the naked fire; and the body ſhould 
be of a long figure, that the other ingredients 
may riſe ſo as to leave the coloured tin elear 
of them. The quickſilver; though it be formed 
into einnabar along with the ſulphur; need not 
be waſted; but may be revived by diſtilling it 
with the addition of quick-lime; for which a 
very cheap and commodious method and ap- 
paratus may be found in a late treatife on pfac- 

tical chymiſtry, entitled, T be heme: robes laid 
pen, Se. 

There are ſonie other coarſe? powders i: in 
imitation of gold, which are formed of preci- 
pitations of copper; but as 1 4 are ſeldom 
uſed now for gilding, I ſhall efer \ſhewing 
the manner of preparing them till I come 10 
ſpeak of dronzintz, Where yur more NN 
OECUF. 

Beſides theſe powders, the genuine leaf or 
Dutch gold may be uſed with the japanners 
gold ſie, where a more ſhining and gloſſy 
effect is defired in the gilding: But in that 
kind of gilding which is intended to be var- 
niſhed over, or to be mixed with other japan 
Work or paintings in nfo wing the powders ani 
moſt frequently employed. | | 

The gilding with Faphanery: geld Hite: my 
bi practiſed on almoſt any ſubſtance whatever, 
whether wood, metal, leather, or paper; and 
there is no further preparation of the work 
neeeſfary to its being gilt than the kaving the 


4: wy even and perfealy clean. 
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The manner of uſing the Japanners ſize is 
this : Put then a proper quantity of it, pre- 
pared as above directed, and mixed with the 
due proportion of oil of turpentine and ver- 
| milion, into a ſmall gally-pot, or one of thoſe 
tin veſſels above deſcribed for containing the 
colours when uſed for painting in varniſh, 


Fhen either ſpread it with a bruſh over the 


work, where the whole ſurface is to be gilt, 
or draw with it, by means of a pencil, the 
Proper figure deſired, avoiding carefully to let 
it touch any other parts. Suffer it afterwards 
to reſt till it be fit to receive the gold, which 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the fanger in the ſame 
manner as with the fat oil, the having a pro- 
per clammineſs or ſticky quality, without be- 
ing ſo fluid as to take to the finger, being alike 
the criterion in both caſes. Being found of a 
proper dryneſs when the gold powders are to 
be uſed, a piece of the ſoft leather, called waſh- 
leather, wrapt round the fore-finger, muſt be 
dipped in the powder, and then rubbed very 
lightly over the ſized work; or, what is much 
better, the powder may be ſpread by a ſoft ca- 
mel's hair pencil. The whole being covered, it 
muſt be left to dry, and the looſe powder may 
then be cleared away from the gilded part, and 
collected by means of a ſoft camel's hair bruſh. 
When leaf gold is uſed, the method of ſizing 
muſt be the ſame as ſos the powders ; but the 
point of due dryneſs is very nice and delicate 
in theſe caſes, for the leaves muſt be laid — 
b | while 
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while the matter is in a due ſtate, otherwiſe 
the whole of what is done muſt be ſized and 
gilt over again. 

When more gold ſize is mixed up o with the 
oil of turpentine and vermilion than can be 
uſed at one time, it may be kept by immerſ- 
ing it under water till it be again wanted; 
which is, indeed, a general method of preſery- 
ing all kind of paint, or other ſuch ee 
tions as contain Hong ſubſtances, | 


SECT. vi. | 


7 


Of ging paper, and. vellum, or. 


parchment. 


2 T HER E are a variety of e aſc 
for gilding paper, according to the ſeve- 
ral ends it is deſigned to anſwer; but for the 
moſt part ſize, properly ſo called, and gum 
| water, are uſed as the cements; and the pow- 
ders are more generally employed than the 5 
gold. As I have given the preparation of theſe 
ſeveral ſubſtances before, it is needleſs to re- 
peat them here; and I ſhall therefore only 
Point out thoſe circumſtances i in the manner of 
their uſe, which are peculiar to the 1 
of. then to this purpoſe. - 
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| of the gilaings on paper proper to be uſed along 
' with painting in water colours, or JO 
The gilding proper to be uſed with water 
Las may be either with the leaf gold, or 
powder ; ; which laſt, when mixed with the 
proper vehicle, is called ell gold. | 
[+ The leaf gold is neceſſary in all caſes wht 
a metalline and ſhining appearance is wanted; 
and it may be laid on the deſigned ground 
by means either of gum water, or iſinglaſs 
ſize. The gum water or ſize ſhould be of 
the weaker kind, and not laid too freely on 
the ground, and proper time ſhould likewiſe 
be given for it to dry; the judgment on 
which muſt be formed, in this caſe, as in the 
other kinds of gilding, by touching with the 
finger. The management of the gold alſo is 
much the ſame in this as in the former; and 
where a poliſhed appearance is wanting, the 
dog's tooth, or other kind of burniſher, may 
be uſed. In the gilding larger ſurfaces, it 
will be found advantageous to colour the 
ground with the gall-ſtonez and where colours 
are to be laid on the gilding, the bruſhing the 
gold over with the gall of any beaſt will 
make it take them in a much more kindly 
| manner. | . 
When the geld powders. {are uſed: along 
an paintings in waters colours, it is pre- 
viouſly formed ito Hell gold, (as it is called 
From its being —_— put into mulcle-ſhells, 
in 
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in the ſame manner as the colours). This ſhell 
gold is prepared by tempering the gold pow- 
der with very weak gum water, to which a 
little ſoap-ſuds may be put to make the gold 
work more eaſily and freely. The preparation 
of the gold powders is before given, p. 440 
and that of the gum water p. 180. | 


© ap 


5 of the gilding proper for the coloured aher for | 
"maine books, and other uch purpoſes, 


This kind of gilding! is performed in 1 
the ſame manner as that for mixing with 
paintings in water colours, except with regard 
to the following particulars. Firſt, in this 

caſe, the gilding being intended generally to 
form ſome figure or deſign, the gum water or 


ſize, inſtead of being laid on with a bruſh or 


pencil, is moſt generally conveyed to the 
ground by means of a wooden plate, or print, 

and moſt expediently by an engraved roller, 
which make an impreſſion'of the figure or de- 
ſign intended. Secondly, as the riſing of the 
gold from the ſurface of the ground is no diſad- 
vantage in this kind of gilding, as it is in that 
mixed with paintings, the gum water or ſize may 
be much ſtronger, which will contribute both to 
bind the gold firmer, and to give it a ſort of em- 
boſſed appearance that improves the effect. In 
this kind of gilding the japanners gold ſize may 
be alſo commodiouſſy employed; for, as · the 
paper muſt be moiſtened before it be printed, 

| ; * 
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chere is no inconvenience liable to happen 
from the running of the gold ſize thus uſed. 
Where the emboſſed appearance is wanted in 
the greatelt degree, the gold ſize ſhould indeed 
always be uſed, and in this caſe ſhould be 
thickened with yellow ochre, mixed with as AY 
much red-lead as the Propper working of the m3 
print will admit. bo 
The wooden plates or prints uſed for gild- TY 
ing in this manner, are worked by the hand, | 1 
and are to be charged with the gum water or 1 
ſize, of whatever kind it be, by letting it gently 1 
and evenly down on a cuſhion on which the 
ben water or ſize has been copiouſly ſpread _ 
means of a proper bruſh, and then preſſing 
it on the paper prepared by moiſtening with 
water, and laid horizontally with ſome ſheets 
of other paper under it. Where the rolling 
Bu is employed, the gum water or ſize muſt, 
e laid on it by a proper bruſh, immediately 
out of the pot or veſſel which contains it; 
but too copious an uſe. muſt be avoided for 
fear of ſpreading it beyond the lines of the 
deſign or pattern. The ſubſequent manage- 
ment of the gold, whether leaf or powder, 
muſt be the ſame as in the foregoing kinds of 
gilding. E 
It rarely e to ada the leaf Gold in this' 
kind of painting, nor even the true gold pow- 
der; but the German power, or that formed 
of the leaves called Dutch gold, is moſtly em- 
pl yed, and anſwers well enough the purpoſe. 
he, na rey; of an gilt and marbled 
921 [$f 1 Papers 
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papers have not been ſo much cultivated in owe 
own country as it were to be wiſhed, ſince 
yery great {ſums have been always annually 
paid, both to Germany and Genoa, on this 


account. The improvement of this manufac- 
ture is, therefore, a very fit object of attention 


to that moſt laudable ſociety for the eſtabliſh- 
ment and encouragement of uſeful arts, 'who 


bave offered premiums: to thoſe who would 
give proofs of their endeavours or ſucceſs in 
parallel inſtances. ; The ſociety has accordingly 


given lately a bounty to Mr. Moor, of New- 


gate-Street, who has eſtabliſhed a manufacture 


of gilt and flowered paper, which exceeds 
greatly the foreign in beauty, and is ſold at a 


cheaper rate than that can be afforded, even 


when * . on en! is not Paid. 


of viding" br TIE . letters of gall on hates, 


| and the embeſl Yoment of manuſcripts. "$4 
The off eaſy and neat method of forming 


letters of gold on paper, and for ornaments of 
writings, is, by the gold ammoniac, as it was 
formerly called; the method "OF managing 


which is as follows. 
“ Take gum Ammoniacum, and. powder 


& it, and then diſſolve it in water previouſly 
<- impregnated with a little gum Arabic, and 


“ -ſome juice of garlic. The gum Ammoni- 


& cum will not diffolve in water ſo as to form 
64 a traſparent fluid, but produces a milky 
& appearance; from whence the mixture ig 
„ "8 | "07 called 
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AJ 


6 called in medicine the lat Ammoniacum. 


„ With the lac Ammoniacum thus prepared, 


&* draw with a pencil, or write with a pen on 
„ paper or vellüm, the intended figure or 

fette of the gilding. Suffer the paper to 
« dry, and then, or any time afterwards, 
ce breathe on it till it be moiſtened, and im- 
&« mediately lay leaves of gold, or parts of 


leaves cut in the moſt advantageous man- 


ct ner to ſave the gold, over the parts drawn 


r cum, and preſs them gently to the paper 
e with a ball of cotton or ſoft leather. When 
9. the paper becomes dry, which a ſhort time 
42 zentle heat will ſoon effect, bruſh off, 
4 wit 4 ſoft” pencil, or rub off by a fine l- 
nen rag, the leciggant gold which covered 
the parts between the lines of the drawing, 
*r Writing; ; and the fineſt hair ſtrokes of 
« che pencil or pen, as well as the broader, 
& will appear perfectly g __ 
by It is uſu al to ſee 1 in id manuſeripts, that are 
"hi ghly ornamented, letters of gold which riſe 
chaten from che ſurface of the paper, or 
ke containing them, in the manner 
[emboſſed work, and of theſe ſome are leſs ſhin- 
ing, and others have a very high Poliſh. The 


[method of ae b l g theſe letters is of two 


Finds ; the: runs on X proper. body 
Jak a, ſolid piece of gold, the ot 


means of ſolid py is as e | 1 5 | 
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or written. upon with the lac Ammonia» 


er by leaf 
bY The method of making theſe eters by | 
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- "0 of bind 
„ make cryſtal and reduce it to powder, 
„ temper it then with ſtrong gum water, till 
it be of the conliſtence of paſte ; and with 
this, form the letters, When they are dry, 
&« rub them with a piece of gold of good 
colour, as in the manner of poliſhing, and 
© the letters will appear as if gilt with bur- 
© niſhed gold.” 
| ' Knuckle has, in his idee experiments, 
given, this recipe; but omitted to take the leaſt 
notice of the manner how theſe letters are to 
be formed; though the moſt difficult circum- 
ſtance in the production of them. It may 
however be done by means of a ſtamp in this 
mannef. Let the emboſſed. ſigure, either of 
the ſeparate letters, or of whole words, be 
cut in ſteel; and, when the ſtamps ate to 
be uſed, anoint, each letter carefully with the 
end of a large feather dipped in oil; but not ſo 
Wet as to ſeave drops in the hollows. of the 
ſtamps. Fill theſe concave letters, in the 
| "ſtamps, with the aboye mixtures 'of powdered 
. cryſtal | and gum waters and, wiping the 
ether] arts of them perfectly clean, pl ace them 
"then 0n the paper. or vellum, laid over ſome 
:  theets of paper, taking care that the letters may 
de in the exact 7 where. they ought to 
"lie; Arike* then the ſt tamp in in a perpendicular 
! ditection, but got too. forcibly and take it off 
pe in the ſame direction. The ſe etters wall be left 
In their Proper places by this 1 means, and will 
5 have the ſame proportions as their archetypes 


x Jn $6,Namps. EO 1 3 
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, \ Where leaf gold is uſed for making em- 
boſſed letters in manuſcripts, the above com- 
poſition cannot be uſed; but there are ſeveral 
others which will very well ſupply its place, 
of which the following has been given as very 


excellent. 5 = 5 Tb 
Take the whites of eggs, and beat them 
to an oily conſiſtence. Then take as much 
© vermilion as will be required to thicken the 
& whites of the eggs to the conſiſtence of paſte. 
Form the letters of this paſte, by means of 
„the ſtamps, in the manner before directed, 
e and when they are become dry, moiſten 
them by a ſmall pencil with ſtrong gum- 
% water, obſerving not to let it run beyond 
the bounds of the letters. When the gum- 
& water is of a proper dryneſs, which muſt 
at be judged of by the rule before given, cover 
. * the letters with leaf gold, and preſs it cloſe 
„to every part of them, by cotton or ſoft 
leather. Aſter the gilding is dry, it may be 
. * poliſhed by the dog's tooth, or the other 


proper burniſhers. 


11 f ; 
_.. Of gilding proper for the edges of books and paper. 
I l̃ There are ſeveral various methods, with re- 
ſpect to the cement uſed, by which the edges 


of books or paper may be gilt, as ſtrong gum- 
| water, or iſinglaſs ſize, or glover's ſize may 


be employed; but as the gum-water and 


| weaker ſizes are apt to run beyond the edge, 
and ſtick the leaves together, iſinglaſs melted 


452 Or Gir rx. "i 
With the addition 6f ſbme common proof ſpirit 
of wine, anda ſiKth part of honey or fugar- 
candy is greatly preferable ; but a thitd of bole 
arnioniac well-powdered muſt be added. | 
The following compoſition has been likewiſe 
approved of for this purpoſe, - 

& Take bole armonlic, and Tugar-candy well 
«powdered, each equal parts; mix them with 
the whites of eggs, beaten to an oily eg 
*" ence, and the cement will be fit for u 

In order to the uſing any of theſe cements, 
the paper, whether it 4 in quires, or books, 
"ſhould be well cut, and polithed on the edges 

to be gilt, and then ſtrongly ſcrewed down by 
| a prels ; ; in Which ſtate it is to be bruſhed 
over, firſt With a little of the cement without 
. the ſugar-candy, or the bole; and When that 
"Is; dry, either with the cement above given, 
or any. other 16hition of gum or fize With the 
3 Proper proportion of the 'bole ; after "whith it 
may! be ſuffered to dry, and chen water-poltſhed 
by rübbing it with a fine linen Tag” Night! 
moiſtened. It is then in à ftate fit fot receiving» 
the gold, only it may be again gently moiſtened 
At Mat time, and the leaves may then be laid 
don, being cut according to the breadth "og 
Lare to cover, and prefſe ed Uloſely down b 
cotton ball; and after the pilding is thorou 5 
N „ fo and firm, it may be pollthed in 
ma aner of the foregoltg Ks 
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Of gilding leather. 


TFT EATHER may be gilded for common 
4 occaſions by all the ſame methods which 
| have heen given for gilding paper or vellum ; 
except that where the gold ſize is uſed there 


1s no occaſion to wet the Iggther, to prevent 
the running of the oil out of the bounds, 


Either leaf gold or the powders may therefore 
be employed as well for leather as paper ; 
but, unleſs in ſome fine work, or for very par- 
ticular purpoſes, the German gold powder 
mend gaze Pell ie The ien gold. It is 
needleſs conſequently to repeat here the me- 


thods above ſhewn with relpet to the gilding 


Paper for covers tg books, Sc. which equally 
well fuit for this purpoſe ip general; but as 


is a manner of gildjng leather pecyliar 


70 the book-hinders, if is requiſite to explain 
binder is to haye the letters, or copartments, 
ſerolls, or other ornaments, cut in ſteel ſtamps; 


not by ſinking, as in moſt other caſes, but by 


the projection of the figure from the ground. 
gold being laid on the parts accommodated 


to the pattern or deſign of the gilding, the 


hot ſtamps are preſſed ſtrongly on the god and 
; FE 9 leather, 


The y eh of gilding uſed by the hook- 


Theſe ſtamps are made hot, and leaves of 


* 
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leather, and bind the gold to it in the hollows 


formed by the ftamp, the other redundant 


part of the gold being afterwards bruſhed or 
rubbed off, _ 

The manner practiſed by the profeſſed 
leather-gilders for the making hangings for 
rooms, ſkreens, &c. is not properly gilding, 
but lacguering, being done by means of leaf 
filver, coloured by a yellow varniſh, on the 
ſame principle with the lacquered frames of 
pictures, &c. which were formerly in uſe. It 
is an important manufacture, as the leather or- 

namented in this manner not only admits of 
ar variety of deſigns in emboſſed work, re- 
mbling either gilding or ſilver, but alſo of 
the addition of paintings of almoſt every ſort. 
The manner of performing this kind of leather 


of gilding is as follows. 


The ſkins are firſt procured in a dry ſtate aſter 
the common dreſſing and tanning. Thoſe moſt 
proper for this purpoſe are ſuch as are of a firm 
cloſe texture; on which account, calf or goat 
ſkins are preferable to ſheep. _ But in that con- 
dition they are too hard and ſtiff for gilding in 
this way. In order therefore to ſoften them, 


| they are firſt put for ſome hours in a tub of 


water, where they are, during ſuch time, to be 

frequently ſtirred about with a ſtrong ſtick. 
They are then taken out, and, being held by one 
corner, beaten againſt a flat ſtone. They are 
next made ſmooth by ſpreading them on the 
Kone, — da them ſtrongly over by an 
: ET iron 
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iron inſtrument reſembling a blade, but with the 
tower edge formed round, and the upper edge” 
ſet in a wooden handle, paſſing horizontally the 
whole length of the blade. This inſtrument 
the workman ſlides on the ſurface of the ſkin 
as it lies on the ſtone, at the ſame time prefling 
and leaning on it with all his weight. When 
one of the ſkins is finiſhed, another 1s laid over 
it, and treated in the ſame manner, and the 
others over that. The ſkir being thus pre- 
pr are joined together, tMrm pieces of = 
ize required for any particular purpoſe. 
order to their joining properly, they are 5 
into a ſquare, or rather oblong ſquare form. 
To which end, a ruler or ſquare is uſed, or 
the ſkins are placed on a table or block, cor- 


treſponding in ſize and figure to a wooden print 


of the kind we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 
below, and as much of the ſkins is taken off 
as leaves it of the form and dimenſions of the 
table or block. Any defective parts, or holes 
in the ſkin, are then to be made good; which 
is done by paring away with a penknife, 
half the thickneſs of the ſkin for ſome little 
ſpace round the whole, or defective part; put= 
ting a patch, or correſpondent Piece of the 

lame kind of ſkin over it. This patch, or 
piece, is to have a margin pared to half the 
_ thickneſs, to ſuit the pared part of the ſkin, 
and is then to be fixed in its place, by means 
of ſize made of parchment, or glover's cut- 
| * in VINES manner r deſcribed before, P- 432. 
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After the fins are thus prepared, 7 2 next 
operation is the ſizing them, which is done by 
means of a kind of ſoft glue, or ſtiff ſize, that 
anſwers to the gold ſize, uſed. in other kinds 
of gilding or ſilyering prepared from parchment 
or glover's outtings. This is, in fact, the ſame 
with that directed xo be uſed for joining the 
pieces, only it muſt be reduced by longer boil- 
ing to a thicker $ nſiſtence, which ſhould be 
that of a very ſti jelly. 

To ſize a Kin, or piece, the Les 
takes a piece of the ſize of the bigneſs of a 
nut ; which; however, he does not uſe whole, 
but cuts into two parts. With one of theſe 
parts he rubs all the {kin, or piece of leather, 
ſtrongly; and when it is by this means ſpread 
over the whole ſurface of the leather, he rubs 
it with the palm of his hand to diſperſe it 
more equally and uniformly over every part. 
To the effeting this end, the heat of the 
hand contributes as well as the motion, as it 
melts the ſize to a certain degree of fluidity, 
and renders it conſequently. more capable of 
being diffuſed over-the whole ſurface. The 
workman then leaves the ſkin for ſame time 

to dry, and afterwards ſpreads the other part 
of the ſize on it; in the ſame manner as the 
_ Grſt, which finiſhes, the operation of ſizing. 
It is neceſſary, to allow ſome ſpace of time 
betwixt the laying-on the two parts of the 
ſize; for if the whole was laid on together, 
or the firſt part before the other was dry to 

7 a cer: 
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2 certain degree, the whole would diffolve, 
and be forced forwards before the hand, in- 
ſtead of being fpread by it. In the proſecu- 
tion of this buſinefs, the workman therefore, 
as ſoon as he has ſpread the firft part of the fize, 
takes another ſkin and treats it in the fame 
manner, which filling up the interval of time 
proper for drying the firſt, he returns then to 
Wat, and puts on the other part of the ſize, 
and by this alternative treatment of them em- 
ploys the whole of his time without any loſs, 
by waiting fill either be dry. The fide of the 
Ein on which the hait grew, or whit is called 
the grain of the leather, is always choſen for 


receiving the ſize and ſilver. This is neceffary- 
to be obſerved, becauſe that ſide is evener and 


of a cloſer texture than the other. 

The ſkins, being thus ſized, are ready for 
receiving the leaves of filver, which are thus 
laid on. The wörkman who filvers them ſtands 


before a table, on which he ſpreads two ſkins. 


before they are dry after the fizing. On the 


ſame table, on the right hand, he puts alſo a a 


large book of leaf filver on a board, which, 
near one end of it, has a peg ſufficiently long 


 toraie it in ſuch manner as to make it flope 


like a writing-deſk. © 
The book being thus placed, he takes out 


* 


one by one the leaves of filver, and lays them 
on the ſkin previouſly ſized as above. his 
he does by means of a ſmall pair of pincers, 
formed by two little rods'of wood faſterted to- 
5 | | | RET gether 
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gether at one end, and glued to a ſmall piece 
of wood, cut into the form of a triangle, in- 
tended to keep the ends of the two rods at a 
diſtance from each other, and to make them 
anſwer the purpoſe, when preſſed by the fingers, 
of taking hold of the leaves of ſilver. - On the 
fide of the piece in which the rods are joined to 
form the pincers, there is put a kind of turf, or 


ſmall bruſh, of an irregular form, made of 


foxes, or any other kind of ſoft hair. With 
theſe pincers the workman takes hold of one of 
the leaves in the book, and puts it on a piece 
of cartoon, larger than the leaf, of a figure 
nearly ſquare, and which has the corners of the 
end, that is to be placed in the hand of the 
| workman, bent. This piece of cartoon is called 
a palette. The workman takes it in his left 
hand, and having put on it a leaf of ſilver, he 
turns it downward, and lets the leaf fall on 
the ſkin, ſpreading it as much as he can, and 
bringing, as near as poſſible, the ſides of it to 
be parallel to thoſe of the ſquare of leather, 
or ſkin. If it happen that any part of it 
gets double, or is not duly ſpread, he ſets it 
right, raiſes it ſometimes, and puts it in its 
place, or rubs it gently with the kind of bruſh, 
or hair pencil, which is at the end of the pin- 
cers ; but moſt generally, the workman only 
lets the leaf fall in .its place, ſpread out on the 
ſurface of the leather, without either touch- 
ing or preſſing it, except in the caſe we ſhall 


menten below. After he hag done with 


this 


| 
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this leaf, he lays a new one in che fame line, and . 
continues the ſame till ſuch line be complete, 
He then begins cloſe to the edge of this row 
of leaves, and forms another in the ſame man- 
ner, and goes on thus till the whole ſkin be 
entirely covered with the leaf ſilver. This work 
is very eaſily and readily performed, as the 
leaves, which are of a ſquare form, are put on | 
a plain ſurface, which is alſo rectangular. I he 1 
{kin being thus covered with the ſilver, the 55 1 
workman takes a fox's tail, made into the 9 
form of a ball at the end, and uſes it to ſettle 1 
the leaves by preſſing and ſtriking them to il 
make them adhere to the ſize, and adopt them- 9 
ſelves exactly to the places they are to cover. 1 
He afterwards rubs the whole ſurface gently 1 
with the tail, without ſtriking, which is done 1 
to take off the looſe and redundant parts of the » 
| filver; and at the ſame time to move them to 1 
thoſe places of the ſurface where there was be- | 
fore any defect of the filver ; and where, con- 18 
| ſequently, the ſize being bare, theſe will now 1 
take. The reſt of the looſe ſilver is bruſhed for- 1 
wards to the end of the table, as a bag or 5 1 
linen cloth is placed to receive it. : 1 
Ihe ſkins, when they are ite filvered; | 
are hung to dry on cords, fixed by the ends to | 
oppoſite walls, at ſuch height as to ſuſpend | 144 
the ſkins. out of the way of the workman. | i 


oo” 


To hang them on theſe cords, a kind of croſs 
is uſed, formed of a ſtrong tick,” with a 


| thorter piece of the ſame fixed croſs-wiſe at 
5 the ü 


| kung without any doubling, and with the ſil- 


But in this caſe the filvered fide muſt be next 
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the' end of it, over which the ſkin being; 


vered outwards, it is conveyed and transferred 
to the cord in the ſame ſtate. The ſkins are 
to dry in this condition a longer or ſhorter 
time, according to the ſeaſon and the weather. 
In ſummer four or five hours: is ſufficient, or 
thoſe fkins which have been filvered in the 
morning may remain till the evening, and thoſe 
in the evening tilt next morning; but in win- 
ter a longer time is required, according to t 
ſtate of the weather. There is no occaſion, 
, eee, to wait till they be entirely dry. 
as they may be put in any back yard or e 


den expoſed to the wind, and the heat of th 


ſun. For this purpoſe they ſhould be put over 
two boards joined together, where they muſt 
be kept ſtretched out by means of ſome nails. 


the boards, in order to prevent any dirt from 


falling on it, and ſticking to the ſize, which 


would hinder their taking well the burniſh that 
will be mentioned below. The heat- and the 
dryneſs of the air muſt determine alſo the time 
of their hanging in this ſtate ; but experience 
alone can teach how to judge of this point, 
It is proper the ſkin ſhould be free from moi- 
Aure, but yet that they ſhould retain all their 


ſoftneſs; in chere this will happen in a 


few hours, and they will be then 3 in a condi „ 
ion to be burmſked. | 


2 | Es The . 
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The burniſher which is uſed for this pur- 
oſe is a flint, of which various figures may be 
allowed, and which muſt be mounted diffe- 
rently with a handle, according to the difference 
of the figure. A cylindrical form is often 
choſen, in which caſe one of the ends ſhould ' 
be of a round figure, of about an inch and a 
Half diameter, and have the ſurface extremely 
ſmooth, as the poliſhing is performed with 
this ſurface. The flint is fixed in the middle 
of a piece of wood of a foot length, the whole 
of which length is neceſſary to its ſerving as a 
handle, or the workman takes hold of it at each 
zend with each of his hands, thoſe parts being 
:rxoundiſh, and the middle being left of a greater 
"thickneſs, in order to admit of a hole of a 
proper depth for receiving the flint, ſo as to 
keep it quite firm and ſteady. All the art re- 
-quired in the manner of burniſhing is to rub. 
the leaf ſilver ſtrongly ; for which purpoſe the 
workman applies both hands to the burniſher, 
\dwelling longer on thoſe: parts which appear 
-moſt dull. In order to perform this opera- 
tion, the ſkin is put and ſpread: even on a 
-fmooth ſtone of a requiſite ſize, placed on a 
table, where it may be fo firm and ſteady 
as to bear all the force of preſſure the work- 
man can give in ſliding the burniſher back - 
wards and forwards over every part of the 
kin. It would ſave a great deal of labour to 
employ, inſtead: of this method of burniſhing, 
that uſed by the poliſhers of glaſs, and alſo 
„ x | | by 
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by the card- makers. This method conſiſts i in 
fixing the burniſher at the end of a ſtrong S 
crooked ſtick, of which the other end is 
faſtened to the cieling. The ſtick being ſo 
diſpoſed as to a& as a ſpring, of which the 
force bears on the ſkin, it exempts the work 
man from this part of the labour, and leaves 
him only that of ſliding the burniſhers along 
the ſkin in the directions the poliſhing re- 
quires. The objections to this method are, 
that ſome parts of the ſkin require a greater 
preſſure than others, and that ſometimes dirt 
ſticking to the ſize, which paſſes through the 
joining of the filver, will fcratch the work, if 
the workman in going along did not ſee and 
remove it, which he cannot fo well do in uſin; 
the ſpring burniſher. But certainly theſe in- 
- conveniences have obvious remedies when they 
are underſtood. The uſing the fpring -bur- 
niſher for the greateſt part of the work does not 


prevent taking the aid of the common one for 


_ finiſhing, if any parts that appear imperfectly 
Poliſhed ſhall render it neceſſary, and the work- 
man may well afford the trouble of examining 
the ſkin, and cleanſing it thoroughly by the 
labour he will fave in this way; or, perhaps, 
it is always beſt to do this office before any 
kind of poliſhing be begun, rather than nl 
| leave it to be done during the poliſhing. 
In ſome manufactures, the burniſhing is 
| performed by : paſſing the ſilvered ſkins be- 
twixt two. cylindrical rollers of ſteel with 

poliſhed 
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poliſhed faces. If this be well executed it muſt 
ive a conſiderable brilliance to the ſilver, and 
take away all thoſe warpings and inequalities 
in the leather, which tend to render the ſilvered 
furface leſs equal and ſhining. 

'The ſkins or leather being thus geen and 
'burniſhed, are now prepared to receive the 
Yellow lacquer or varniſh, which gives the ap- 
pearance of gilding. The perfection of this 
work depends obviouſly, in a great degree, on 
"the colour and other qualities of the cons. 
tion uſed as ſuch varniſh, for which different 
Artiſts in this way have different recipes, each 
pretending, in general, that his own is beſt, 
and making conſequently a ſecret of it. The 
following is, however, at leaſt equal to any 
' hitherto uſed, and may be prepared without 
att. difficulty, gs & ome little ner, in the 
' boiling. 

„ Take of fine white reſin four. pounds 
and a half, of common reſin the ſam 
. quantity, of gum ſandarac two pounds anc 


eg half, and of aloes two pounds. Mix 


* them together, after having bruiſed thoſe 
„ which are in great pieces, and put them 
into an earthen pot over a good fire made 

. © of charcoal, or over any other fire where 

4 ce there is no flame. Melt all the ingredients 

% in this manner, ſtirring them well with a 

e fpatula, that they may be thoroughly mixed 

* together, and be prevented alſo from ſtick- 

ing to the bottom of the pot. When th 

are perfectly * and mixed, add e 
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e ally to them ſeven pints of linſeed oil, and 
ſtir the whole well together with the ſpatula. 
„Make the whole boil, ſtirting it all the time, 
to prevent a kind of ſediment that will form, 
« from ſticking to the bottom of the veſſel. 
When the varniſh is almoſt. ſufficiently | boil- 
« ed, add gradually half an ounce of litharge, 
& Or half an ounce of red lead, and when they 
« are diſſolved, paſs the varniſh through a li- 
nen cloth, or flannel bag.“ 

be time of boiling ſuch a quantity of var- 
niſh may be, in general, about ſeven or eight 
hours. But as the force of the heat and other 
cireumſtances may vary, it does not admit of 
any preciſe rule. The. means of judging of 
this is by taking a little 58 out of the pot 
with a ſilxer ſpoon, or other ſuch inſtrument, 
and touching it with che ger; when, if the 


14 1 


of a thick ſyrup, become ſoon after ropy, and 


then drying, glue the fingers together, and 
288. a ſhining appearance, it may be con- 
le time of, boiling is ſufficient. - But 
if f 1 ligns are found wanting, the contrary 
mul e inferred, and the boiling muſt . be « con- 
2 tinued till they do ariſe. When! the quantity 
| of ingredients Is. Aiminiſhed, the time of boil- 
| ing may alſo be contracted. „ A pint of.. Lil, and 
a correſpondęnt Feen of fine relin and 
alges, Has produced a. c e * 
in an hour s a, half, 
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tn this proceſs it is very neceſſary to have 
a pot that will not be half filled with all the 
ingredients, and alſo to guard with the great- 

eſt caution againſt any flame coming near the 
top of the pot, or the vapour which r. from 
it during the boiling ; for it is of fo combuſti- 
ble a nature, it would immediately take fire, 

and the ingredients themſelves would burn in 
ſuch a manner as would not only defeat the 
operation, but occaſion the hazard of other 
inconveniences. 

The varniſh thus deeper attains a brown 
appearance; but, when ſpread on ſilver, gives 
it a colour greatly ſimilar to that of gold. If, 
however, it ſhould not be found after this pro- 
ceeding that the force of yellow was ſufficiently 

ſtrong, an addition of more aloes muſt be 
made before the boiling be diſcontinued. Care 
mult be taken, nevertheleſs, in doing this, not 

to throw in a large lump at once; becauſe 
ſuch an efferveſcence is excited, in that caſe, 
as would endanger the varniſh riſing over the 
edge of the veſſel, and producing a flame that 
wouid inſtantly make the whole take fire. 

On the other hand, if the varniſh ſeem too 
ſtrong of the colour, ſandarac muſt be ad- 
ded with the ſame precaution, which, in- 
creaſing the quantity of varniſh, will dilute 
the colour. 

The laying the lacquer, or varniſh; on the 
filyered leather, is performed in the open air, 

and ſhould be done in ſummer, when it is hot 
and dry. It is thus performed. The ſkins 
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are again to be ſtretched and faſtened with 
nails. to the ſame boards on which they were 
before fixed. to complete the drying after the 
filvering ; but with this difference, that the 
filvered ſide muſt be outwards. Eighty or 
twenty ſkins may be treated thus at the ſame 
time, there being two or three on each board. 
All the boards ſhould be then ranged on treſſels 
parallel to each other, in ſuch manner that all, 
both of them and the ſkins, may be cloſe to 
each other. Every thing being thus prepared, 
the principal workmen ſpread ſome of the 
' whites of eggs over each ſkin, The uſe of 
this is to fill up ſmall inequalities in the ſurface 
of the ſkin, and to prevent the varniſh paſſing 
through the interſtices of the ſilver, and being 
abſorbed by the leather. Some omit this, and 
with advantage, if theſe inconveniences could 
be avoided without it, as it renders the varniſh 
more apt to crack and peel off the filver. | But 
where it is omitted, the varniſh ſhould be of 
a thicker conſiſtence, the ſurface of the leather 
of a firm denſe texture, and the leaves of fil- 
ver of a greater thickneſs than the common. 
When the white of eggs is dry, the work- 
man, who, lays on the varniſh, ſets it on the 
table before him in a pot, being, as before 
| directed, pretty near the conſiſtence of a thick 
fyrup. He then dips the four fingers of one 
of his hands in the varniſh, and uſes them 
as a pencil to ſpread it on the ſkin. In doing 
this, he holds the fingers at a mall but equal 
1 diſtance 


* 
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diſtance from each other, and putting the ends 
of them on the ſkin near one of the edges of 

it, and he then moves his hand ſo that each 
finger paints a kind of 8 with the varniſh, from 
one end of the {kin to the other. He after- 
wards dips his fingers again in the varniſh, and 
repeats the fame operation again on the next 
part of the ſkin, till the whole be gone over 
in the ſame manner. This might be done 
with a pencil or proper bruſh, but the work- 
man finds the uſing the fingers only to be the 
readieſt method for diftributing the varniſh 
equally over the ſkin. After the varniſh is 
thus laid on the ſkin, it is to_ be ſpread, which 
is ſtill done by the hand ſolely. The method 
is. to rub the flat of the open hand over every 
part of the ſkin on which the varniſh has beert 
put by the fingers, and by that means diffuſe 
it evenly over every part. After this, it is to 
be immediately beaten by ſtrokes of the palms 
of the hands, which are to be frequently repeated 
on every part in general, but in a greater degree 
on thoſe places where the varniſh appears to he 
thicker than on the reſt; and in doing this; 
both hands are, for diſpatch, employed at the 
ſame time. When this operation is finiſhed, 
the ſkins are ſtill to be left on the boards where 
they were ſtretched and nailed; ind thoſe 
boards are / therefore,” either continued tilt 

that time on the treſſels where the varniſh 
woas put on the ſkin, or, if they be wanted fot 

| * ſkins, taken off, and fixed up againft the 
G 3. wall 


2 
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wall of the place, er any other proper ſup⸗ 
port. The time of drying depends of courſe 
on the heat of the ſun and weather, but at 
a ſeaſonable time does not exceed a few hours. 
It is to be known, as to each particular parcel 
of ſkins, by examining them with the finger. 
If on touching them they be found free from 
A ay, ſtickineſs, or, in the ſtyle of workmen, 
tickineſs, or, that the finger makes no im- 
preſſion on the varniſh, they may be con- 
cluded ſufficiently dry, and the contrary when 
they are found to be otherwiſe, This coat of 
varmſh being dry, the fkins are to be again 
put on the treſſeis as before, and another 
coat laid on exactly in the ſame manner as the 
firſt. In doing this, examination muſt be made 
whether any of the ſking appear ſtronger or 
weak coloured than the others, in order that 
the defect be now remedied, by making this 
coat thicker or thinner, as may appear eee 


When this coat is dry, the varniſh for produ- 


eing the appearance of gilding is completed; 
and if it has been well performed, the leather 
will have a very fine gold colour, with a con- 

ſiderable degree of poliſh or brightneſs. 
When there is an intention to have one part 
of the leather. filver, and the other gold, a 
pattern is formed on the ſurface by printing, 
calking, or ſtamping a deſign on the ſurface 
after the ſilvering. The ſkin is then to be 
varniſhed, as if the whole were intended to be 
. but after the laſt 0 inſtead of drying 
* the 
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the-varniſh, it is to be immediately taken off 
that part which is intended to be ſilver, accord- 
ing to the deſign printed or calked upon it, 
by a knife, with which the workman ſcrapes 
off all that he can without injuring the {ilver, 
and afterwards by a linen cloth, with which 
all that remains 1s endeavoured to be wiped or 
rubbed, off, 

The ſkins, being thus ſilvered and varniſhed, 
are made the ground of various deſigns for 
emboſſed work and painting. The emboſſed 
work or relief is raiſed by means of printing 
with a rolling-preſs, ſuch as is uſed for cop- 
per-plates ; but the deſign is here to be en- 
graved on wood. The painting may be of 
any kind, but oil is principally uſed, as being 
durable and moſt eaſily performed, There 
is nothing more neceſſary in this caſe than 
in painting on other grounds, except that 
where varniſh or water is uſed, the ſurface be 
devs from any oily « or err the matter. 
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r. burning 


\ LASS may be gilt by applying, as a 
cement, any gold ſize, or other ſize, 
n Water, or-yarniſh ; and, when it is of a 


8 4 proper 
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proper degree of dryneſs, laying on the gold, 

as in the other methods of gilding, The work 

may alſo be.polithed afterwards in the ſame 

manner, if the burniſhed appearance be deſired; 

but where that is intended, it is proper to add 

bole armoniac, chalk, or other ſuch ſubſtance, 
to the cement. 

When drinking glaſſes are to be gilt, with- 
out burning, the cement ſhould be either ſame 
gold ſize formed of oil, or ſome kind of var- 
niſh compounded of the gum reſins, that will 
not diſſolve i in water, but require either ſpirit 
of wine or oil of turpentine for their ſolution. 
At prelent, nevertheleſs, this is not only neg- 
lected by thoſe who gild drinking-glaſſes for 
fale, but glaſſes gilded with gum Arabic, or 
the ſizes which will diſſolve in water, are im- 
poſed upon the public for the German glaſſes 
gilt with the annealed gold, and ſold at a dear 
rate under that pretence; though after they 
have been uſed for a very fhort time, the gold 
peels and rubs off in ſpots when the glaſſes are 
cleaned, and renders them very unfightly. As 
the olaſſes with gilt edges are at preſent much 


in faſhion, and the true kind are brought from 


Germany, or elſewhere, the incitement of the 
| cultivating this branch of gilding | here would 
not be an unfit object of the premiums of the 
worthy ſociety for the encouragement of arts; 
ſince, for the doing this work in perfection, 
there is nothing more wanting than that dex- 
| kerity of the manceuvre which ariſes from a 


little practice in matters of this kind, as I have 
before 
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before ſhewn in treating particularly of this ar- 
ticle, p. 374, by a general method, and ex- 


lained fully there, and elſewhere, che nature 
of the ſubſtances proper to be an per as as far 
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QILVERING ma be practiſed on the 
ſame ſubſtances, and by all the ſame 
methods, either with leaf or powder, we have 
before pointed out with regard to gilding ; 
variation being made in a few circumſtances 
below mentioned. It is nevertheleſs but ſel- 
dom uſed, notwithſtanding the effect would 
be very beautiful and proper in many caſes z 
and there is an extreme good reaſon for ſuch 
a neglect of it. This reaſon is, its tarniſhing 
in a very ſhort time, and acquiring frequently, 
beſides the general depravity of the white- 
neſs, ſuch ſpots of various colours as render 
it very unſightly ; and this tarniſh and ſpeck- 
ing is not only the conſtant reſult of time, 
but will be often produced inſtantly by any 
extraordinary moiſture in the air, or damp- 
"neſs, as well as by the fumes and effluvia 
of many bodies which may happen to ap- 
proach it. 
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Wherever, therefore, ſilvering is admitted, 
a ſtrong varniſh ought to be put over it; and 
this even is not ſufficient wholly to ſecure it 
from this defective conſequence. The var- 
niſh muſt be ſome of the compoſitions of ma- 
ſtic, ſandarac, the gums animi or copal, and 
white reſin; (the particular treatment of which 
in the forming varniſhes will be found in other 
parts of this work) for the other ſubſtances uſed 
for compounding varniſhes are too yellow. 
Some put a coat of iſinglaſs-ſize over the ſilver; 
but, beſides that, the ſize itſelf i injures the 
whiteneſs in time, by turning yellow, it pre- 
ſerves the filver but in a ſmall degree, Ex- 
perience has ſhewn, in the caſe of the ſilvered 
leather, what the varniſh may be compoſed of 
that anſwers beſt for this purpoſe, and the kind: 
before given, p. 463, under that head, may be 
applied to other purpoſes. : 
Ihe methods of making the ſilver pow- 
ders are alſo the ſame as thoſe of gold, ex- 
cept with regard to one of the German pow- 
ders, which is correſpondent both in its ap- 
pearance and uſe, abating the difference of 
colour, to the aurum Moſaicum, or muſioum ; 
whence it has been indeed, though improperly, 
called the argentum m vum. The proceſs 
for this being, therefore, different from any 
before given, it is proper to inſert it fully, as 
follows. 
Take of very pure tin one pound. Put 
e it into a crucible, 2 ſet it on a fire to 
5 a 
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„ melt; when it begins to run into fuſion, 
& add to it an equal proportion of biſmuth or 


se tin glaſs, and ſtir the mixture with an iron 
“ rod, or the ſmall end of a tobacco-pipe, till 
ee the Whole be intirely melted and incorpo- 


* rated. Take the crucible then from the fire, 


% and after the melted compoſition is become 


a little cooler, but while it is yet in a fluid 


5 ſtate, pour into it a pound of quickſilver 
“ gradually, ſtirring it in the mean-time, that 


% the mercury may be thoroughly conjoined 


&« with the other ingredients. When the whole 
is thus commixed, pour the maſs out of the 
« crucible on a ſtone, where, as it cools, it 


„ will take the form of an amalgama, or me- 
e talline paſte, which will be eaſily bruiſed into 


* a flaky powder, and is then fit for uſe.” 


This powder may be either tempered in 
the manner of the ſhell gold, with gum water, 
or rubbed over a ground properly ſized, ac- 


cording to any of the methods above directed 
for gold powder, and it will take a very good 


polith from the dog's tooth or burniſhers, and 


hold its colour much better, with a flight coat 


or bole armoniac, but with ſome white ſub-- 


of varniſh over it, than 27 true filver powder 


or leaf. 
The ſizes for ſilvering Sooke not to be 
mixed, as in the caſe of gold, with yellow, 


ſtance, ' whoſe effect may prevent any ſmall 
failures in the covering the ground with the 


: flyer from being ſeen, i in the ſame manner 
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as the yellow ſubſtances do the gold. This 
may be done with flake white, or white lead, 
when the ſizes formed of oil are uſed ; but 
Whiting is the proper matter in the burniſh 
hze for ſilvering, or wherever the glover's or 
parchment ſize is uſed. - Some recommend 
tobaccopipe-clay in the vlace of whiting, and 
add a little lamp-black to give a filver-like 
e e to the compoſition. 

Leather is ſilvered by thoſe who have the 
manufactures of hangings, {kreens, &c. though 
not ſo frequently with a view to the retaining 
its own colour as to produce the imitation of 
gilding, of which the whole procels is before 
given, p. 454. In ſome caſes, nevertheleſs, the 
appearance of ſilver is retained, and it is there- 
fore proper to take ſome notice of the manner 
of performing this work. The proceeding in 

ſilvering the leather is to be in all reſpeQs the 
_ fame as when it is to have the appearance of 
gilding (of which theparticularmannerhas been 
beforeſhewn underthearticle of gilding leather) 
till that part of the proceſs where the varniſh or 
lacquer, which is to give the yellowcolour, is to 


be laid on. Inſtead of this yellow varniſh; a 


clear colourleſs one is to be ſubſtituted, where 
the appearance of ſilver is to be preſerved ; 
but this is neceſſary only in order to prevent 
the tarniſhing and diſcolouring, which of courſe 
happens in a ſhort time to filver expoſed i in a 
naked and undefended ſtate to the Air. The 
_ common varniſh uſed for this purpoſe is 
only 
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only parchment ſize, prepared as above directed, 
page 432, which is preferred to others on ac- 
count of its cheapneſs. This is made warm 
in order to render it fluid, and then laid on 
with a ſponge inſtead of a pencil or bruſh. 
There is no reaſon, howefer, as this kind of 
varniſh is hable to ſuffer by moiſture, and 
grow foul and diſcoloured, that better kinds, 
ſuch as thoſe of Martin, or others, which 
are: uſed for papier mache, wood, &. ſhould 
not be employed here, provided they be co- 
lourleſs. The more hard and tranſparent, and 
the more they are of a reſinous nature, the 
more brilliant and white, and the more durable 
will be the ſilvery and poliſhed appearance of 
the filvered leather. Some, inſtead of parch- 
ment ſize, uſe that made of iſinglæſs, which may 
be prepared according to the method laid down 
p. 432. This reſiſts moiſture, and will keep 
its colour and tranſparency better than the other 
kinds of ſize; but all of them grow yellow and 
cloudy with time, eſpecially if any damp or 
moiſture have acceſs to them. Indeed ſilver, 
ſecured even by the beſt varniſh, will ſtill in 
time take a tarniſh and loſe its beauty, and 
therefore the giving the leaf ſilver on leather 
the appearance of gold, even though attended 
with ſome additional r is en in 
molt caſes. Gude 

Leather ſilvered i in this manner may be or- 
namented by printing in relief, and by paint- 
ing in the ſame manner as chat repreſenting 
gilding, though, on account of the want of 

durability, 
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durability, this is much feldomer practiſed. It 
is poſſible that ſome amalgama of quickſilver, 
or other compoſition might be found, that 
would have the reſemblance of ſilver, and yet 
reſiſt tarniſhing, which would not only be a 
great improvement, by the furniſhing a durable 

kind of ſilvering for leather, paper, &c. but 
alſo ſave part of the expence of leaf ſilver for a 
ground for gilded leather. This has been at- 
tempted in France with ſome ſucceſs, but not 
to the e of en withed for. 
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of bronzing. 


RONZING is colouring by metalline pow⸗ ö 
ders, plaiſter, or other buſts and figures, 
in order to make them appear as if caſt of 2 72 
per or other metals. 
This is ſometimes done by means of ce- 
ment, and ſometimes without, in the inſtance 
of plaiſter figures; but the bronzing is more 
durable and ſecure when a cement is uſed. 
. The gold powders, and the aurum Moſai- 
cum, we have before given the preparation of, 
are frequently employed for this purpoſe ; but 
the proper bronzing ought- to be of a deeper 
and redder colour, more reſembling copper. 
31-7 ee 
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which effect may be produced by grindng a 
very ſmall quantity of red lead with theſe pow- 


ders; or the proper powder of copper may be 


. uſed, and may be prepared as follows. 


« Take filings of copper, or ſlips of cop- 
c per- plates, and diſſolve them in any kind of 


ee agua fortis put into a glaſs receiver, or other 
« proper formed veſſel. When the aqua fortis 
„ is ſaturated with the copper, take out the 


« ſlips of the plates; or, if filings were uſed, 


© pour off the folution from what remains 


* undiſſolved, and put into it fmall bars of 


* iron, which will precipitate the gopper from 
„the agua fortis in a powder of the proper 
„appearance and color of copper. Pour off 
„ the water then from the powder, and waſh 
4 it clean from the falts by ſeveral ſucceſſive 
% quantities of freſh water. 
Where the appearance of braſs is 4 
the gold powders, or the aurum Moſaicum 
may be mixed with a little of the powder called 
argentum muſivum, of which the preparation 
18 above given. 

Where the appearance of v is wanted, 
the argenium muſivum is the beſt and cheapeſt 


method, particularly as it will hold its colour 
much longer than the true ſilver uſed either 


in leaf or po ,ẽo]der. 
Where no cement is W in F the 


powder muſt be rubbed on the ſubject intended 
to be bronzed, by means of a piece of ſoft 
leather, or fine linen rag, hog is whole ſur⸗ | 


| nap be ene. 
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The former method of ufing a cement in 
bronzing was to mix the powders with ftron, 

gum water, or ifinglaſs ſize; and then frong 
bruſh, or pencil, to lay them on tlie ſubject: 
But at preſent ſome uſe the japantiers gold 


fize, and proceed in all reſpect in the fame 


manner as in gilding with the powders in 
other caſes; for which rie directions ha e 
been before given: 

This is the beſt methotl hitherto profited: 
For the japanners gold ſize binds the powders 
to the ground, without the leaſt hazard of 
peeling or falling off; which is liable to hap- 
pen when the gum water; or glover's, or ifir= 
_ glaſs ſizes are ufed; Tkeugk, notwithſtand- 


ing the authority of the old practies for the 


contrary; even theſe cements will much better 
ſecure them when they are laid on the ground, 
and the powders rubbed over them, than when 


both are mixed together, and the effeA; parti 


cularly of the aurum Moſaicim; will be much 
better in this Way than the other. Fheé gold 
ſize ſhould be ſuffered, in this caſe, to approach 


much nearer to dryneſs than is proper in the 


caſe of gilding with leaf gold, as the. et 
would otherwiſe be rubbed: OE; it . 
taying them on. 1 
The factitious ſilver ponderp n 
Sent: Iimay, as dbove-menitioned; be 
Speed in che matifer ef bronze; by thoſe 
whoſe caprice diſpoſes hem to filver figures 
of buſts. But it is the omly fort of . 
"wet that ſhould be uſed in this way, for 
2 22 | 
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the reaſon above given, and all ſuch kind of 

filvering is much better omitted; for the white- 
neſs itſelf of plaiſter in figures or buſts, and 
much more a gloſly or ſhining whiteneſs, is 

injurious to their right effect, by its * 
the judgment of the eye, with reſpect to the 
proper form and proportion of the parts, from 
the falſe and pointed refletions of the lights; 
and the too faint force of the ſhades. To re- 
move which inconvenience it is probable was 
the firft inducement to bronzing. : 


of Japanning, 


2 ' 1 . : 
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BY japanning is to be here underſtood the 
art of covering bodies by grounds of 
| epake colours in varniſh, which may be: eithev 
afterwards decorated by paintings or gilding, 
or leſt in a plain ſtate. This is not at preſent 
practiſed ſo frequently on chairs, tables, = 
other furniture of houſes, except te ea-waite 
as. formerly, But the introduction of ib fol 
ornamenting coaches, fnuff-· boxes, and flereens, 
in which there is a rivalſhip betwixt ourſebves 
and the French, renders the cultivation an 
2 ; | | Propa- 
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: propagation of this art of great importance to 


in ſhewing the methods both now and formerly 


hitherto broug 
The glance which admit of being japan- 

ned are almoſt every kind that are dry and 
rigid, or not too flexible, as wood, Oy 
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commerce. I ſhall therefore be more explicit 


in uſe, with the application of each to the 


ſeveral purpoſes to which they are beſt adapted, 
and point out at the ſame time ſeveral. very 


material improvements that are at preſent en- 
joyed only by een perſons, or not at all 
into practice. 


leather, and paper prepared. 


Wood and metals do not require any other 
preparation but to have their ſurfaces per- 


fectly even and clean. But leather ſhould be 


ſecurely ſtrained either on frames, or on. 


boards, as its bending or forming folds would 
otherwiſe crack and force off the eoats of var- 


niſh. Paper alſo ſhould be treated in the fame | 
manner, and have a previous ſtrong coat of 
ſome kind of ſize; but it is rarely made the 
fubject of japanning till it is converted into 


apter mache, or wrought, by other means, 
into ſuch form, that its original ſtate, particu- 


larly with reſpect to flexibility, is loſt. 


One principal variation in the manner of 
japanning is the uſing or omitting any priming 


or undercoat on the work to be japanned. In 


the older practice, ſuch priming was always 
uſed, and is at preſent retained in the French 


manner of j japanning coaches and ſnuff- boxes 


of ts I mache. But in the Birmingham 


manufac- 
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manufacture here, it has been always re- 
jected. The advantage of uſing ſuch priming 
or undercoat is, that it makes a ſaving in the 

quantity of varniſh uſed; becauſe the matter 
of which the priming is compoſed fills up the 
inequalities of the body to be varniſhed, and 
makes it eaſy, by means of rubbing and water- 
poliſhing, to gain an even ſurface for the var- 
niſh. This was therefore ſuch a convenience 
in the caſe of wood, as the giving a hardneſs 
and firmneſs to the ground was alſo in the caſe 
of leather, that it became an eſtabliſhed me- 
. thod, and is therefore retained, even in the 
inſtance of the papier mache, by the French, 
who applied the received method of japan- 
ning to that kind of work on its introduction. 
There is, nevertheleſs, this inconvenience al- 
ways. attending the uſe of any undercoat of 
ſize, that the japan coats of varniſh and co- 
lour will be conſtantly liable to be cracked 
and peeled off by any violence, and will not 
endure near ſo long as the bodies japanned in 
the ſame manner, but without any ſuch prim- 
ing. This may be eaſily obſerved in compar- 
ing the wear of the Paris and Birmingham 
ſnuff-boxes; which latter, when good of their 
kind, never peel, or crack, or ſuffer any da- 
mage, unleſs by great violence, and ſuch a con- 
tinued rubbing, as waſtes away the. ſubſtance 
of the varniſh ; while the japan coats of the 
Pariſian boxes crack and fly off in flakes, 
whenever any knock or fall, particularly near 
the edges, expoſes them to be injured. But 
Vor. J. , > | the 
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the Birmingham manufactures, who originally 
practiſed the japanning only on metals, to 
which the reaſon above given for the uſe of 
priming did not extend, and who took up this 
art of themſelves as an invention, of courſe 
omitted at firſt the uſe of any ſueh undercoat; 
and not finding it more neceſſary in the in- 


ſtance of fapier mache than on metals, continue 
ſtill to reject it; on which account the boxes 


| 


of their manufacture are, with regard to — 


wear, greatly better than the French. 

The laying on the colour varniſh inſtead 
of gum water, is alſo another variation from 
the er of japanning formerly practiſed. 
But the much greater ſtrength of the work, 

where they are laid on in varfiiſh or oil, has 
occaſioned this way to be exploded, with the 
greateſt reaſon, in all regular manufactures. 
However, they who may practiſe japanning 
on cabinets, or other ſuch pieces, as are not 
expoſed to much wear or violence, for their 


amufement only, and conſequently may not 


find it worth their while to encumber them- 
ſelves with the preparations neceſſary for the 
other methods, may paint with water colours 
on an undercoat laid on the wood, or other 
ſubſtance, of which the piece to be japanned 
is formed, and then finiſſi with the proper 
coats of varniſh, according to the methods be- 
low taught. If the colours are tempered with 
the ſtrongeſt iſinglaſs ſize and honey, inſtead of 
gum water, and laid on very flat and even; 


the OE will not be much inferior in appear- 
| 15 "OO 
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will laſt as long as the common old Japan 


Work, except the beſt woe of the true 1 0 
It is practiſed likewiſe, in imitation of what 
is ſometimes done in the Indian work, to 
paint! 5ith water colours on grounds of gold; 3 
in which caſe the iſinglaſs ſize, with ſugar- 


candy or honey, as above directed, is the belt 


Ifhieker 


Unitations are alſo 5 of Epen work, by 


colouring prints, gluing them to wood-work, | 
and then giving them a ſhining FM? by 


the uſe of TOINE white varniſh.” 1 
42 : : 8 


Oo Jopaming 5 


The « projice Japan grounds' are either fuck 
as are formed by the varniſh and colour, where 
the whole is to remain of one fimple colour; 
or by the varniſh either coloured or without 
colour, on which ſome painting, or other de- 
coration, is afterwards to be laid. It is ne- 

ceſſary, however, before I proceed to ſpeak of 


the particular grounds, to ſhew the manner of 


lay ring on the priming or undercoat,, where any 
ſuch is uſed. 

This iming is of the ſame nature with 
that called clear- coating, (or vulgarly clear- 
toalirg 5 bn practiſed erroneouſly by. the houſe- 
[ns Sp and conſiſts only in laying on, and 
drying in the moſt even manner, a compoſi- 
WM: er ſiae /and Whiting. The common ſize 
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has been generally uſed for this-purpoſe; but 
where the work is of a nicer kind; it is better 
to employ the glovers or the parchment ſize, 
and if a third of iſinglaſs be added, it will be 
ſtill better; and if not laid on too thick, much 
leſs liable to peel and crack. The work ſhould 


be prepared for this priming by being well 


ſmoothed with the fiſf-fkin, or glaſs fhayer; 
and, being made thoroughly clean, ſhould be 


bruſhed over once or twice with hot ſize, di- 


luted with two-thirds of water, if it be of the 


common ftrength. The priming ſhould then 
be laid on with a bruſh as even as poſſible, 
and ſhould be formed of a ſize whoſe conſiſt- 
ence is betwixt the common kind and glue, 


mixed with as much whiting as will give it a 


ſufficient body of colour to hide the ſurface of 


whatever it is laid upon, but not more. 


1 * 
_ 
* oy 
$6. 
PR 


priming. is ufed, two coats of it, laid on in 


this manner, will be fufficient; but if, on 


trial with a fine rag wet, it will not. receive a 
proper water poliſh, on account of any ine- 
qualities not ſufficiently filled up and covered, 
two or more coats muſt be given it; and whe- 


ther a greater or leſs number be uſed, the 


work ſhould be ſmoothed, after the laſt coat 
but one is. dry, by rubbing it with the Dutch 
ruſhes. When the laſt coat is dry, the water 

poliſh ſhould be given, by paſſing over every 


part of it with a fine rag gently moiſtened, til! 


the whole. appear perfeQly plain, and. even. 
R 


Ik the ſurface be very even on which the 
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work 1 to receive the painting, or co- 
loured varniſh ; the reſt of the proceedings be- 
ing the ſame in this eile as where no priming 
is led. 


gf common grounds 7 varn 2 which are to be 
pPeainted upon. 


Where wool or leather is to be japaniied 
ind no priming is uſed, the beft preparation is 
to lay two or three coats of coarſe varniſh com- 

oſed in the following manner. 

Take of re&ified ſpirit of wine one pint, 
[6 and of coarſe ſeed-lac and reſin each two 
* ounces. Diſſolve the ſeed-lac and reſin 
*& in the ſpirit, and then ſtrain off the var- 
Mw nith. 27 

This varniſh, as well as all others formed 
af ſpirit of wine, muſt be laid on in a warm 
place ; and, if it can be conveniently managed, 
the piece of work to be varniſhed ſhould be 
made warm likewiſe; and, for the ſame reaſon, 
all dampneſs ſhould be ayoided ; for either 

cold or moiſtyre chill this kind of varniſh; and 
prevent its taking proper hold of the ſubſtance 
on which it is laid. 

When the work is ſo prepared, or by the 
priming with the compoſition of fize and 
money above deſcribed, the proper japan 

ound muſt 'be laid on, nich! is much the 

ſt formed of ſhell-lac varniſh, and the co- 


Jour deſired; if white be not in queſtion, 


Which demands a peculiar treatment, as I 
H h 3 ſhall 
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ſhall below explain, or great brightneſs be not 
required, when alſo other means muſt be pur- 
ſued. The compoſition of the ſhell-lac var- 
_ Hiſh, with the reaſons why it is preferable to 
all other kinds as a vehicle for colours, I have 
before given, p. 191, and therefore need not 
repeat them hefe; though the advantage of 


this method over all others, where great 


brightneſs is pot demanded, and the durable- 
neſs is of conſequence, gan ſcarcely be too 
much urged. 

The colours uſed uh the ſhell-lac varniſh, 
may, be.any.pigments whatever which give the 
teint of the ground deſired, and they may be 
mixed together to form browns or any com- 
pound colours ; but, with reſpect to ſuch as 
require peculiar methods for the producing 
them of the firſt degree of prighineſe, [ ſhall 
rk them below te: oof 

The colo urs for grounds may 1 ba 
inixed with the white varniſhes formed i in oil 
of turpentine, of which the Preparation is given, 
p. 193.229, and 230; but theſe varniſhes have 


no advantages over the ſhell-lac, but in their 


Whiteneſg, that preſerves the brightneſs of the 
colours, and they are at the f me: time greatly 
inferior i in hardneſs to ĩt : 

As, metals never require to be undercoated 
ah whiting, they may be treated in the ſame 
manner, as wood ; or leather when the under- 
coat 18: omitted, except in the Mster 
4 r poked © of below. 0 N 
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of wobite japan grounds. 


he forming a ground perfectly white, and 
of the firſt degree of hardneſs, remains hitherto 
a deſideratum, or matter ſought for, in the art 
of japanning, as there are no ſubſtances which 
can be diſſolved fo as to form a very hard 
varniſh, but what have too much colour not 
to deprave the whiteneſs, when laid on of a 
due thickneſs over the work, except ſome very 


late diſcoveries not hitherto brought into prac- 


tice. ET 15 


The neareft approach, however, to a per- 


fect white varniſh, by means already known 
to the public, is made by the following com- 
poſition. 

„ Take flake aki, or ite lead, waſhed 
te over and ground up with a ſixth of its 
weight of ſtarch, and then dried, and tem- 
per it properly for ſpreading with the maſtic 
_ varniſh prepared as in p. 193, or compound 
them with the gum animi, according to the 
r directions given in the ſame page.” Lay 
theſe on the body to be japanned, prepared 
either with or without the undercoat of whi- 


a K OS, - = 


ting, in the manner as above ordered, and 


then varniſh over it with five or ſix 0k of 
the following varniſh. 

Provide any quantity of che beſt ſeed- 
* lac, and pick out of it all the cleareſt and 
* whiteſt grains, reſerving the more colour- 
fq ed and fouler parts for the coarſer varniſhes 
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e ſuch as that above-mentioned for priming 


e or preparing wood or leather. Take of this 


C picked ſeed- lac two ounces, and of gum ani- 
mi three ounces, and diſſolve them, being 
% previouſly reduced to a groſs powder, in 


«< about a quart of ſpirit of wine, and ſtrain 


off the clear varniſh.” 
The ſeed-lac will yet give a flight tinge to 


. this compotition, but cannot be omitted where 


the varniſh is wanted to be hard; though, 


where a ſofter will anſwer the end, the pros 


portion may be diminiſhed, and a little crude 
turpentine added to the gum animi, to take off 
the brittleneſs. 

A A very good varniſh, free entirely from all 
brittlenels, may be formed by diffolving as 
much gum animi as the oil will take, in old 
nut or poppy-oil, which muſt be made to 
boil gently when the gum is put into it. The 
ground of white colour itſelf may be laid on 
in this varniſh, and then a coat or two of it 


may be put-over the ground, but it muſt be 


well diluted with oil of turpentine when it -is 
uſed. This, though free from brittleneſs, is, 
nevertheleſs, liable to ſuffer by being indented 
or bruiſed by any ſlight ſtrokes, and it will 
not well bear any poliſh, but may be brought 
to a very ſmooth ſurface without, if it be ju- 
diciouſly managed in the laying it on. It is 
likewiſe ſomewhat tedious in drying, and will 
require ſome time where ſeveral coats are laid 
on, as the laſt ought not to contain much oil 
of og It muſt be obſerved, a 

t ac 
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that the gum reſin, ſuch as the animi, copal, 


&c. can never be diſſolved in ſubſtantial oils 


by the medium of heat, without a conſiderable 


change in the colour of the oils, by the 


degree of heat neceſſary to produce the ſolu- 
tion. A method of diflolving gum copal in 


oil of turpentine is however now diſcovered 
by a gentleman of great abilities in chymi- 
ſtry, and he has alſo a method of diſſolving 
amber in the ſame menſtruum, ſo that we 
may hope ſoon to ſee the art of japanning 
carried to a confummate degree of perfection, 
_ when the public are put in poſſeſſion of theſe 
moſt imp inventions, or the fruits of 


Of blue japan grounds, $122 


Blue; Japan grounds may be formed of bright 
| Pruffian blue, or of verditer glazed over by 
Pruſſian blue, or of ſmalt, The colour may 
be beſt mixed with ſhell-lac - varniſh, and 
brought to a poliſhing ſtate by five or fix coats 
of varniſh of ſeed-lac; but the varniſh, never- 
theleſs, wall ſomewhat injure the colour, by 
giving to a true blue a caſt of green, and fouling 
in ſome degree 'a warm blue by the yellow it 
contains. Where, therefore, a bright blue is 
required, and a leſs degree of hardneſs can be 


diſpenſed with, the method before directed, in 


bo wh caſe * white grounds, . be . 


of 
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Of oe Jap grounds. 


| For a ſcarlet j japan ground vermilion may 
be uſed, but the vermilion alone has a glaring 


effect, that renders it much leſs beautiful than 

the crimſon produced by glazing it over With 
_ carmine or fine lake, or even with roſe pink, 
which has a very good effect uſed for this pur- 


poſe, For a very bright crimſon, neverthe- 
leſs, inſtead of glazing with carmine, the In- 
dian lake, known in the ſhops by the name of 
| Jaffloweer, ſhould be uſed, diſſolved in the ſpirit 

of which the varniſh is compounded (which 
it readily admits of when good); but in this 


caſe, inſtead of glazing with the ſhell-lac var- | 


niſh, the upper or poliſhing coats need only be 


uſed, as they will equally receive and convey 
che tinge of the Indian lake, which may be 
actually diſſolved by ſpirit of wine, and this 


will be found a much cheaper method than the 


uſing carmine. If, nevertheleſs, the higheſt 


degree of brightneſs be required, the. white 
varniſhes muſt be uſed. 


It is at, preſent, however, very difficult to 
obtain this kind of lake, for it does not appear 


that more than one conſiderable quantity was 
ever brought over and put into the hands of 
colourmen, and this being now expended, 
they have not the means of a freſh ſupply; 
it, however, may be eaſily had from the 
lame place whence the FE: quantity was 

85 p.. 
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procured, by any perſons who go thither 1 in 
: oy Eat ads Ci s ſhips. 


8 þ * 


Of N on 3 


rer 3 yellow grounds, King's yellow, 
or turpeth mineral, ſnould be employed, either 
alone or mixed with fine Dutch pink. The 


wine, of which the upper or poliſhing coat 
is made, which ſpirit- of wine muſt be trained 
from off the. dregs, before the ſeed-lac be ad- 
deg to; 5 to form the varniſh. 

The feed lac varniſh, i is. not FL one 
| ou here; and with greens; as in the caſe of other 
colours, becauſe, being only tinged Nich 2 red- 
diſh, yellow, it is little more than n addition 
to * force of the colours. | 

Yellow grounds may be likewiſe formed of 


the Dutch pink only, which, when good, will 


not be. bee k in e though, & extremes 


POE it on 
V green n joan grounds, *. 19662 


| oy eros] may U orodulbich by le- 
ing King's yellow and bright Pruſſian blue, or 
rather turpeth mineral and Pruſſian; blue. A 


2 


cheap, but fouler kind, may be had from ver- 


digriſe, with a little of the above- mentioned 
8 or Dutch pink. But where a very 
825 egy is e ak ales 11 verdi- 


boogie priſe, 


effect may be ſtill more heightened, by diſ- 
ſolving powdered turmeric root in the ſpirit of 


\ 
hom 


. : 1 
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griſe, (called 4; filled ver digriſe ) ſhould be 
employed, and, to r, the effect, they 
ſhould be laid on a ground of leaf gold, which 
renders the colour extremely brilliant and plea- 


fin 

They may any of them be uſed ſucceſsfully 
with good ſeed-lac varniſh, for the reaſon be- 
fore given, but will be till brighter with the 
white varniſh, © le = 


Of S Japan grounds. 


a Orange coloured japan grounds may be 
formed by mixing vermilion, or red lead, 
with King's yellow, or Dutch pink, or the 1 
orange lake, prepared as directed in p. 119, 
or red orpiment will make a brighter orange 
ground than can be produced. . any mix- 
_ 


of purple 2 grounds, Ts 
8 . japan grounds may be p by 


the mixture of lake and Pruſſian blue, or a 


fouler kind by vermilion and Pruſſian blue. 
They may be treated as * ve? 1 90 
to. the e 6 


of b, back 2 nds to be produced with 


beat. I * * 


| Black 8 ama be formed- 1 Do 
Mack, or lamp-black, but the former is 
preferable where it is Perfectly good. 1 , 
heile 
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| The may be always laid on with the ſhell- 
lac varniſh, and have their upper or poliſhing 
coats of common ſeed-lac varniſh, as the tinge 
or foulneſs of the varniſh can be here no 


ini. 


of common Black japan grounds on iron or 3 
Her, produced by means of heat. 


For forming the common black japan 
grounds by means of heat, the piece of work 
to be japanned muſt be painted over with dry- 
ing oil, and when it is of a moderate dryneſs 
muſt be put into a ſtove of ſuch degree of 
heat as will change the oil black, without 
burning it ſo as to deſtroy or weaken its 
tenacity. The ſtove ſhould not be too hot when 

the work is put into it, nor the heat increaſed 
too faſt, either of which errors would make 
it bliſter; but the ſlower the heat is augmented, 
and the longer i it is continued, provided it be 
| reſtrained within the due degree, the harder 
will be the coat of japan. This kind of var- 
niſh requires no poliſh, having received, when 
= — a ſufficient one from the 
on | 


af te es ariel, japan ground fe! 


means of heat. _ 


The beſt Kod of tortoiſe-ſhell ground pro- 
duced by heat is not leſs valuable for its great 


W and * to be made hotter than 
boiling 
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boiling water without damage, than for its 
beautiful appearance. It is to be made by 
means of Janin prepared in the following 
manner. eee 
; * "Fake of TENT Iinſeed oil one gallon, and 
„ of umbre half a pound. Boil them toge- 
« ther till the oil become very brown and 
ee thick; ſtrain it then through a coarſe cloth, 
and ſet it again to boil; in which ſtate it 
„ muſt be continued till it acquire a Pitehy 
4 conſiſtenee; when it will be fit for uſe,” “ 
Having prepared thus the varniſh, clean 
well the iron or copper- plate; or other piece 
Which is to be japanned, and then ay vermi- 
lion tempered with ſhell-lac'varniſh; or with 
dryi ing dil dilvted with oil of turpentine, very 
thinly on the places intended to imitate. the 


more tranſparent parts of the tortoiſe-ſhell. 
When the ' vermilion is dry, bruſh" over the « 
whole with the” black var! „ tempered to a a 
due conſiſtence with oll of turpentine and * 
when it is ſet and firin, put the Work into a f. 
ſtove, where it may undergo a very ſtrong a 
heat, and muſt be continued ' a conſiderable * 
time, if even three weeks or a month, it 1 4 

be the better. * 
This was given amongſt other recipes * | |; 
Knuckel, but appears to have been neglected th 
till it was revived with great ſucceſs in the = 
Birmingham manufactures, where it was not be 


only the ground of ſnuf-boxes; dreffitig-boxes, 'F = 
and-other ſuch leſſer pieces, but of thoſe 'beau- * 


riful . which” have beet ſo jultly 
70 "eſteemed 
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eſteemed and admired in ſeveral parts of Europe 
where they have been ſent. This ground may 
be decorated with painting and gilding in the 
fame manner as any other varniſhed ſurface, 
which had beſt be done after the ground has 
been duly hardened by the hot ſtove; but it is 
well to give a ſecond annealing with a more 

Vue heat after it is aniſhed: = | 


U I. 


of painting japan work. . 


JAPAN work ought properly to be painted 
with colours in varniſh. The methods of 
this kind of painting I have before given un- 
der the article of painting in varniſh, in p. 190, 
and the following. But in order for the greater 
diſpatch, and, in ſome very nice works in 
ſmall, for the freer uſe of the pencil, the 
colours are now moſt frequently tempered in 
oil, which ſhould previouſly have a fourth part 
of its weight of gum animi diſſolved in it; or, 
in default of that, of the gums ſandarac or ma- 
ſtie, as I have likewiſe before intimated. When 
the oil is thus uſed, it ſhould be well diluted 
with ſpirit of turpentine, that the colours may 
de laid more evenly and thin, by which means 
fewer of the poliſhing or upper coats of var- 


niſh 188 neceſſary. 115 
a 


gs 
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In ſome inſtances, water colours, as 1 bes 
Fore mentioned, .are laid on grounds of gold, 


in the manner of other paintings, and are 
beſt, when ſo uſed, in their proper appearance, 


without any varniſh” over them, and they are 
alſo ſometimes ſo managed as to have the 


effect of emboſſed work. The colours em- 
ployed in this way, far painting, are (as I 


before intimated) beſt prepared by means of 


iſinglaſs ſize corrected with honey or ſugar- 
candy. The body of which the emboſſed work 


is raiſed, need not, however, be tinged with 
the exterior colour, but may be beſt formed 


of very ſtrong gum water, thickened to a pro- 
per conliſtence by bole armoniac and whiting | 


in equal parts ; which being . laid on in the 


proper figure, and repaired when dry, may be 
then painted with the proper colours tempered 
in the ifinglaſs ſize, or in the — manner 
Es thelldac: varniſh. | 


0 TITS SY SS, * 
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5 Of varniſhing japan ITY 
b2 1 SHE laſt and finiſhing part of japanning 


lies in the laying on and poliſhing the 
outer coats of varniſh, which are neceffary, 


as well in the pieces that have only one ſimple 


ground of colour, as with thoſe that are paint- 


ed. This is in general beſt done with com- 


5 mon 
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mon ſeed- lac varniſh, except in the inſtances, 
and on thoſe occaſions, where I have already 
ſhewn other methods to be more expedient ; 
and the ſame reaſons, which decide as to the 
fitneſs or impropriety of the varniſhes, with 
reſpect to the colours of the ground, hold 
equally well with regard to thoſe of the paint- 
ing; for where brightneſs is the moſt mate- 
rial point, and a tinge of yellow will injure it, 
feed-lac muſt give way to the whiter gums 3 
but where hardneſs, and a greater tenacity, 
are moſt eſſential, it muſt be adhered to ; and 
where both are ſo neceſſary that it is proper 
one ſhould give way to the other, in a certain 
degree e a mixed varniſh muſt be 

adopted, 

This mixed viral as I e oblecved, 
mould be made of the picked ſeed-lac, as d 
rected in p. 487. The common ſeed-lac var- 
nifh, which is the moſt uſeful preparation of the 
kind hitherto invented, may be thus made. 

„Take of ſeed-lac three ounces, and put 
© jt into water to free it from the ſticks and 
« filth that frequently are intermixed with it, 
* and which muſt be done by ſtirring it about, 

© and then pouring off the water and adding 
© freſh quantities, in order to repeat the opera- 
« tions till it-be free from all impurities, as 
© it very effeQually may be by this means. 
25 Dry it then and powder it groſsly, and 
t it, with a pint of rectified ſpirit of wine, 
© into a bottle, of which it will not fill above 
« two-rhirds, Shake the mixture well to- 
Vot. ” TT gether, 
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e gether, and place the bottle in a gentle 
“ heat, till the ſeed appear to be diſſolved, the 
* ſhaking being in the mean-time repeated as 
e often as may be convenient; and then pour 
e off all which can be obtained clear by that 
“ method, and ſtrain the remainder through 
& a coarſe cloth. The varniſh thus prepared, 
* muſt be kept for uſe in a bottle well ſtop- 


66 ed.“ 


When the 1 9 075 of wine is very 8 it 


85 will diſſolve a greater proportion of the ſeed- 


lac; but this will ſaturate the common, which 
18 Con: of a ſtrength ſufficient for making 
varniſhes in perfection. As the chilling, which 
is the moſt inconvenient accident attending 
thoſe of this kind, is prevented, or produced 
more duenne according to the ſtrength of 

the ſpirit, I will take this opportunity of ſhew- 
ing a method by which weaker rectified ſpirits 
may with great eaſe, at any time, be freed from 


the phlegm, and rendered of the firſt Hegroe of 


ſtrength. 

„% Take a pint of 25 ee recliſied 
1 ſpirit of wine, and put it into a bottle, of 
« which it will not fill; above three parts. 


„ Add to it half an ounce of pearl-aſhes, ſalt 


« of tartar, or any other alkaline ſalt, heated 
“red hot, and powdered, as well as it can be, 
« without much loſs of its heat. Shake the 
& mixture frequently for the ſpace of half an 
« hour; before which time, a great part of 


« the phlegm will be ſeparated from the 


6 . * will * Wen with ſhe 
| "pad 1 
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t undiſſolved part of the ſalts in the bottc ax 
& of the bottle. Let the ſpirit then be poured 
off, or freed from the phlegm and ſalts by 
„ means of a fritorium, or ſeparating funnel, 
« and let half an ounce of the pearl-aſhes, 
heated and powdered as before, be added to 
&« it, and the ſame treatment repeated. This 
% may be done a third time, if the quantity 
« of phlegm, ſeparated by the addition of the 
„ pearl-athes, appear conſiderable. An ounce 


e of alum reduced to powder and made hot, 
* but not burnt, muſt then be put into the 


&« ſpirit, and ſuffered to remain ſome hours, 
the bottle being frequently ſhaken ; after 
„ which, the ſpirit being poured off from it, 
d will be fit for uſe.” _ 
The addition of the alum is neceſſary to 
neutralize the remains of the alkaline ſalt, or 
pearl-aſhes, which would otherwiſe greatly de- 
prave the ſpirit with reſpect to varniſhes and 
lacquers, where vegetable colours are concerned, 
and muſt conſequently render another diſtilla- 
tion neceſſary. 

Ihe manner of uſing the l or white 
varniſhes is the ſame, except with regard to 
the ſubſtance uſed in poliſhing ; which, where 
Aa pure white, or great clearneſs of other co- 
lours is in queſtion, ſhould be itſelf white ; 
whereas the browner ſorts of poliſhing duſt, 


as being cheaper, and 'doing their buſineſs 


with greater diſpatch, may be uſed in other 


caſes. The pieces of work to be varniſhed 


ſhould be placed near a fire, or in a room, 
es 1's 4 where 


* 4a, 


* 
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where there is. a ſtove, and made perfect y 
dry, and then the varniſh may be rubbed 
over them by the p proper bruſhes made for that 
purpoſe, beginning in the middle, and paſſing 
the bruſh to one end, and then, with another 
ſtroke from the middle, paſſing it to the other. 
But no part ſhould be croſſed or twice paſſed 
over, in forming one coat, where it can 
poſſibly be avoided. When one coat is dry, 
another muſt be laid over. it, and this muſt. 
be continued at leaſt five or ſix times, or 
more, if, on trial, there be not a ſufficient 
thickneſs. of varniſh to bear the poliſh, without 
laying bare the e or the e colour 
underneatn. 
When a ſufficient e of coats is thus 
laid on, the work is fit to be poliſhed, which 
muſt be done, in common caſes, by rubbing 
it with a rag dipped: in tripoli (commonly 
called rotten flone ) finely: powdered. But to- 
wards the end of the wi eval a little oil of 
any kind ſhould be uſed along with the pow- 
der; and when the work appears ſufficiently 
bright and gloſfy, it ſhould be well rubbed with 
the oil alone, to elean it from the powder, and 
give it a ſtill brighter luſtre. © 

Ini the caſe of white grounds, :nibead of the 
tripoli, fine putty;/:or whiting, muſt: be uſed, 
both which ſhould be waſhed over to prevent 
the danger of damaging the work from any 
fand, or other [gritty matter chat mo np 
to be commixed with them. it 
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It is a great improvement of all kinds of 

| japan work to harden the varniſh by means 
of heat, which, in every degree where it can be 

applied ſhort, of what would burn' to calcine 
the matter, tends to give it a more firm and 
ſtrong texture. Where metals form the body, 
therefore, a very hot ſtove may be uſed, and 
the pieces of work may be continued in it a 
conſiderable time, eſpecially if the heat be 
gradually increaſed ; but where wood is in 
queſtion, heat muſt be ſparingly uſed, as it 
would otherwiſe warp or ſhrink the body ſo 
as to u the ee 2 785 ; | 


2 1 
; 1 4 8 . 2 . mn rr. ra p * 


We WW 
2 , Of & ilding japan work, 


NPY the methods of gilding, which are 
applicable to the ornamenting japan 
work, having been before taught under the 
| article of gilding, it is needleſs to repeat them 
here. I ſhall therefore only again obſerve, 
that in gilding with gold ſize (which is almoft 
the only method no practiſed in japan work) 
where it is deſired to have the gold not ſhine, 
or approach in the leaſt towards the burniſh- 
ing ſtate, the ſize ſhould be uſed either with 
oil of turpentine only, or with a very little fat 
oil; but where a greater luſtre and appear- 
Z agce of poliſh are wanting without the 
rh Ii 3 | trouble 
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trouble of burniſhing, and the preparation ne⸗ 
ceſſary for it, fat oil alone, or mixed with a 
little gold ſize, ſhould be uſed, and the ſame 
proportionable effect will be produced | from a 
mean proportion of them. 


* - 3 1 
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ot lacquering. | 


[Ace ERING is the in either co- 
loured or tranſparent varniſhes on me- 
tals; in order to produce the appearance of a 
different colour in the metal, or to preſerve it 
| from ruſt and the injuries of the weather. 
Lacquering is therefore much of the ſame 
nature with japanning, both with regard to the 
principles and practice, except that no opake 
colours, but raten 5 alone, are to be 
employed. 
The occaſions on which kia is now 
in general uſed: are three; where braſs is to 
be made, to have the appearance of being gilt; 
where tin is wanted, to have the reſemblance 
of yellow metals; and where braſs or copper 
Jocks, nails, or other ſuch matters as are to be 
defended from the corroſion of the air or 
moiſture. There was indeed formerly ano- 
ther very frequent application of lacquering, 
which was colouring frames of pictures, &c. 
Oy en in ape ta give them the 
. 5 effect 
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effect of gilding, but this is now greatly diſ- 
uſed. Theſe various intentions of lacquering 
require different compoſitions for the effectu- 
ating each kind, and as there is a multiplicity 
of ingredients which may be conducive to 
each purpoſe, a proportionable number of re- 
cipes have been deviſed and introduced into 
practice, eſpecially for the lacquering braſs 
work to imitate gilding, which is a conſider- 
able object in this kind of art, and has been 
improved to the greateſt degree of perfection. 
J ſhall, however, only give one or two re- 
cipes for each, as they are all which are 
neceſſary, the others being either made too 
complex by ingredients not eſſential to the 
intention, or too coſtly by the uſe of ſuch as 
are expenſive, or inferior in goodneſs, from 
the improper choice or proportion ve the com- 
n ſubſtances. 

The principal body or matter 4 all good 
Mee uſed at preſent is ſeed-lae; but, for 
_ coarſer uſes, reſin or turpentine is added, in or- 
der to make the lacquer cheaper than if the 
ſeed-lac, which is a much dearer article, be 
| uſed alone. Spirit of wine is alſo conſequently 
the fluid or menſtruum of which lacquers are 
formed, as the etherial oils will not diſſolve 
the ſeed-lac, and it is proper that the ſpirit 

ſhould be highly rectiſied for this purpoſe. 
As it is ſeldom practicable, nevertheleſs, to 
procure ſuch ſpirits from the ſhops, it will be 
found very advantageous to uſe the method 
r given for dephlegmating it by alkaline 

Ii 4 . ſalts; 
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falts; but the uſe of the alum, directed in that 
proceſs, muſt not be forgotten on this occaſion, 
as the effect of the alkaline ſalt would other- 
wiſe be the turning the metal of a purpliſn in- 
ſtead of a golden colour, by laying on the 
lacquer. 
The following are excellent compoſitions for 
braſs work which is to reſemble gilding. 
* Take of turmeric ground, as it may be 
0 had at the dry-ſalters, one ounce, and of 
<« ſaffron and Spaniſh annatto each two drams, 
«© Put them into a proper bottle. with a pint 
* of highly- rectified ſpirit of wine, and place 
cc them in a moderate heat, if convenient, 
„often | ſhaking them for ſeveral days. A 
very ſtrong yellow tincture will then be ob- 
* tained, which muſt be ſtrained off from the 
* dregs through a coarſe linen cloth, and 
* then, being put back into the bottle, three 
* . ounces of good ſeed-lac, powdered. groſsly, 
* muſt be added, and the mixture placed 
„ again in a moderate heat, and ſhaken till 
the ſeed- lac be diſſolved, or at leaſt ſuch 
“ part of it as may. The lacquer muſt then 
* be ſtrained. as before, and will be fit for 


. uſe, but muſt be kept in a bottle carefully 


60 pd | 

Where it is defired to have the lacquer 
warmer or redder than this compoſition may 
prove, the proportion of the annatto muſt be 
increaſed; and where it is wanted cooler, or 
nearer a true yellow, it muſt be diminiſhed. 


C 8 The 
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The abe ove, properly managed, is an ex- 


treme good lacquer, and of moderate price; 
but the following, which is cheaper, and may 
be made where the Spaniſh annatto cannot be 
ocured good, tis not greatly inferior to it. 
Take of turmeric root ground one ounce, 
« of the beſt dragon's: blood half a dram. Put 
them to a pint of ſpirit of wine, 1 — 
eas with the above. 
By diminiſhing the proportion of Gig dra- 


gon's blood, the varniſh may be rendered of 


A redder or truer yellow caſt. 
| Saffron is ſometimes uſed to form the body 
aff colour in this kind of lacquer, inſtead of 
the turmeric, but though it makes a warmer 
yellow, yet the dearneſs of it, and the advan- 
tage which turmeric has in forming a much 
ſtronger tinge in ſpirit of wine, not only than 
the ſaffron, but than any other vegetable mat- 
ter hitherto known, gives it the preference. 
Though, being a true yellow, and conſequent- 


 Iy not ſufficiently warm to overcome the green- 
iſh caſt of braſs, it requires the addition of ſome, 


orange-coloured tinge to make a perfect lac- 
quer for this purpoſe. 
Aloes and gamboge are alſo fometiciles uſed 
in lacquers for braſs ;' but the aloes is not ne- 


ceſſary where turmeric or ſaffron are uſed; and 


the gamboge, though a very ſtrong milky yel- 
low in water, affords only a very weak 1 


in ſpirit of wine. 
Ihe varniſh for tin may be made as fol- 


lows. . 
0 Take 
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4 gon's blood two drams, and of ſpirit of win 

t one pint. Proceed as in the former.“ 

- This may, like the former, have the red o 

yellow rendered more prevalent by the increaſ- 
ing or diminiſhing the proportion of the dra 
gon's. blood. Where a coarſer or cheaper kin 

is wanted, the quantity of ſeed-lac may be 

abated, and the deficiency thence ariſing ſup- 
Py by the ſame proportion of reſin. 

„The lacquer for locks, nails, &c. where littl 
or no colour is deſired, may either be ſeed- lac 
varniſh alone, as prepared above, or with a 
little dragon's blood, or a compound varniſh 
of equal parts of ſeed-lac and reſi in, with 9 
without the dragon's blood. 

The lacquer for picture frames, Sed. whey 


46. Take of turmeric-root one ounce, of 1 


5 
| 


the ground is ſilver, and the appearance of 


gilding is to be produced, may be the com- 
poſition before given, p. 463, for gilding lea- 
ther, the principle —_ ry the flame 1 
this eaſe and that. i 
The manner of laying on the laehbey” 18 
follows. 7 F | 
Firſt let the pieces of wile 66; doil acquered 
be made thoroughly clean, which, if th they be 


new founded, muſt be done by means of aqua 
fortts. Being ready, they muſt be heated by a 


{mall charcoal fire in a proper veſſel, or any 


. way that may be moſt convenient ; the degree 


mult not be greater than will admit of their 
being taken hold of without burning the hand. 
The er muſt then be laid on by a proper 


wi 
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Jaid on by a proper bruſh in the manner of 
other varniſhes, and the pieces immediately ſet 
again in the fame warm ſituation. After the 
lacquer is thoroughly dry and firm, the fame 
operation muſt be renewed again for four or 
five times, or till the work appear of the co- 
lour and brightneſs intended. For very fine 
work ſome uſe a little proportion of ſeed-lac, 
which occaſions the lacquer to lie evener on 
the metal; but, in this caſe, a greater number 
of coats are required, which multiplies the pro- 
portion of labour, though, where the price of 
the work will allow for ſuch additional trouble, 
it will be the more perfect for it. 

The lacquering tin may be performed in the 
ſame manner as is here directed for braſs, but, 
being for coarſer purpoſes, leſs nicety is ob- 
ſerved, and fewer coats (or perhaps one only) 
are made to ſuffice, as the lacquer is com- 
pounded very red that the tinge ay have the 
ſtronger effect; 

- Locks, nails, &c. where lacquer” is only 
uſed in a definitive view to keep them from 
corroding, and not for the improvement of 
the colour, may be treated in the ſame man- 
ner, but one or two coats are generally thought 
ſuffieient; though, where any regard is had 
to the wear, the coats of lacquer or varniſh 
ſhould always be of a due thickneſs when 
they are to be expoſed to the air, otherwiſe 
the firſt moiſt weather makes them chill and 
look grey and miſty, in ſuch manner, that 


they 


- 
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they are rather injurious than beneficial to the 
work they are laid upon. ö 

The lacquering picture frames, &c. where 
the ground is leaf- ſilver, may be performed 
in the ſame manner as was before directed in 
the caſe of gilding leather, the circumſtances 
being nearly the ſame, except with relation to 
the texture of the ſubject, to ſuit which, the 
different manner of treatment may be eaſily 
adapted; but the lacquer, as was before 0h» 
ſerved, may be the ſame. 


e „. 


Of ing W ivory, bone, Jan, 
_ alabaſter, marble, and other ſhone, 
of various colours. 


510 . 07 aining wood. 
of flaining wood yellow. | 


TAKE wy any white wood, and bruſh it les 
ſeveral times with this tincture of turme- 


ric-root, made by putting an ounce of the tur- 


meric, ground to powder, to a pint of ſpirit, 
and, after they have ſtood ſome days, ſtrain- 
ing off the tincture, If the yellow colour 


be deſired to have a redder caſt, a little dra- 
1 "= 's 


Or STAINING. & Fog 
gon's blood muſt be added, in the proportion 
that will produce the teint required. | 


A cheaper, but leſs ſtrong and bright yel- 
low, may be given to wood, by rubbing it over 


ſeveral times with the tingate of the French 
berries, prepared as in p. 109, and made boil- 
ing hot. After the wood is again dry, it ſhould 


be bruſhed over with a weak alum-water uſed | 


cold. | 
Leſſer pieces of wood, inſtead of being 


bruſhed over with them, may be ſoaked i in ws | 


decoctions of tinctures. 
Wood may be alſo ſtained yellow by means 


of aqua fortit, which will ſometimes produce 


a very beautiful yellow colour, but at other 
times a browner. The wood ſhould be warm 
when the agua fortis is laid on, and be held 
to the fire immediately afterwards, and care 
muſt be taken, that either the aqua fortis be 
not too ſtrong, or that it be ſparingly uſed, 


otherwiſe a brown, ſometimes even a blackiſh ; 


colour may be the reſult. | 

In order to render any of theſe Rains more 
beautiful and durable, the wood ſhould be 
ruſhed after it is coloured, and then varniſhed 
by the ſeed-lac varniſh; or, when deſired to 


be very ſtrong, and to take a high poliſh, with 


three or four coats of thelllac varniſh, 


» 


% of lining Sag red. 


V. For 4 brit che red fiain- for ca 2 5 5 
928 5 infuſion of Brafil 3 in ſtale urine, or wa- 


ter 
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ter impregnated with pearl-afhes, in the wy 


portion of an ounce to a gallon, to a gallon of 


either of which the proportion of Braſil wood 


muſt be a pound, which being put to them, 


they muſt ſtand together two or three days, 


often ſtirring the mixture. With this infuſion 


ſtrained, and made boiling hot, bruſh over the 
wood to be ſtained till it appear ſtrongly co- 
loured ; then, while yet wet, bruſh it over with 
aluin-water made in the © gg of two 
ounces of alum to a quart of water. 


For a leſs bright red diſſolve an ounce of dra: 4 


gon's blood to a pint of ſpirit of wine; and 
bruſh over the wood with the tincture till the 
ſtain appear to be as ſtrong as is deſired; but 


: this 1 is, in fact, rather lacquering than ſtaining. 


For a pink or roſe red, add to a gallon of 
the above infulion« of Braſil wood two additional 
ounees of the pearEaſhes, and uſe it as was be- 
fore directed; but it is neceſſary, in this caſe, 


to bruſh the Bed over often with the alum- 
water. By increaſing the proportion of pearl- 


aſhes the red may be rendered yet paler; but 


it is proper, when more than this quantity is 


added, to make the alum- water ſtronger. 


II Theſe reds, when it is pee ay be 
varniſhed as the Velen: bp | 


15 
# 4 
| 


| 07 Jaining wood Hue, 
Wood may be ſtained blue b means . 


of copper or indigo, but the firſt will afford 


2 W ee, and i is more generally Prac- 
1 | ticable 


: | 


hs. > 
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ticable than the latter, becauſe the indigo can 


be uſed only in that ſtate to which it is brought 


by the manner of preparation uſed by the 


dyers, of whom indeed it muſt be had, as it 
cannot be properly fo prepared but in large 


uantities, and with a particular apparatus. 
The method of ſtaining blue with the copper 


is therefore as follows. 


— 


R Take a ſolution of copper, made accord- 
« ing ty the directions given in p. 92, and 


„ bruſh it, while hot, ſeveral times over the 
« wood ; then make a ſolution of pearl-aſhes; 


ain the proportion of two ounces to a pint of 
© water, and bruſh it hot over the wood, ftain- 
« ed with the ſolution of copper, till it be of 


Gig perfectly blue colour.“ 


Wood ſtained green as above by verdigniſa, 


| may likewiſe be made. blue, by uſing the ſolu- 


tion of the pearl-aſhes in the ſame manner. 


When indigo is uſed for ſtaining wood blue, 0 


it 15 be managed thus. 

Take indigo prepared with ſoap-lees, 2s 
« when ueſd by the dyers, and bruſh the wood 
« with it boiling hot. Prepare then a ſolution 
SE] of white tartar, or cream of tartar, which is 


to be made by boiling three ounces of the 
« tartar, or cream, in a quart of water, and with 
this ſolution, uſed copiouſly, bruſh over the 


« wood before the moiſture of the tincture of | 


« indigo be quite dried out of iti. 
Theſe blues may be ruſhed and varniſhed as 


the beds, where there | is accalign. i 
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Cl Jaining avood , a mabogany colour. 
Mahogany colour is the moſt uſeful of lay 
ſtain for wood (eſpecially ſince 'the fineering 
with different colours is out of faſhion) as it is 
much practiſed at preſent for chairs and other 
furniture made in imitation of mahogany, 
which, when well managed, may be brought 
to Rave a very near reſemblance. _ 4 
This ſtain may be of different hues, as the 
natural wood varies greatly, being of all the 
intermediate teints betwixt the red brown, and 
| purple brown, according to the age, or ſome- 
mii the original nature of different pieces. 
For the light red brown, uſe a decoction of 
I madder and fuſtic wood ground in water; the 
proportion may be half a pound of madder, and 
a quarter of a pound of fuſtic to a gallon ; or, 
= in default of fuſtic, an ounce of the yellow ber- 
(| ries may be uſed. This muſt be bruſhed over 
= - the wood to be ſtained, while boiling hot, till 
[| the due colour be obtained, and, if the wood 
1 be kindly grained, it will have greatly ther 1.4 
= pearance of new mahogany. al 
1 The fame effect nearly may be vroduted by 
r 33 of dragon's blood and turmeric- 
Fl root in ſpirit of wine, by increaſing or dimi- 
| niſhing the proportion of each of which in- 
gredients, the brown ſtain may be varied to a 
=. - more red or yellow caſt at pleaſure. This ſuc- 
= ceeds better upon wood, which has already ſ ſome 
| N of brown, than upon whiter. ou 
1 For 
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| For the dark mahogany take the infuſion of 
kad made as above, except the exchanging 
the fuftic for two ounces of logwood, and 
when the wood to be plained has been ſeveral - 
times bruſhed over; and is again dry, it muſt be 
flightty bruſhed over with water in which pearl- 
aſhes have been diſſolved, in the proportion of 
about à quarter of an ounce to a quart. 

Any ftains of the intermediate colours may 
be made by mixing theſe ingredients, or vary- 
ing the proportion of them. 

Where theſe ſtains are uſed for better kind 
of work, the wood ſhould be afterwards var- 
niſhed with three or four coats of ſeed-lac var- 
fiſh, but for coarſe work, the varniſh of reſin 
and ſeed-lac may be employed, or they may be 
"7 well rubbed over with drying oil. 


* Naining wood green. 


| Diftve verdigriſe i in vinegar, or cryſtals of 
verdigriſe in water, arid, with the hot 5 
bruſh over the wood till it be duly tained. 
1 "This! nlay de ruſhed and varniſhed as the 


E Jaining N 2 1 25 


| Bruſh the wood to be ſtalugd ſeveral Sands 
wth a ſtrong decoction of logwood and Braſil, 
made in the proportion of one pound of the log- 
8 b. a quarter of a pound of the Braſil. 
llon of wary: and boiled for an hour 
OL. I. | K k * 
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or more. When the wood- has been bruſhed 
over till there be a ſufficient * body of colour, 
let it dry, and then be ſlightly paſſed over by 
a ſolution of one dram of peark-aſhes in a quart 
of water. This ſolution muſt be carefully uſed, 
as it will gradually change the colour from a 
brown red, which it will be originally found to 
be, to a dark blue purple, and therefore its ef- 

fect muſt be reſtrained to the due 8 for | 
producing the colour deſired. _ 

. may. be bed as the reſt. 


5 FEE P of Jaining 83 black. 


Bruſh the wood. ſeveral times with the hot 
dee of logwood made ag above, but with- 
out the Braſil; then having prepared an in- 
fuſion of galls, by putting a quarter of a pound 
of powdered galls to two quarts of water, and 
ſetting them in the ſun-thine, or any other 
| gentle heat, for three or four days, bruſh the 

38 wood three or four times over with it, and 

Il then paſs over it again, while yet wet, with a 

folution of green vitriol in water, in the ai 

in rtion of two ounces to a quart. 

118 I The aboye is the cheapeſt method; but a 

| very fine black may be produced by bruſhing 

8 the wood Several times, over with a lolution of 
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Theſe blacks may be varniſhed as the other 
colours. ts 


[ "Ihere: this. Mains are n to IE very 
: 50 as in the caſe of wood intended to be 
uſed for fineering, it is in general ee 
they ſhould be ſoaked, and not bruſhed; to 
render which the more practicable, the Wer 
may be preyiouſly lit, or ſawed, into pieces 
of a proper thickneſs for inlaying. 
It is. to be underſtood alſo, that when the 
90d is above ordered to be bruſhed ſeveral 
times over with the tinging ſubſtances, it 
gs be ſuffered to POE betwixt each time. 


— 
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0 Paining ioory, hone, or born. 
of Paining toory, Jones or hors, yello: W. 
fi þ 0 13 17 * ö 
ALL them firſt in a ſolution of alum, in 
the proportion of one pound to two quarts 
| a water, and then prepare a tincture of the 
French berries, by boiling half a pound of the 
berries, pounded, in a gallon of water with a 
quarter of a pound of pearl-aſhes. Aſter this 
tincture has boiled about an hour, put the 
NOT &c. previouſly boiled in the alum wa- 
TSS ter 


1 


8 - 


ad - a STAINING. 
ter into it, and let them remain there half an 


hour. 
If turmeric-root be uſed l "of PW 


French berries, « brighter yellow may be ob- 


tained, but the. ivory, &c. muſt in that caſe 
be again dipped in alum water after it is taken 
out of the tincture, otherwife an orange co- 


lour, not a yellow, will be produced from the 


— of the — on the turineric, £24 


- Of Joining "oy; bone, FAY 502d green. x | 
They muſt be boiled in a ſolution of verdi 


griſe in vinegar, or of copper in agu Leu 


prepared as above directed, (a veſſel of glafs 
or carthen-ware being emp loyed for this pur- 


poſe) till they be of the colour * 


07 Alaining 4 ivory, bone, and born red. 


Take firong lime water, prepared as f a 


other purpoles,. and the raſpings of Braſil 
wood, in the proportion of half a pound to a 


gallon. Let · them bail for an hour, and then 
put in the ivory, &c. prepared by boiling in 
alum water in the manner above directed for 
the yellow, and continue it there till it be ſaf- 


| ficiently coloured. If it be too eximſon, ar 

verge toward the purple, it may be rendered 
more ſcarlet, by 1 _ in — _ 
water. : 
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of Aaining ivory, bone, and Sewn; blue. 


- Btain the ory, &c. firſt green, according 
: 10 the manner above directed, and then dip 
it in a ſolution of pearl-aſhes made ſtrong and 
1 boiling hot; but it muſt not be continued 
longer, nor dipped oftener, than is 2 
to convert the green to blue. 


The ivory, &c. may otherwiſe be boiled in 


the tincture of indigo prepared as by the dyers, 
and afterwards in the ſolution of tartar made as 
ieee for the mw wood, 


of Aaini ng ivory, bone, and horn, purple, 


556 Treat them in the ſame manner as was di- 
rected for red, except that logwood muſt be 
ſubſtituted in the place of Braſil wood, and 
the uſe of the alum-water muſt be. omitted 
how | 
If a 5 FIR be ies a mixture of 
the logwogd and Braſil muſt be employed, in- 
ſtead of the logwood alone. The proportion 
may be equal parts, or any leſs proportion of 
N ne Braſil, according to ye colour deſired. | 


of Naining horn i in imitation of tortoiſe: ſhell, 


| The horn to be ſtained muſt be firſt preſſed 
into proper plates, or ſcales, or other flat form. 


The following mixture muſt then be pre- 
e ö a 
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« Take of quick-lime two parts, and of li- 
„ tharge one, and temper. them to the con- 
« ſiſtence of a ſoft paſte with ſoap-lye.” _ 
Put this paſte over all the parts of the horn, 
except ſuch as are proper to be left tranſparent, 
in order to the greater reſemblance of the tor- 
toiſe-ſhell. The horn muſt then remain thus 
covered with the paſte till it be thoroughly 
dry; when the paſte being bruſned off, the 
horn. will be found partly opake, and partly 
tranſparent, in the manner of tortoiſe-ſhell; 
and when put over a foil, of the kind of 
latten called aſſidue, will be ſcarcely diſtin- 
guiſhable from it. It requires ſome degree 
of fancy, and judgment, to diſpoſe of the 
paſte in ſuch a manner as to form a variety of 
tranſparent parts of different magnitude and 
figure, to look like the effect of nature, and 
it will be an improvement to add ſemi-tran- 
ſparent parts. . This may be done by mixing 
whiting with ſome of the paſte to weaken its 
operation in particular places, by which: ſpots 
of a reddiſh brown will be produced, that if 
properly interſperſed, eſpecially on the edges 
of the dark parts, will greatly increaſe as well 
the beauty of the work, as its ſimilitude wich 
dae "_ tortoiſe-ſhell. N 


7 0 lain ivory, bone and born black.” 


Proceed in the fame manger as is; +abore di: 
rected for Ge: SEP ON OHIO! | 
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e Rar paper; 07 parch bent, 5 


various colours. 


of Aaining Haper, or parchment, pellow.. 
pam may be ſtained yellow by the tinc- 


ture of French berries prepared as in 
p. 109; but a much more beautiful colour 
may be obtained by uſing the tincture of tur- 
meric, formed by infuſing an ounce or more 
of the root, powdered in a pint af ſpirit of 


wine. This may be made to give any teint 


of yellow, from the lighteſt ſtraw to the full 


colour, called French yellow, and will be 


equal in brightneſs even to the beſt dyed ſilks. 


If yellow be wanted of a warmer or redder 


caſt, anatto, or dragon's 8 blood, muſt be added 


to the tincture. 
The beſt manner of uſing theſe, and the fol- 


lowing tinctures, is to ſpread them even on the 


paper, or parchment, by means of a broad bruſh, 


| 1 a manner of ee 


n 


o eaining 4 or | parchmont, ME 


Paper, or parchment, may be ſtained red, 
by treating it in the ſame manner as is directed 
for wood. p. 509g, or by red ink. It may alſo 
FR — of a — hue by the tincture of 
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dragon's blood in ſpirit « of wine, but this will 
not be bright. _ 

A very fine crimſon ſtain may be given to 
paper by a tinfture pf the Indian lake be- 
fore-mentioned, p. 67, which may be made 
by infuſing the lake ſome days in ſpirit of 
wine, and then pouring off the tincture from 
the dregs. 


Of. laining paper, or FEST green. | 
Paper, or parchment, may be ſtained green, 


by the ſolution of verdigriſe in vinegar, or by 


the cryſtals of yerdigrile diſſolved in water, 
as alſo by the ſolution of copper in aqua fortis, 
made by adding filings of copper gradually to 
the agua fortis till no ebullition enſues; or 
ſpirit of ſalt may be uſed in the Place of the 


_ equa fortis, 


_—... 


of ab paper, or N Hue, | 


A blue colour may be given to paper, or 
5 by ſtaining it green by. any of the 
above-mentioned methods, and treating it after- 
wards as is directed for the Raining wood blue, 


; by the ſame means, or by <p in the man- 


ner there explained Hheyile... 


Of Hannig papers or farebment, orange. 


Stein the paper, or parchment, firſt of a 
Ls when. by meant e the tin cure of tur- 
meric, 


OO wy ha, of 3 . 


=p 
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meric, as above directed; then bruſh it over 
with a ſolution of fixed alkaline ſalt, made b 


diſſolving half an ounce of pearl-ahes, or 1; 
of tartar, in a | quart of water, NA Ras 2a 


ena; 


Of haue paper, or e bene. 


Paper, or parchment, may be ſtained purple 
by archal, or by the tincture of logwood, ac- 
cording to the method above directed for ſtain- 
ing wood. The juice of ripe privet berries ex- 
preſſed will likewiſe give a purple dye to paper 
or F 


R 
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of — alaba er, . A 
other Jones, various colours. 


|Latiafler, marble, add other ſtones, may 
be ſtained of a yeltow, red, green, blue, 
bole, black, or any of the compound co- 
lours, by the means above given for ſtaining 
wood. But it is better, when a ſtrong tinge 
is wanted, to pour the tincture, if made in 
water, boiling hot on the alabaſter, &c. 
ſpreading it equally on every part, then to 
bruſh it over only, though that may be ſuffi- 
cient where a ſlighter dye will ſuffice. When 
| ee in ſpirit of wine are uſed, they muſt 
not 
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not be heated, as the ſpirit would n 
and leave the tinging gums in an undiflolyed 
fate. 
Where 98 are not perfecl e but 
partake of brownneſs or erect the colour 
produced by the tinges will be proportionably 
wanting in brightneſs; becauſe the natural 
colour of the ſtone is not hid or covered ef 
| theſe tinges, but combines with them; and 
for the ſame reaſon, if the ſtone be of any of 
the pure colours, the reſult will be a com- 
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